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Making  Life  Woi 

th  While. 

"It   I  can  stop  one  heart  from 

breaking 

I  shall  not  live  in  vain: 

If  I  can  ease  one  life  the  aching, 

Or  cool  one  pain, 

Or  help  one  fainting  robin 

Unto  his  nest  again, 

I  shall  not  live  in  vain. 
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Established  in  1868.     Has  a  record  of  more 
than  Forty  Years  of   successful   Operation. 


The  North  Carolina 

Home  Insurance  Company 

Raleigh. 


Successful  in  business  since  date  of  organization. 
Leads  all  Companies  in  premium  income  in  North  Carolina. 
Is  a  Southern  institution,  seeking  Southern  patronage. 
In  the  payment  of  $1,200,000.00  fire  losses  in  North  Carolina  it  has   estab- 
lished an  honorable  record  for  fair  dealings. 

Is  safe,  solid,  reliable  and  worthy   of  confidence.     In   patronizing   it  you 
help  to  build  up  North  'Carolina. 
Ask  your  Agent  for  North  Carolina  Home  policies. 
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FOREWORD  AGAIN. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  say  No. 
It  required  but  little  persuading  on 
the  part  of  several,  certain  ones  of 
my  associates  to  induce'me  to  resume 
the  management  of  The  Uplift. 
My  fingers  were  years  ago  stained 
with  printer's  ink,  and,  though  quite 
a  long  time  ago  -so  long  I  refuse  to 
tell — I  have  never  been  able  to 

cleanse  them. 

I  started  this  little  magazine 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Jack- 
son Training  School,  for  which 
it  spoke  and  made  many  friends 
and  helpers.  The  press  of  the 
state  was  kind  to  it;  and  after 
its  first  issue  it  did  not  feel  like 
an  orphan  out  in  the  cold,  un- 
certain world.  Three  years 
ago,  on  account  of  circumstan- 
ces not  my  making  and  beyond 
my  control,  I  quietly  side-step- 
ped, unnoticed  and  unsung- 
Since  that  time  The  Uplift 
has  been  making  its  appearance 
at  irregular  times  and  made  a 
noise  in  a  different  manner  and 
filled  a  field  entirely  its  Ovvn. 

The  way  is  clear  row;  and  I 
have    the   time,    so  I   am  once 
again  doing  that  which,  in    all 
the  world,  is  the  most  interest- 
ing and  the  least  lucrative  for 
the  one  that  is  doing  the  ser- 
vice.    But  if  I  can  direct  this 
little    journal,  with  the  aid  of 
our  very  efficient   and    loyal   Jesse 
Fisher  and  the  several  boys  we  have 
gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  state,  and    make    impress  upon 
our    readers  that   none  are  wholly 
bad  and  none  are  wholly  good;  if  I 
can  acquaint  a   thoughtful   man  and 
woman  here  and  there  with  the  great 
work  for  which  the  Jackson  Training 
School   came  into  being;  if  I  can  be 
the  means  of  directing  a  miserable 
father  and  mother  into  a  way  to  save 
their  son,  the  victim  of  temptations 
of  the  times  and  in    many  instances 
of  lack  of  intelligent,   parental  con- 
trol, from  a  term  on  the  chain  gang, 
^<~\  where  there  is  no  hope;  if  I  can  pick 


out  a  man  or  a  woman,  here  and 
there,  who  has  made  the  world  better 
by  having  lived  in  it  and  hold  up  that 
person  in  picture  and  word  in  such  a 
way  that  a  less  fortunate  person  may 
be  inspired  with  a  renewed  hope  and 
afresh  ambition;  if  I  can  accomplish 
many  things,  now  in  mind,  which 
will  harm  no  one,  but  may    please. 


its  capacity,  its  power  and  usefulness, 
is  sufficient  incentive  to  a  normal 
man  to  make  some  sacrifices. 

J.  P.  Cook. 


Col.  Watts,  the  Collector,  honors 
us  with  an  income  blank.  Does  a 
fellow  have  to  make  a  confession, 
and  furnish  the  postage? 


If  every '"The  Dansante''  is 
ike  the  one  we  were  forced  to 
see  for  a  few  moments,  then 
may  their  number  in  the  state 
never  increase.  It  didn't  look 
good  at  all.  Just  wait  until 
Archibald  Johnson  is  forced  to 
see  one,  and  the  roast  that  he 
gives  it  will  make  entertaining 
reading. 


The  question  arises:  what 
business  had  the  several  child- 
ren being  on  the  railroad  track 
at  that  time  of  night,  in 
Davidson,  just  before  the  act 
of  one  of  them  derailed  a  train 
in  which  life  was  lost?  Is  abso- 
lute freedom  to  be  given  child- 
ren at  all  hours?  Is  the  thing 
called  parental  restraint  be- 
coming entirely  obsolete? 


CHARLES  EDGAR  BOGER 
Superintendent 

amuse,  interest  or  even  arouse  to  a 
livlier  and  truer  interest  in  life;  then 
what  difference  does  it  make  if 
some  one  goes  unpaid  in  coin,  if  he 
be  content  with  fascination  for  a 
salary. 

I  crave  the  sympathy  of  the  state 
press,  the  indulgence  of  our  subscri- 
bers (of  which  we  have  a  goodly 
number)  and  last  but  not  least  the 
prayers  of  all  sincere  and  generous 
people  to  further  the  material  in- 
terests of  this  institution,  which  is 
yet  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  75  per  cent.  Truly, 
the  enlargement  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School,  for  the  increase  of 


The  breaking  out  of  small 
pox  in  several  towns  of  the 
state  is  deplorable.  Think  of 
the  misery,  the  anxiety,  the 
cost  to  the  public  because  of 
the  bull-headedness  of  a  few. 
When  the  new  health  laws  of  the 
state  get  into  full  force,  under  the 
ever  active  Dr.  Rankin,  we  may 
escape  these  frequent  and  unwelcome 
experiences. 


There  appears  to  be  an  organizing 
against  the  idea  of  segregation  of 
property  for  the  purposes  of  tax- 
ation. Some  who  opposed  an  open, 
frank,  and  positive  stand  for  the  just 
and  equal  assessment  of  property 
for  taxation,  because  of  prospective 
segregation,  now  express  grave 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
principle  of  segregation.  You  can't 
please  some  folks. 


A    Friend  Speaks  Herein  to   Another 
Friend  About  a  Cause. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  for  Wayward  and  unfortunate  boys,  who 
became  mixed  up  with  the  law,  has  saved  to  the  state  and  society  scores  of 
boys  who  are  now  "making  good"  in  the  walks  of  upright  and  useful  citizen- 
ship.     Only  a  few  have  gone  back  to  their  wallow. 

We  have  scores  upon  scores  of  applications  from  distressed  parents  to 
take  their  boys-our  present  capacity  will  not  permit  their  reception.  The 
Board  of  Trustees,  through  a  publicity  cimmttee,  are  striving  to  raise  funds 
to  supplement  the  small  app*ropiialim  annually  received.  I  want  to  help 
them.  If  you  will  help  me,  I  can  make  my  voluntary  service  in  this  effort 
worth  while. 

When  I  prepared  with  my  own  hands  this  little  magazine,  in  which 
you  find  this  letter,  to  be  sent  you,  I  thought  of  you  individually  and  person- 
ally as  one  who  would  gladly  grasp  this  opportuniuy  to  help  a  cause  like 
this.  This  little  magazine  is  made  right  here  at  the  school,  several  boys  that 
some  cruel  and  impatient  neighbor  probably  declared  "worthless"  set  the  type 
and  do  the  press  work,  fold  the  paper  and  stitch  on  the  cover  sheet.  It  is  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  institution,  and  a  training  for  the  boys.  I  have  per- 
sonally undertaken  the  management  of  it,  and  hope  to  make  it  worthy  of  the 
lively  interest  of  the  intelligent  public. 

If  we  had  six  thousand  subscribers-  an  average  to  the  county  of  just 
sixty-it  would  mean  a  profit  to  the  institution  of  over  $4,000.00.  This 
profit  would  mean  the  care  and  keep  of  over  thirty(30)boys,  whose  parents 
and  officers  of  the  law  are  appealing  to  us  for  help.  Don't  you  know  that 
with  six  thousand  subscribers-people  of  soul,  of  heart,  of  character,  of  love 
of  humanity -that  at  least  $3,000  Worth  of  meritorious  advertising  could  be 
easily  secured?  This  would  mean  the  care  of  twenty  more  boys.  DON'T 
YOU  WANT  TO  HAVE  A  PART  IN  THIS  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT FOR  HUMANITY?  Then- 
Send  your  dollar  for  subscription-then  send  as  many  more  dollars  as 
you  care  to,  furnishing  a  name  and  address  for  each  dollar.  This  little 
magazine  that  you  have  thus  caused  to  be  sent  out  may  do  a  great  good 
somewhere  and  somehow  that  can  only  be  reckoned  with  by  eternity. 

Pecuniarily,  this  will  mean  absolutely  nothing  to  me-to  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Training  School  it  means  much-to  some  poor  boy,  headed  in  the 
wrong  direction,  it  may  mean  his  rescue,  his  salvation.  I  heg  of  you,  there- 
fore, to  share  with  me  the  glory  of  rescuing  some  perishing  youth,  stranded 
and  alone  without  hope. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance  and  with  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  P.  COOK,  Editor. 
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The  Commission  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Craig  to  review  the  Justice 
Freight  Rate  Law  is  composed  of 
such  high  type  gentlemen,  so  capable 
in  ascertaining  the  truth  and  so  fear- 
less in  doing  a  duty  when  the  truth 
is  known,  that  whatever  their  verdict 
may  be  will  be  approved  by  the  peo- 
ple as  entirely  just.  The  state  affords 
no  better  men  than  Judge  Justice, 
Dr.  Poteat  and  Col.  Thompson. 


It  might  expedite  business,  save 
cost  and  remove  clouds  of  doubt  if 
the  judges  could  have  "a  meet''  and 
deside  just  what  the  several  prohibi- 
tion measures  mean.  Meaning  one 
thing  with  one  judge  and  something 
else  with  anothei  confuses  those  who 
sincerely  desire  to  remain  on  the  safe 
side.  They  are  arguing  now  whether 
or  not  confiscated  stuff  can  legally  be 
poured  into  the  sewer  pipes  or  other- 
wise destroyed. 


Jim  Riddick,  who  is  a  privileged 
character,  renews  his  connection 
with  this  little  magazine.  He  as- 
sures us  that  he  is  not  personal,  is 
not  mad,  has  no  grouch,  but  would 
go  his  limit  to  help  a  friend  or  a  just 
cause.  In  this  issue  he  refers  to  the 
horrible  tax  being  put  on  a  certain 
hotel.  Any  man,  who  saw  that  neat 
and  artistic  place  five  years  ago  and 
could  see  it  today,  will  appreciate 
all  that  Jim  says.     It  is  madness. 


There  fell  on  sleep  at  Troy,  Mont- 
gomery county,  January  26th,  one  of 
the  state's  noblemen — Joseph  Reece 
Blair,  a  lawyer,  a  legislator,  a  devel- 
oper, a  friend,  and  a  man  with  a 
heart  of  pure  gold.  We  had  intend- 
ed saying  these  things  while  he  was 
yet  in  the  flesh,  but  the  grim  reaper 
claimed  him,  as  he  will  claim  all  of 
us,  when  we  are  least  thinking. 
There  is  much  good  he  did  to  show, 
for  years  to  come,  that  Reece  Blair 
left  the  world  better  than  he  found 
it. 


reason  for  such  long  vacations,  un- . 
less  it  be  one  of  finance.  His  sug- 
gestion that  "one  vocational  teacher 
in  each  school  should  be  employed 
all  the  year.  These  teachers  should 
teach  nature  study  and  the  principles 
of  horticulture,  going  from  home  to 
home,  supervising  garden  work  and 
continuing  work  during  summer 
vacation,"  is  so  impractical  that  it  is 
absurd.  When  school  is  "out,"  it 
is  out.  You  might  enlist  a  few  here 
and  there  to  follow  up  some  nature 
crank  one  vacation,  but  it  would 
peter  out  just  like  all  the  foolish 
fads  in  education  do,  sooner  or 
later.  Mr.  Claxton  might  have  sug- 
gested to  his  "vocational  teacher" 
the  more  practical  course  of  follow- 
ing the  rural  child  along  the  corn 
and  cotton  rows.  They  need  more 
"vocational  teachers"  on  the  farm 
during  crop-working  time. 


Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation, is  entirely  justified  in  his 
position  of  too  much  vacation  for 
schools.     There    seems    no  earthly 


MR.  CHARLES  E.  BOGER. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Boger,  for  twelve 
years  a  successful  teacher  and  super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  in  the 
state,  a  man  of  strictest  honor,  of 
sterling  qualities,  business  sense  and 
master  of  details,  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Jack- 
son Training  School  as  superinten- 
dent to  succeed  Mr.  Thompson.  He 
was  selected  because  of  his  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  important  position. 

The  position  sought  him  and  won 
him.  The  Uplift  regards  the  selec- 
tion admirable  and  wise. 

Superintendent  Boger  took  charge 
of  the  institution  during  the  first 
week  of  December.  There  was  no 
jar,  for  he  found  a  loyal  set  of  com- 
petent assistants,  who  gave  the  new 
superintendent  a  hearty  welcome 
and  prompt  assistance  in  making  him 
feel  at  home.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution  Mr.  Boger  has 
been  a  warm,  helpful  friend  —  was 
deeply  interested  in  its  life  and  its 
work,  and  was  by  no  means  a 
stranger  to  the  institution's  work, 
and  he,  therefore,  slipped  into  the 
harness  easily  and  fittingly. 

Those  who  know  Superintendent 
Boger  best  predict  for  him  a  success- 
ful and  wise  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the   institution;  and  The 


Uplift  promises  him  a  loyal  help  all 
the  while.  It  is  right  and  proper  at 
this  point  to  say  that  Mr.  Boger 
brought  to  his  new  home  on  De- 
cember 25th  a  bride.  The  young 
woman  was  Miss  Elise  Barnhardt,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  state's  best  and 
most  prominent  families.  Mrs.  Bo- 
ger is  of  attractive  personality,  has 
splendid  attainments,  is  a  successful 
teacher,  and,  fortunate  for  the  in- 
stitution, she  has  a  peculiar  interest 
in  the  purposes  and  hopes  of  the  in- 
stitution. Superintendent  and  Mrs. 
Boger  start  their  official  life  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School  with  a  hear- 
ty and  unanimous  support  of  the 
Trustees  and  with  the  best  wishes  of 
a  large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers. 


MR.  WALTER  THOMPSON. 

Mr.  Walter  Thompson,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  Jackson- 
Training  School  as  its  superintendent 
since  soon  after  its  organization, 
resigned  to  accept  the  superintenden- 
cyof  the  Chidren's  Home,  at  Win- 
ston Salem.  Mr.  Thompson  has  all 
his  years  of  service  been  engaged  in 
capacities  entirely  non-denomination- 
al. He  is  now  in  the  service  of  his 
church,  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference.  It  is  an  important  and 
honorable  position,  and  his  friends 
wish  for  him  the  largest  measure  of 
success  and  happiness. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  which  had  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Thompson's  resignation,  there  was 
no  concealment  of  sincere  regret  in 
losing  the  service  of  Mr.  Thompson 
at  this  institution;  and  when  it  was 
known  that  there  could  possibly  be 
no  strings  attached  to  the  resignation 
the  board  granted  his  wishes.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  will  be  found  seme 
observations  and  experiences,  with 
which  Mr.  Thompson  favored  the 
Board.     It  speaks  clearly  for    itself. 

The  transfer  was  made  to  Mr. 
Thompson's  successor  on  December 
1st. 

The  Uplift  follows  Mr.  Thompson 
and  family  into  his  new  home  and 
new  work  with  sincerest  hopes  for 
health,  happiness  and  abundant  suc- 
cess. 
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AN  INQUIRY. 

In  this  number  of  The  Upltft 
will  be  found  a  picture  of  attractive 
"Joyland,"  the  proposed  receiving 
home  for.  the  children  gathered  up 
by  the  North  Carolina  Children's 
Society.  It  is  building  at  Durham. 
It  is  merely  for  temporary  quarters 
for  the  children  until  suitable  homes 
may  be  found  for  them.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Streeter, 
Superintendent  of  the  Society,  for 
the  use  of  the  cut  and  for  the  ac- 
companying information    and  facts.  . 

Seventeen  hundred  children  in 
ten  years  picked  up  in  North  Caro- 
lina from  sources  and  parentage  of 
such  character  that  they  are  denied 
admission  to  our  orphanages!  This 
is  an  average  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  to  the  year,  and  seventeen 
to  each  of  the  one  hundred  counties 
in  the  state.  Be  there  one  so  blind 
and  so  ill-informed  as  to  think  that 
this  nunber  covers  all  children  who 
have  been  ushered  into  the  life  of 
the  state,  attended  by  such  fearful 
environment?  The  showing  is  as- 
tounding. 

We  can  not  think  that  the  world 
is  growing  worse,  for  there  are 
about  us  too  many  evidences  of  moral 
advancement  and  endeavor,  and  so 
many  examples  of  unselfish  labor 
and  accomplishment.  Can  this  show- 
ing be  traced  to  a  belief  that  the 
bad  among  us  are  growing  worse 
and  bolder?  Can  it  be  a  letting-up 
of  home  training,  home  care,  lowei 
standards,  or  is  it  due  to  less  home- 
loving  and  home-staying  on  the  part 
of  father,  mother  and  child? 

Have  our  greed  for  wealth  and 
show,  and  our  new  ideas  of  freedom 
and  independence — the  change  of 
parental  traning  so  noticeable —not 
thrown  us  off  our  guard,  and  given 
Temptation  and  Evil  too  much  lati- 
tude and  too  much  opportunity. 
Seventeen  hundred  children,  in  ten 
years,  brought  into  existence  in 
North  Carolina  under  conditions  that 
debar  them  from  the  fostering  care 
of  our  orphanages,  tells  a  story,  and 
that  story  should  excite  the  thought 
and  investigation  of  serious  men 
and  women. 

It  has  not  always  been  thus. 


THE  UPLIFT 

IN  A  CLASS  BY  HIMSELF. 

It  ib  Everything  again.  It  once 
appeared  as  a  monthly;  then  it  rested 
for  awhile.  It  reappeared  as  a  semi- 
monthly; then  it  rested  again  for 
awhile.  Now  it  is  out  as  a  weekly. 
Laying  no  claims  to  the  office  of  -a 
prophet,  we  have,  however,  an  abid- 
ing belief  that  ere  many  months 
Everything  will  appear  as  a  Daily. 
That  would  not  be  too  often. 

This  is  Al  Fail  brother's  music 
sheet,  with  philosophy,  psychology 
and  good  cheer  on  the  side,  bearing 
the  date-line  of  Greensboro.  A  more 


HON.  W.  C.  HAMMER. 


wonderful  man  ever  lived.  He  is  a 
diamond.  He  loves  his  fellow  man 
— he  never  knew  a  person  wholly 
bad,  and  he  knows  no  one  is  perfect. 
He  is  as  tender-heaated  as  a  good  wo- 
man and  he  will  go  as  far  as  any 
man  in  the  world  to  do  a  kindness. 
That's  a  virtue.  He  has  only  one 
fault— he  will  fish  for  hours  in  a 
hole  that  he  has  absolute  knowledge 
contains  no  fish;  but  that  shows  the 
man's  faith  in  man,  beast,  fowl  and 
fish.  In  all  these  ventures  he  has 
made  money,  boards  at  home  and 
pays  all  his  bills  one  hundred  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

In  Everything,  Mrs.  Al  Fairbroth- 
er  conducts  a  Woman's  page.  It  is 
bright  and  brilliant.  It  is  edifying, 
appreciative  and  full  of  purpose.  She 
is  an  attractive  and  accomplished  wo- 
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man.  Her  page  approaches  the 
suffragette  realm,  but  she  is  not  a 
Suffragette.  She  gets  folks  to  work 
for  civic  causes.  She  knows  a  wo- 
man that  advertises  herself  from 
the  woman  that  advertises  her  cause. 
She  can  inspire  women,  real,  genuine 
women,  to  hustle  around  and  make 
men  do  their  duty  in  a  community, 
and  these  women  will  never  want  to 
vote  and  this  is  her  splendid  mission. 
All  good  women  should  take  Every- 
thing to  arm  themselves  in  the 
struggle  to  make  selfish  man  do  his 
duty. 

A  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Driven  wells  spend  themselves. 
They  are  mighty  fine  when  they 
are  fint,  but  they  can  give  you  a 
terrible  jar  when  they  spend  them- 
selves, which  act  when  it  comes  is 
usually  on  short  notice. 

When  we  were  about  to  open  the 
Jackson  Training  School  some  six 
years  ago,  the  late  General  R.  F. 
Hoke  made  us  a  splendid  donation. 
That  donation  was  spent  in  a  driven 
well.  Though  hard  rock  stubbornly 
contested  every  inch  of  the  way,  in 
a  moment  the  drill  left  dry,  pow- 
dered rock  and  entered  an  open 
cavity,  from  which  under  pressure 
a  stream  of  water  came  flowing 
"in  sufficient  quantities'',  so  de- 
clared the  artist  drilling  the  well. 

That  well,  after  all  these  years 
of  service  and  comfort,  is  just  a 
round  hole  in  the  ground— the  re- 
servoir which  it  tapped  is  empty. 
Moral:  Don't  get  gay  over  any 
special  virtues  or  performances  of 
driven  wells  when  they  are  new. 

The  management  of  the  institution 
is  now  pressing  forward  to  get  a 
water  supply  from  awel!  like  our  fa- 
thers had.  The  prospects  are  good. 
If  samples  sent  off  for  examination 
prove  free  of  contamination,  this  in- 
stitution will  have  a  model  well  that 
will  meet  the  demands  for  years  and 
years  to  come.  The  present  water 
supply  forbids  increasing  our  popu- 
lation. 

Speaking  of  wells  and  good  water, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  highest  trib- 
ute ever  paid  to  water  and  it  is  ac- 
credited to  a  drunkard:  "Water  is  the 
best  after  all." 
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FEEBLE-MINDED  INSTITUTION. 

If  the  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded ever  becomes  really  establish- 
ed and  hopes  to  accomplish  a  special 
good,  there  must  first  be  restored  a 
confidence.  The  management,  by  its 
showing  and  admission,  shook  the 
confidence  of  many  who  hoped  and 
still  hope  for  the  best  for  the  in- 
stitution. The  establishment  of  this 
institution  had  its  beginning  in  a  real 
need;  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  it 
as  an  experiment — the  experimental 
stage  had  been  successfully  passed  by 
the  efforts  and  trials  made  in  other 
states.  So,  whatever  view  one  may 
have  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
overcome  this  institution,  it  is  clear 
that  the  establishment  of  the  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  any  one  to 
work  out  a  theory,  or  to  make  any  one 
famous. 

We  have  heard  no  little  about 
alleged  sacrifices,  loyalty,  patrio- 
tism and  personal  devotion  to  a 
cause,  but  when  you  stand  up  all 
these  virtues  by  the  side  of  extra- 
vagant, not  to  say  useless,  salaries, 
the  whole  business  loses  all  its  sen- 
timent and  you  see  only  the  practi- 
cal side.  This  now  is  what  concerns 
the  public. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  well 
informed  the  management  may  have 
been,  the  public  has  been  permitted 
to  get  itself  into  a  doubting  mood 
regarding  the  wisdom  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  institution  thus  far,  and 
there  is  where  the  sting  hurts  the 
worst. 

The  Board  has  recognized  this 
wide-spread  doubt.  They  have  tried 
to  meet  the  condition  as  the  public 
seemed  earnestly  to  demand.  Let 
us  hope  for  peace,  for  the  institution 
is  needed — its  success  and  mission  are 
more  important  than  the  glory  of 
anv  man  or  set  of  men. 


FACING  A  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Among  any  people  there  must  be 
a  system  of  taxation.  There  must 
be  a  contribution  from  the  citizenship 
for  the  maintenance  of  government. 
The  thing  you  call  taxes  must  lie 
at  every  man's  door.  While  all  the 
forgoing  statements  are  correct  and 


true,  there  have  been  as  many  sys- 
tems of  levying  and  collecting  taxes 
as  there  are  units  of  governments. 
While  many  of  them  are  crude,  none 
entirely  meets  the  condition  or  is 
pleasing  to  the  average  citizen. 

That  there  is  an  inequality  in 
assessment  of  property  for  taxation, 
none  will  deny.  That  some  men  pay 
more  and  others  less  than  should  be 
the  case,  is  equally  as  true.  Yet  it 
is  a  proposition  at  which  many  legis- 
lators shy,  and  the  attempt  to  proper- 
ly meet  it  and  deal  with  it  is  frought 
with  many  surprises  and  disappoint- 
ments. The  average  man  will  try  to 
get  away  from  it.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  write  a  law  that 
deals  out  an  equality,  to  reach  all 
property  and  make  all  men  bear  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  expense  of 
government.  This  was  attempted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1913.  Every- 
body admitted  inequality,  but  few 
would  break  away  from  the  old  plan. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is 
not  a  single  piece  of  property  in  the 
entire  state  which  is  assessed  at  its 
true  value;  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
stance where  all  taxable  property 
has  been  returned  for  taxation,  be- 
cause of  the  system  of  listing.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  invisible  values  that  have  never 
been  on  the  tax  books;  there  are  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested  in  jewelry 
and  diamonds  and  not  a  single  one  on 
the  tax  book.  Land  in  one  county  is 
assessed  at  ten  dollars  per  acre,  while 
land  in  adjoining  counties  is  assessed 
at  fifty  per  cent  more,  and  yet  the 
former  land  is  the  more  valuable. 
Men  know  this.  Law-makers  know 
this.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  question 
and  they  shy. 

Were  all  the  property  in  North 
Carolina  "put  on  the  tax  books  at  its 
true  value,  the  aggregate  assessed 
value  of  the  property  of  the  state 
would  show  itself  to  be  practically 
ten  times  as  large  as  it  now  appears 
on  the  books.  Were  that  done  the 
rate  of  taxation  would  be  so  low,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  state,  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  entire 
country.  A  RICH  STATE  WITH  A 
LOW  TAX  RATE.  Were  the  rate 
lowered.it  would   then  not  work  a 


hardship  on  certain  kinds  of  invisible 
values  that  now  dodge  taxation. 

How  could  this  be  done?  That  was 
the  question  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  1913.  It  did  not  succeed, 
but  the  fact  that  it  took  all  the  power 
that  could  be  commanded  to  defeat 
it  promises  a  hope  in  the  future. 
Levying  a  tax  is  a  cold-blooded  bus- 
iness, without  sentiment,  prayer  or 
song.  It  can  not  be  done  by  a  man's 
neighbor,  and  thereafter  he  be  happy 
unless  absolute  equality  be  secured. 
The  business  of  putting  on  the  tax 
books  all  the  property  in  the  state  at 
its  true  value  is  a  MAN'S  WORK; 
and  no  man,  who  could  and  would 
work  out  the  system  perfectly,  could 
ever  be  nominated  for  any  office. 
So  the  men,  who  do  this  important 
work,  must  be  responsible  to  no  one 
but  their  God  and  the  power  that 
appoints  them  and  subject  to  remov- 
al by  him  for  inability  or  failure  to 
do  faithfully  the  duty  imposed. 

Years  ago  a  Railroad  Commission 
was  created;  since  that  time  the  mem- 
bers of  the  office  have  been  made 
elective;  and  since  that  time,  other 
duties  have  been  added  until  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  the  com- 
mission to  discharge  the  various 
duties  belonging  to  the  office  accep- 
tably, and  the  state  is  suffering  and 
the  individual  tax-payer  is  either 
paying  too  much  or  not  enough,  and 
many  none  at  all. 

The  only  solution  is  a  Tax  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  Governor; 
a  commission  that  will  see  the  entire 
state  from  a  common  basis  and  be  re- 
moved from  the  influences  of  friends 
and  removed  from  the  ire  of  the 
enemy.  It's  coming;  and  the  state 
will  not  have  a  just  tax  system, 
working  injury  to  no  one,  until  it 
it  does  come. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
now  in  session,  is  having  a  fight  along 
this  very  line.  The  measure,  as  we 
see  from  the  public  prints,  is  almost 
identical  with  the  one  that  came  be- 
fore the  commitee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  1913. 
The  South  Carolina  legislature  is 
working  on  a  similar  measure  at  this 
time. 

The  law  that  will  unearth  the  hid- 
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den  values  (which  are  many  times 
larger  than  that  now  on  the  tax 
book)  and  put  them  on  tax  books  at 
a  rate  very  much  reduced  from  the 
present,  is  the  law  we  need,  and  it 
will  work  no  hardship  to  any  man. 
Following  this,  in  coming  issues, 
the  matter  will  be  discussed  in  detail, 
giving  facts,  figures  and  the  whys. 


THE  REASON  IS  IMPERATIVE. 

The  Uplift  moves  that  there  be 
called  a  congress  of  expert  space 
writers  of  Farm  Columns.  Being  a 
farmer,  we  read  them .  Among  them 
we  have  two  favorites — one  oper- 
ates from  Virginia  and  the  other 
sends  out  his  agricultural  rockets 
from  Georgia.  We  like  these  two, 
for  both  have  once  upon  a  time  held 
plough  handles  and  commanded  a 
mule  in  a  corn  field,  and  each  date 
their  early  farm  experiences  from 
"before  the  war,"  carrying  with  it 
the  assurances  of  much  and  long  ex- 
perience and  no  little  observation. 
There  is  a  sameness  about  their  ut- 
terances. It  seems  that  each  has  to 
prescribe  for  the  same  diseased  mule 
and  the  same  ailing  cow  and  the  same 
complaning  hog.  The  same  old  sand- 
loam  field,  with  a  red  subsoil,  is 
brought  a  patient  to  each  for  remedy, 
and  each  prescribes  a  dose  of  fertil- 
izers &c,  and  how  to  build  it  up  is 
learnedly  discussed. 

But  these  two  shade  Artists  don't 
agree  about  winter  ploughing  and 
preparation  of  the  soil.  It  distresses 
us  to  see  our  two  farm  doctors  dis- 
ageeing  when  the  mules  are  stand- 
ing idle  in  the  stable.  We  must 
have  a  congress.  By  the  way,  it 
puzzles  us  to  know  why  some  of 
these  shade  farmers  don't  quit  an- 
swering foolish  questions  and  go  out 
on  the  farm  and  get  rich  in  a  few 
years.  It  would  be  the  best  farm 
literature  they  could  turn  loose,  be- 
sides it  would  be  a  joke  on  those 
who  struggle  to  make  tongue  and 
buckle  meet. 

HON,  E.  RANDOLPHPRESTON. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  print 
the  picture  of  Hon.  E.  Randolph 
Preston,  of  the  county  of  Mecklen- 
burg. He  has  been  an  active  and 
very  useful  member  of  the  General 


Assembly  of  North  Carolina.  He 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  all  public 
matters.  He  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  legal  fraternity  of  Charlotte. 
He  has  announced  himself  a  candi- 
date, under  the  call  of  admiring 
friends,  for  the  nomination  for  Con- 
gress in  the  9  th  district. 

Mr.  Preston  is  of  pleasing  person- 
ality;   is    young    and    hopeful;    has 


HON.  E    R.  PRESTON 
Mecklenburg  Co. 


clean  habits,  and  marked  ability; 
and  he  thinks  Charlotte  is  the  best 
city  in  the  world,  being  the  first  man 
to  call  on  his  neighbors,  his  friends 
and  the  public  to  "Watch  Charlotte 
Grow,"  and  all  of  them  sure  got 
busy. 

HON.  WILLIAM   CICERO  HAMMER. 

On  the  third  page  of  The  Uplift 
we  are  pleased  to  produce  the  picture 
of  Hon.  W.  C.  Hammer,  ot  Randolph 
county,  whom  President  Wilson  has 
just  nominated  for  District  Attorney 
for  the  Western  District  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  a  decidedly  worthy 
appointment,  and  the  appointment 
is  just  what  the  public  thought  for 
sixty  days  was  coming. 

He  succeeds  a  very  efficient  officer, 
who  has  made  a  splendid  record,  in 
which  we  all  take  pride.  It  requires 
no  prophetic  powers  for  his  friends, 
who  know  his  ability,  his  courage 
and    his  faithfulness   to   assure    the 


public  that  the  Hon.  William  Cicero 
Hammer  will  take  care  of  the  great 
office  to  which  he  has  just  been 
appointed  in  an  able  and  efficient 
manner. 


A  Beautiful  Tribute. 

One  of  the  State's  finest  citizens 
and  most  learned  lawyers,  Maj. 
John  D.  Shaw,  recently  passed  away 
after  a  long,  useful  and  beautiful 
life.  The  Uplift  counts  itself  fortu- 
nate in  the  privilege  of  publishing 
in  these  columns  a  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Maj.  Shaw  deliver- 
ed at  a  memorial  held  in  the  court 
house  at  Rockingham.  It  was  spoken 
by  Mr.  Cameron  Morrison  in  these 
words: 

"In  the  tradition  of  our  people  the 
first  lawyer  of  all  this  section  has  fal- 
len. His  clients  loved  him,  since  he 
made  their  cause  his  own.  His  peo- 
ple loved  him,  since  he  was  one  of 
them.  A  modest  man,  he  had  never 
tried  to  use  his  vast  influence  to  im- 
press his  views  upon  others,  holding 
that  every  man  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  think  for  himself.  His 
confidence  in  men  was  rare,  and  in 
his  greeting  to  men  of  lower  station 
there  was  a  perfect  cordiality,  a  per- 
fect understanding.  However  hum- 
ble, however  lowly,  and  even  when 
they  came  without  price,  he  gave 
himself  to  their  service. 

"In  the  trial  of  causes  he  never 
failed  a  friend  or  feared  a  foe. 

"In  his  home  life  the  best  of  the 
old  South  found  happy  illustration. 
As  a  devoted  husband,  his  life  was 
perfect.  He  lived  in  the  lives,  the 
enjoyment,  the  sorrow  of  his  children. 
All  in  all,  his  home  life  was  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  highest  possibilities 
of  our  race." 


Served  Double  Purpose. 

A  customer  entered  the  small  town 
barber  shop. 

"How  soon  can  you  cut  my  hair?" 
he  asked  of  the  proprietor,  who  was 
seated  in  an  easy  chair,  perusing  the 
pages  of  a  dime  novel. 

"Bill,"  said  the  barber,  addressing 
his  errand-boy,  "run  over  and  tell 
the  editor  that  I'd  like  my  scissors, 
if  he's  got  done  editin'  the  paper. 
Gentleman  waitin'  for  a  hair-cut." 
— Everybody's  Magazine. 


If  you  mock  the  lame  you  will   go 
so  in  time. 


If    you  pity   rogues   you    are  no 
friend  to  honest  men. 
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A  Visit  to  a  Pottery. 

By  Sarah  Graham  Morrison. 


I  think  it  was  "Aunt  Jane  of  Ken- 
tucky," or  some  other  dear  old  do- 
mestic soul,  who  said  that  if  a  woman 
could  see  all  the  dishes  she  had  wash- 
ed during  her  life,  they  would  make 
a  ladder  high  enough  to  carry  her  to 
heaven. 

Washing  dishes  three  times  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  is  such  a  common, 
ordinary  proceeding  that  the  average 
woman  thinks  no  more  about  it  than 
she  does  of  washing  her  face  every 
day.  And  whoever  thinks  about  the 
manufacture  of  the  china  which  he 
used  every  day?  No  one  who  has  not 
been  through  a  pottery.  An  every- 
day plate  passes  through  three  dozen 
or  more  hands  from  the  time  the 
materials  are  taken  from  the  ground 
to  its  arrival  in  a  store.  Bowls,  cups, 
anything  in  "hollow  ware,"  go 
through  several  more  processes; 
while  the  decorated  article  commem- 
orates numerous  other  operations. 
The  wonder  is  that  we  can  buy  dishes 
as  cheaply  as  we  do,  and,  as  one  goes 
the  rounds  of  a  pottery,  he  marvels 
that  ever  a  piece  comes  out  perfect 
after  such  rough  usage. 

The  subject  of  ceramics  is  most 
fascinating,  for  it  is  one  of  the  old- 
est, and,  next  to  agriculture,  the 
widest  spread  of  all  the  arts.  The  v  - 
rieties  and  types  are  numerous, 
designated  according  to  color  struc- 
ture, use  and  locality.  Each  country 
seems  to  have  its  own  special  makes, 
and  there  is  a  wide  range  from  the 
crude,  sunbaked  utensils  of  the  Am- 
erind and  unglazed  red  pottery  of  the 
Romans  to  the  delicately  fashioned 
Sevres  cnina  and  the  Satsuma  of 
Japan;  the  Palissy  ware  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  the  Minton  paste 
porcelain  of  the  twentieth  century; 
the  Majolica  platters  of  Italy  and 
the  Wedgewood  vases  of  England. 

The  evolution  of  method,  the  his- 
tory of  the  various  potteries,  the 
comparison  of  prices,  are  all  equally 
interesting.  In  America,  the  in- 
dustry had  a  hard  time  to  thrive  up 
until  1860. 

In  1866  there  were  eleven  potteries 
in  the  United  States  making  W.  G. 
and  C.  C.  (white  granite  and  cream 
color).  To-day  there  are  over  one 
thousand  in  contrast  to  the  seven 
hundred  of  1880. 

East  Liverpool,  is  the  second  great 
est  center  of  the  fictile  art  in  the 
country,  being  outranked  only  by 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  it  was  the  writ- 
er's good  fortune  last  week  to  be 
visiting  there  and  to  be  taken 
through  the  K.  T.  &  K.  factory,  the 


largest  one  in  the  city,  and  one  of 
the  oldest,  being  established  by  Isaac 
Knowles  in  1854,  who  commenced 
with  one  kiln  to  make  yellow  ware 
from  native  clay.  To-day  this  firm 
imports  clays  from  all  over  the 
world,  New  England,  North  Caro- 
lina, British  Isles,  China. 

We  began  at  the  beginning,  in 
the  clay  bins,  where  everything  was 
covered  with  fine  white  powder,  and 
men  in  undershirts  were  loading  the 
various  clays  into  a  scale  epuipped 
wheelbarrow.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  mixture  be  accurate.  The 
chief  difference  between  yellow  and 
white  ware  is  in  the  preparation  of 
the  mixture,  which  is  composed  of 
black  ball  clay,  Kaolin,  flint  and  feld- 
spar. The  weighed-out  materials  are 
fed  to  a  blunger,  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  and  stirred.  From  this  great 
tank,  with  revolving  shaft,  bearing 
paddles,  the  mixture  is  run  into  a 
sieve  and  thoroughly  triturated  with 
water.  This  impalpable  solution  is 
pumped  to  a  filter  press,  which  has 
some  fifty  or  sixty  chambers  lined 
with  cotton  cloth.  All  superfluous 
water  is  squeezed  out,  leaving  only 
great  circular  clay  leaves,  which  are 
stored  untd  needed  by  the  potters: 
when  great  masses  of  leaf  are  knead- 
ed into  pliable  condition  by  a  pugging 
machine  (pigs  in  iron,  but  pugs  in 
clay.)  The  pugs  are  then  elevated 
to  the  plate-maker  and  jiggermen. 

Flat  pieces,  such  as  saucers,  plat- 
ters, plates,  are  made  on  revolving 
discs,  called  twirlers,  while  cups  and 
bowls  are  formed  by  jiggers,  the  clay 
being  thrown  into  a  mold  and  press- 
ed into  shape  by  a  revolving  stick, 
technically  termed  a  "pull  down." 
Handles,  small  pitchers,  and  the  like, 
are  pressed  in  plaster  of  Paris  modls. 

To  see  gi  eat  rows  of  men  and 
women  standing  at  tables  making 
dishes  by  means  of  instruments  run 
by  motor  power  was  a  great  con- 
trast to  a  pottery  I  remember  vis- 
iting in  India,  where  one  turbaned, 
barefooted  old  man  crouched  on  the 
floor  and  turned  his  wheel  with  a 
stick  stuck  in  a  hole  on  the  perimeter 
of  his  wheel,  and,  while  the  momen- 
tum lasted,  deftly  fashioned  his  clay 
into  quaint  and  beautiful  shapes. 

"Turn,  turn,  my  wheel!  This  earthen  jar 
A  touch  can  make,  a  touch  can  mar." 

Never  before  was  the  meaning  so 
clear  of  the  Biblical  saying; "As  clay 
in  the  potter's  hands." 

The  processes  known  to  clay-work- 
ers are  "throwing,"  "pressing"  and 


"casting."  The  first  was  the  only 
process  used  by  the  Hindu  potter. 
At  East  Liverpool  most  of  the  work 
is  pressed,  or  jiggered,  hand  pressing 
being  resorted  to  only  when  the 
shape  will  not  permit  the  use  of 
wheelwork.  Jugs,  vegetable  dishes, 
teapots,  are  usually  made  by  hand, 
the  only  method  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.  Handles  are  made  se- 
parate and  solid,  being  cut  out  by  a 
sharp  knife  after  drying,  and  glued 
by  a  liquid  clay  to  the  cup  or  pitcher 
which  they  are  to  adorn.  This  is 
"piecework."  One  man  told  me  he 
could  "handle"  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dozen  cups  a  day. 

Behind  the  potters  were  great 
racks,  and,  as  fast  as  the  articles 
were  formed,  boys  took  them  to  the 
drying  shelves,  returning  with  the 
empty  molds.  Before  the  dried  forms 
are  ready  to  be  packed  into  saggers" 
and  fired,  they  go  to  the  finishers, 
who,  with  wet  sponges  and  sharpened 
pieces  of  steel  trim  away  all  extra 
bits  of  clay  and  smooth  the  edges. 

"Saggers"  are  boxes  shaped  like 
the  figure  8  about  twelve  inches  high 
and  an  inch  thick,  made  of  a  clay 
mixed  with  ground-up  dishes.  It 
takes  hundreds  of  these  to  fill  a  kiln. 

After  a  sagger  is  packed,  a  roll  of 
wet  clay  is  laid  around  the  top  of 
it.  This  is  called  a  "plug,"  and 
makes  the  sagger  airtight  when  the 
next  one  is  put  on  top. 

After  the  first  firing  of  forty-eight 
or  fifty  hours,  the  ware  is  known  as 
"biscuit  ware."  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  see  the  "drawing"  of  a  kiln, 
men  empting  the  saggers  into  great 
clothes  baskets,  marching  away  with 
them  to  "sorters,"  while  others,  with 
trowel  in  hand,  scrape  off  the  plugs 
and  stack  the  saggers.  The  biscuit 
ware  is  then  dusted  and  sorted,  and 
stamped  with  the  firm  name,  when 
it  is  ready  to  be  dipped  in  the  glaze, 
which  is  lead  color,  made  principally 
of  ground  spar  and  water.  This 
used  to  be  a  very  dangerous  process, 
but  the  man  I  talked  to  said  he  had 
been  at  it  eighteen  years  and  had 
never  been  ill.  He  stood  with  bared 
arms  over  a  large  tub  of  the  liquid, 
each  hand  sti  etched  from  edge  to 
edge  of  a  plate,  which  he  shook  a- 
round  in  the  glaze,  and  then  stood 
them  up  in  a  rack  to  drip,  while  a 
girl  constantly  kept  removing  the 
dryer  ones  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  wet  ones' 

Again  they  were  stacked  in  sag- 
gers; which,  this  time,  were  painted 
with  red  lead  inside,  to  keep  the  glaze 
from  drawing  away  from  the  dishes 
and  the  various  articles  were  sepa- 
rated with  stilts,  and  pins  stuck  in 
the  sides  of  the  sagger,  so  that  only 
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Receiving  Home  — "Joyland"  — Being  Built  at  Durham,  N.  C. 


Here's   to  the  children  we  hold  in  our 
heaits! 
May  they  make  the  dear  Father  their 
guide! 
This  girl-land  and  boy-land  be   ever   a 
JOYLAND, 
Spreading  strength   and   good  cheer 
far  ana  wide. 

F.  G.  S. 

The  legitimate  demands  upon  the 
Society  have  increased  so  enormously 
during  the  last  two  are  three  years 
that  the  work  can  never  be  done 
without  a  Receiving  Home,  where 
the  children  can  be  cared  for  temp- 
orarily and  prepared  for  placement 
in  Christian  families. 

The  basement  walls  of  "Joyland" 
completed  and  thousands  of  dollars 
Worth  of  material  on  the  ground, but 
Work  is  stopped  till  additional  funds 
to  continue  construcion  arereceived. 

Since  organization  in  1903,  the 
NorthCarolina  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety, under  the  management  of 
State  Superintendent,  W.  B.  Street- 
ter,  has  rescued  and  put  on  the 
high  road  to  useful  citizenship  hun- 
dreds of  neglected  chidren,  all  of 
whom  were  such  as  are  not  admitted 
to  our  orphanages.  It  is  said  that 
a  majority  of  these  would  now  be 
swelling  the  criminal  or  pauper  ranks 
except  for  the  Society's  work.  The 
number  of  children  thus  rescued  is 
put  at  over  1700. 

the  smallest  spots  would  be  unglazed. 
Butter  dishes  were  put  in  first, 
turned  upside  down,  the  glaze  bav- 
ins' been  removed  from  the  lower  rib 
by  scraping  against  the  sagger's 
rough  outside.  When  these  have 
again  burned,  drawn  and  dressed 
(the  rough  spots  hit  off  with  thin 
pieces  of  steel,)  they  are  piled  in 
store-roorns  ready  for   shipment  as 


white  ware,  or   to  be    decorated  in 
various  patterns.  ' 

This  is  the  way  that  all  granite, 
cream  color,  hotel  china,  semi-porce- 
lain and  Belleek  (that  used  by  home 
"china  painters")  are  made,  the 
difference  being  in  the  proportions 
used  in  the  mixture  and  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  kilns.  The  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hotel  china,  which  has 
little  or  no  pretence  to  artistic  merit, 
but  holds  its  own  for  the  "strenuous 
life"  demanded  of  it.  This  is  the 
ware  for  which  the  Knowles,  Taylor 
&  Knowles  pottery  of  East  Liver- 
pool is  noted.  Tons  of  pottery  have 
been  destroyed  in  experimenting 
along  this  line;  but  it  if  at  least  con- 
ceded that  the  desired  toughness  can 
be  secured  by  high  temperature,  and 
the  necessary  adjustment  of  materi- 
als seems  to  be  ascertained. 

"Behind  us  in  our  path  we  cast 
The  broken  potsherds  of  the  past, 
And  all  arc  ground  to  dust  at  last, 
And  trodden  into  clay." 


We  Waste  Millions. 

We  waste  millions  in  the  slovenly 
way  we  handle  the  south's  billion 
dollar  cotton  crop,  and  practically 
the  same  charge  holds  good  as  to 
other  crops,  althojgh  the  loss  is  not 
quite  so  great  as  to  other  products 
that  do  not  count  up  so  fast  as  cotton. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  one  of  the 
greatest  losses  to  the  producers  is  on 
eggs  and  poultry.  Why,  it  is  said 
that  the  Iosj  in  breakage,  negligence 
and  careless  handling  of  eggs  and 
poultry  amounts  to  $75,000,000  a 
year.  That  is  about  75  cents  a  head 
for  every  living  soul  iu  the  United 
States.     Is  it  possible? 


Dr.  M.  E.  Pennington,  chief  of 
the  food  search  laboratory  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, vouches  for  it.  He  asserts 
that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
and  poultry  produced  in  this  country 
never  reaches  consumer  at  all,  but 
goes  to  the  dump,  crematory  or 
some  other  place  not  meant  for  food- 
stuffs. He  estimates  the  total  value 
of  poultry  and  egg  products  at  $750,- 
000,000  a  year  and  says  that  is  be- 
low the  estimate,  while  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  loss  on  it  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars. 

Dr.  Pennington  says  if  $500,000,- 
000  could  be  assigned  as  the  value 
of  poultry  and  about  $250,000,000  as 
the  value  of  eggs  we  would  have  a 
loss  of  $50,000,000  on  eggs  alone. 
That  represents  a  loss  of  20  per  cent. 
Besides  the  actual  loss,  he  contends 
that  there  is  a  loss  of  30  per  cent  in 
deterioration,  due  to  bad  handling. 
The  south  is  accused  of  failure  to 
grade  eggs  and  it  ships  good  ones 
along  with  "dirties,"  thus  causing 
all  to  get  a  low  grade  and  low  price 
in  the  markets.  Dr.  Pennington 
says  that  so  far  as  overvaluing,  the 
poultry  and  egg  product  is  concerned, 
it  is  too  conservative,  since  the 
trade  figures  the  value  at  $1,000,- 
000,000. 

That  is  about  along  with  the 
value  of  the  south's  cotton  crop,  and 
yet  it  is  said  we  do  not  produce  half 
the  eggs  and  poultry  that  the  country 
would  consume.  They  get  after  us 
every  year  about  this  matter  of 
loss  on  eggs  and  poultry,  as  it  is 
about  time  we  were  reforming  in  a 
way  that  it  would  put  money  in  our 
pockets. — Wilmington  star. 
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A  stream  had  lost  its  way 

Amid  the  grass  and  fern; 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well, 

Where  weary  men  might  turn; 
He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care 

A  ladle  at  the  brink; 
He  thought  not   of    the  deed  he  did, 

But  judged  that  all  might  drink. 
He  passed  again,  and  lo!  the  well 

By  summer  never  dried, 
Had    cooled  ten  thousand    parching 
tongues, 

And  saved  a  life  beside. 


A  nameless  man,  amid  a  crowd 

That  thronged  the  daily  mart, 
Let  fall  a  word  of  hope  and  love, 

Uustudied  from  the  heart; 
A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown, 

A  transitory  breath  — 
It  raised  abrothpr  from  the  dust, 

It  saved  a  soul  from  death. 
0  germ!  0  fount!  0  word  of  love! 

0  thought  at  random  cast! 
Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first, 

But  mighty  at  the  last. 

—  Selected. 


Give!  Give! 


CHAS.  E.  BOGER,  Superintendent. 


God's  love  hath  in  us  wealth  unheaped; 

Only  by  giving  is  it  reaped. 

The  body  withers,  and  the  mind, 

If  pent  in  by  selfish  rind. 

Give  strength,  give  thought,  give  deeds,  give  pelf, 

Give  love,  give  tears,  and  give  thyself, 

Give,  give,  be  always  giving. 

Who  gives  not,  is  not  living. 
The  more  we  give, 
The  more  we  live. 


Entered  at  the  post  office  at  Concord, 
N.  C,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 


Abiding  Faith. 

I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must 
With  step  triumphant,  and  a  heart 

of  cheer; 
Who  fights  the  daily  battle  with- 
out fear; 
Sees  his  hopes  fail,  yet  keeps  unfal- 
tering trust 
1  hat  God  is  God. 


Spring. 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not 

how; 
Everything  is  happy  now, 
Everything  is  upward  striving. 
'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be 

true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to 

be  blue; 
'Tis  the  natural  way  of  living. 

-  -Lowell. 


Look  and  You  Will  Find. 

Look  for  goodness,  look  for  glad- 
ness, 

You  will  meet  them  all  the  while; 
If  you  bring  a  smiling  visage 

To  the  glass,  you  meet  a  smile. 


Gather  ye  rosebuds   while  >e  mav, 

Old  time  is  still  a-flying; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiks  today 

Tomorrow  may  be  dying. 

— Herrick. 


Let  Youth  with  its  £rourin£ 
'strength,  lighten  the  iw&etisi 
fo>rne  by  d&er  Guitars,  mb  take  more  en  its  ovin 
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A  PRA  YER. 

If  there  be  some  Weaker  one, 
Givz  me  strength  to  help  him  on; 
If  a  blinder  soul  there  be 
Let  me  guide  him 
Nearer  thee. 


w 
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SOME  MATTERS  MERITING  NOTICE  AND  THOUGHT 


By  Jim  Riddick. 


Of  course,  you  have  traveled  on 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad  between 
Greensboro  and  Raleigh.  This  road 
is  operated  by  the  Southern,  and  the 
distance  is  81  miles  and  the  quickest 
running  time  is  three  hours.  The 
track  is  good,  and  yet  the  schedule 
averages  just  27  miles  to  the  hour. 
There  is  no  road  in  North  Carolina 
that  carries  as  many  people  -  the 
cars  are  crowded  daily  the  year 
round;  but  there  is  one  thing  that 
we  do  not  exactly  endorse:  it  takes 
nearly  thirty  minutes  to  go  through 
the  city  of  Durham.  The  train 
stops  at  West  Durham,  at  Durham, 
Coal  Snute,  Water  Tank,  and  East 
Durham.  We  have  been  going  over 
this  road  for  thirty  years,  and  we 
have  yet  to  see  a  passenger  get  on 
or  off  at  West  Durham  or  East  Dur- 
ham.    Has  any  one  else? 

Each  chair  coach  and  pullman  has 
a  smoking  apartment.  If  you  want 
to  study  human  nature  and  see  all 
kinds  of  folks,  just  spend  a  while  in 
one  during  the  early  morning  hours. 
Some  of  the  smallest  men  on  the 
road  require  the  whole  room  to  don 
bib  and  tucker,  and  the  odd  things 
some  try  to  display  in  making  up 
their  toilet  give  them  dead  away— 
don't  know  how  to  use  them,  and  of 
course  one  is  sure  that  the  things 
were  borrowed  just  for  that  trip. 
The  most  intolerable  nuisance,  how- 
ever, is  the  fool  that  persist  in  shav- 
ing himself  with  an  old  fashioned 
razor— one's  life  is  endangered 
merely  to  permit  a  dude  to  perform. 

Don't  know  whether  there  was 
methsd  or  foresight  in  the  arrange- 
ment, but  there  is  a  combination  in 
a  certain  town  that  strikes  me  as 
funny  if  not  suggestive.  You  come 
to  a  Cafe;  adjoining  It  is  a  drug 
store,  and  above  the  Cafe  is  a 
private  Infirmary  and  a  Dentist's 
shop.  It  is  not  clear  whether  these 
businesses  sought  a  position  near 
the  Cafe  to  catch  emergency  trade, 
or  whether  it  so  happened— it  sure  is 
convenient.  No  one  has  even  sus- 
pected an  interlocking  directorate. 


I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  organized 
charity.  It  relieves  real  suffering 
and  prevents  impositions.  I  have 
been  solicited  by  an  old  woman  fre- 
quently for  alms— her  wail  is  fierce.. 
She  makes  the  rounds  daily,  and  it's 
a  different  story — she's  so  versatile 
and  so  persistent. 

She  has  trained  her  daughter  and 


her  grand  daughter.  They  appear 
at  the  front  door  to  borrow  a  jar  to 
carry  home  an  unexpected  purchase; 
next  they  left  home  to  mail  a  special 
delivery  letter  and  suddenly  found 
that  the  purse  was  left  behind,  so 
desire  to  borrow  twelve  cencs  to  pur- 
chase postage  — genius  like  that  has 
a  high  market  value  if  it  could  be 
controlled  and  directed.  Lastw^ek 
I  saw  the  same  old  grand-ma  sidle 
up  to  a  lady  in  the  parlor  of  the  Sel- 
wyn  hotel  and  she  told  a  tale  of  a 
desperately  ill  daughter  calling  for 
her  to  come  and  that  the  railroad 
fare  was  thus  and  so;  one  hour  later 
the  same  old  professional,  begging 
grandma  was  at  the  station  looking 
for  duplicates,  triplicates  "&e,  &c. 
The  cause  of  real  and  genuine  benev- 
olence is  retarded  by  these  miserable 
professionals. 

It  is  the  saddest  thing  in  the  world 
to  see  beauty  fade,  unkeptness  to 
succeed  order,  soil  overcome  cleanli- 
ness—the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg  to  be  killed  that  another  proposi- 
tion should  survive.  For  the  glory 
of  a  crowd  of  gentlemen,  who  showed 
faith  in  their  town,  even  reaching 
out  ten  years  ahead  of  it,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  special  significance  on  the 
map  of  the  country  in  the  eyes  of 
outsiders,  let  us  hope  that  a  once 
spotless  hotel,  neat,  attractive  clean 
—a  Bethany— may  be  rescued  from 
a  cruel  milking.  Patriotic  men  de- 
serve better  returns. 

There  is  a  chair  car  that  runs  from 
Waynesville,     where    Commissioner 
Tom  Lee  lives,  to  Goldsboro,   where 
L.  M.  Michaux  resides.     I  rod?  it  a 
few  days  ago.     I  sat    opposite    two 
gentlemen.     One  was  a  young  bank- 
er; the  other   was  three  and    a  half 
score  or  more.     I  know  them    both 
— they  are  fine,  good    fellows,    but 
they  love  money  and  they  do  things 
worth  while.     In  answer  to  a    ques- 
tion the  youngbanker  said:  "Pretty 
well;    we  are    just  four    years  old, 
but  we  have  declared  every    year    a 
dividend  of  6  per  cent,  but  this  year 
our  bank    made  42  per  cent."     The 
old  father    in  banking  business   ex- 
claimed: "That  is    sinful."    You  see 
that  42-per  cent  bank    has    a    small 
capital,  but  the  standing    and  char- 
acter of    the    peoDle,    who    manage 
it,  are  such  that  many  people    put 
in   their  dollars  until    the    deposits 
reach  an  enormous    sum.     If    these 
people  lend  money  at  the  legal  rate, 
have  no    pets,    don't   set  traps    for 


innocent  lambs  and  deal  fairly  with 
folks-well,  all  is  well.  If  they 
run  a  tan-yard,  they  should  be  sup- 
pressed. It  is  confidence.  Nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  all  business  is 
confidence  and  paper. 

The  Girl  to  be  Avoided. 

She  is  the  girl  who  takes  you  off 
in  one  corner  and  tells  vou  things 
that  you  wouldn't  repeat  to  your 
mother. 

She  is  the  girl  who  is  anxious  to 
have  vou  join  a  party  which  is  to  be 
"a  dead  secret,"  and  which,  because 
people  are  very  free  and  easy, 
makes  you  uncomfortable,  and  wish 
you  were  at  home. 

She  is  the  girl  who  tries  to  induce 
you,  "just  for  fun,"  to  smoke  a 
cigarette,  or  to  take  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  you  don't  know,  possibly  she 
does  not,  that  many  of  the  sinners 
of  today  committed  their  first  sins 
"just  for  fun." 

She  is  the  girl  who  persuades  you 
that  to  stay  at  home  and  care  for 
and  love  your  own,  to  help  mother, 
and  to  have  your  pleasures  at  home 
and  where  the  home  people  can  see 
them,  is  stupid  and  tiresome,  and 
that  spending  the  afternoon  walking 
up  and  down  the  streets  looking  at 
the  windows  and  people  is  "just 
delightful." 

She  is  the  girl  that  persuades  you 
that  slang  is  witty,'  that  a  loud  dress 
that,  attracts  the  attention  is  "sty- 
lish," and  that  to  be  on  very  familiar 
terms  with  three  or  four  young  men 
is  an  evidence  of  your  charms  and 
fascination,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is, 
an  outward,  visible  sign  of  your  per- 
fect folly. 

She  is  the  girl  who  persuades  you 
that  it  is  a  very  smart  thing  to  be 
referred  to  as  a  "gay  girl."  She  is 
very,  very  much  mistaken. 

And  cf  all  the  others,  she  is  the 
girl  who  no  matter  how  hard  she 
may  try  to  make  vov  believe  in  her, 
is    to    be    avoided,— Ladies'    Home 

Journal. 

Where  Privilege  Belonged. 
It  was  during  the  rush  hours  and 
the  car  was  crowded    to  its  full  ca- 
pacity, and  then  some. 

A  rather  gaudily  dressed  young 
man  was  standing  next  to  a  German, 
each  holding  to  the  overhanging 
strap.  The  car  gave  a  sudden  lurch , 
which  resulted  in  the  young  man 
stepping  on  the  German's  toes.  This 
irritated  the  German,  who  addressed 
the  other  angrily: 

"Mine  friendt,"  he  said,  " I  know 
mine  feet  was  meant  to  be  valked  on, 
but  dot  brivilege  belongs  to  me."— 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 
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A  Page  of  Picked  North  Carolina  Babies. 


First  Prize  Baby. 


Robert  royal  smithwick 

Wendell 

Age,  33  months,     Score,  99.9 


Second  Prize  Baby. 


Dick  Hester  Frazier 
Bahama 
Age,  18  months.     Score,  S9. 


FOUR  WINNERS. 

From  all  over  North  Carolina  there 
went  to  Raleigh,  during  the  late 
State  Fair,  for  "The  Better  Babies 
Contest,"  all  kinds  of  babies.  There 
were  four  hundred  of  them,  and 
they  say  that  more  than  a  hundred 
were  deprived  of  the  contest  by  the 
miserable  weather  prevailing.  Of 
course  every  mother  naturally  and 
by  right  thought  she  had  the  sweet- 
est baby,  but  the  contest  was  not 
based  on  sweetness  but  on  physique 
etc. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  babies, 
lean  babies,  fat  babies,  smiling 
babies,  serious  babies,  white  haired, 
black  haired,  golden  haired,  red 
haired,  candy  haired,  no  haired 
and  fuzzy  haired  babies,  but  it  was 
the  dearest  picture  imaginable.  There 
were  fair  babies,  dark  complected 
badies,  clear  skinned  babies  and  some 
with  little  freckles — no  two  babies 
were  alike.  There  was  enough  dif- 
ference between  them  all  to  convince 
the  judges  or  any  one  else  that  all 
these  precious  youngsters  did  not 
have  the  same  Pa  and  Ma. 

The  Uplift  has  no  doubt  about 
the  efficiency  of  the  Judges.  If  the 
lady  who  is  writing  this  account 
had  been  on  the  court  of  decision, 
she  would  have  put  every  baby  on 
exhibit  in  Class  A,  each  winning  a 
first  prize,  with  probably  enough 
following  on  the  committee  to  make 
a  tie,  and  thus  financially  embar- 
rassing the  managers  in  paying  off 
the  prizes.  What  would  have  con- 
trolled the  decision  with  this  com- 
ie enter  would  be  based  entirely  on 
disposition — a  baby  that  didn't  cry, 
and  smiled  when  we  proceeded  to 
examine  it,  sure  would  have  gotten 
our  Vote  on  that  contest  and  at  auy 
other  place.     A  cry  always  debars. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  this  mag- 
azine to  publish  the  pictures  of  the 
four  winners  in  that  contest  that 
was  held  at  the  late  state  Fair.  A 
finer  lot  of  finer  kids  can  not  be 
found  anywhere,  but  all  over  North 
Carolina  there  are  thousands  just  as 
fine  but  no  finer.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  winners  are  all  boy  ba- 
bies. It's  not  possible  to  find  a  hap- 
pier man  than  was  Secretary  of 
State  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  who  was  se- 
lected to  award  the  prize  to  Master 
Robert  Royal  Smithwick,  the  cham- 
pion baby.  The  scene  is  illustrated 
in  the  December  Health  Bulletin. 


Third  Prize  Baby. 


Charles  Aycock  Poe 

Raleigh 

Age,  6  months.     Score,  99.7 


Fourth  Prize  Baby. 


Calvin  Nelson  Murray 

Raleigh 

Age,  29  months.     Score,  99,6. 
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The  Story  of  a  Swan  Song. 

By  ANNE  SPOTTSWOOD  YOUNG. 


Nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  _  years 
ago  there  appeared  in  the  city  of 
Frankfort,  Germany,  an  advertise- 
ment of  interest  to  all  music  lovers. 
This  advertisement  announced  an 
unusual  entertainment,  and  told  of 
the  genius  of  two  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  brother  and  sistei .  One  of 
the  paragraphs  ran  as  follows: 

The  girl,  now  in  her  twelfth,  and 
the  boy  in  his  eight  year,    will    not 
only  play  concertos  up- 
on the  harpsichord(the 
girl,   indeed  the   most 
difficult  pieces  of  the 
great  masters) , but  the 
boy  wil    also  perform 
upon  a  violin,   accom- 
pany    in     symphonies 
upon  the  harpsichord, 
cover  the  keys  with  a 
cloth,  and  play  as  well 
as  if  they  were  insight, 
and  also  designate  any 
note    or  chord   struck 
at  a  distance,  whether 
upon  a  harpsichord  or 
any  other  musical  in- 
strument,or  upon  bel's 
glasses,  musical  clocks, 
etc.     Finally,    he  will 
extemporize,  not  only 
upon  the  harpsichord, 
but  also  upon  the  or- 
gtin,  as  long  as  anyone 
desires,  in  all,  even  the 
most    difficult      keys 
that  can  be  proposed, 
and    thus   prove   that 
he  understands  the  or- 
gan,   which  is    totally 
different  from  the  har- 
psichord   in  its  treat- 
ment. 

Today  in   Frankfort 
there  is  an  institution 
of  music  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  boy 
told  about  in  this  old 
advertisement —  Moz- 
artstiftung.   With  that 
word  before  you,   it  will  not  be  hard 
to    guess  who    these    two   chiidren 
were.  They  were     Maria    Ann    and 
Wolscang  Mozart.      While  both  were 
wonderfully  gifted,    the    boy  grew 
up  to  be  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  world.     When  only  three  years 
old. he  was  fascinated  with  the  harp- 
sichord, and  would  pick  out  with  his 
tiny  fingers  the   passages  which  he 
heard  in  his  sister's   music  lessons. 
The  boy's  father  was  a  fine  musician, 
and  Wolfgang   began  lessons  under 
him  at  the  age  of  four.     At  five  he 


was  writing  little  melodies,  and  when 
he  was  six  he  and  his  sister  played 
before  critical  audiences,  and  aston- 
ished everyone  by  their  talent.  Both 
children  worked  very  hard,  and  we 
are  told  that  Wolfgang  studied  pro- 
foundly. If  you  will  look  up  that 
word  profoundly  in  the  dictionary, 
you  will  find  that  it  means  deeply, 
and  that  you  cannot  study  profound- 
ly without  studying  to  the  very  bot- 


STATUE  OF  MOZART,  SALZBURG. 


torn  of  your  subject.  That  is  just 
what  Wolfgang  did.  He  said  to  an 
acquaintance  at  one  time,  after  high 
praise  had  been  given  to  his  work: 

"People  err  if  they  think  my  art 
has  cost  me  no  trouble.  I  assure  you, 
my  dear  friend,  no  one  has  taken 
such  pains  with  the  study  of  compo- 
sition as  I.  There  is  hardly  a  cele- 
brated master  in  music  whom  I  have 
not  carefully,  and,  in  many  cases, 
several  times  studied  through." 

Hadyn  said  of  him,  speaking  to 
Wolfgang's  father,  "I  tell  you  before 
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God,  and  as  a  man  of  honor,  that  I 
look  upon  your  son  as  the  greatest 
composer  of  whom  I  ever  heard." 

Mozart's  life  history,  however,  can 
be  read   by   most  boys  and  girls  in 
the    nearest     library.     This    article 
will  tell  you  but  one  incident  in  that 
life  which  is  so  full  of  stories  worth 
remembering.     There  is  an  old  fable 
which  tells  us  that   the  swan  when 
about  to   die   is  endowed   with    the 
gift  of  song,  and  pours  forth  its  woe 
sweetly  and  sadly  in   musical   notes 
of  farewell.     Thus  it  happens   that 
the  latt  musical  work  of  a  composer 
is  sometimes  called  his  "Swan  Song." 
The    swan    song    of 
Mozart  was  written  in 
Viennp,    whither     the 
musician    had      gone, 
troubled    with     many 
perplexities,    ill,     dis- 
couraged    and     sadly 
overworked.     He  was 
composing   a   requiem 
at   the   time,     and    in 
spite  of  his  illness  was 
working  hard   to     fin- 
ish this  piece  of   work 
that  was  to  be  his  last 
musical      composition. 
'  Each    day    before     hi 
was  confined  to  his  b?d 
he  would  take  a  walk, 
hoping  to  regain  some 
of  his  lost  strergth.  In 
these  walks,  day  after 
day,   he    passed    by   a 
little      old      curiosity 
shop,     a  small  second 
hand  store. 

In  front  of  this  shop 
there  played  numerous 
children.  The  sick  man 
asked  their  name  one 
day  and  learned  that 
it  was  Ruttler.  He 
soon  became  acquaint- 
ed with  them.  They 
replied  bright'y  and 
sweetly  to  his  ques- 
tions, and  looked  for 
his  coming  esch  day 
with  growing  interest. 
There  were  fourteen 
boys  and  girls  in  this 
Ruttler  family,  the  oldest  only  six- 
teen. 

The  father  of  this  rollicking  brood 
soon  became  interested  in  the  stran- 
ger, too,  and  seeing  thpt  he  looked 
worn  and  ill,  asked  him  one  day  to 
rest  in  the  shop.  He  told  him  that 
his  little  store  would  be  open  to  him 
at  any  time  as  a  resting  pla^e  and. 
that  the  children  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  chair  in  readiness  for  him 
each  morning,  if  he  so  desired,  The 
propretor  of  the  small  curiosity  shop 
was  poor  enough,  and  had  little    to 
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offer  anyone,  but  he    had    a    warm 
and    sympathetic  heart,     and   there 
was  something  very  fascinating  and 
appealing  about  this  kindly  stranger 
who  seemed  so  interested  in  his  boys 
and  girls.     It  was  only  when  Mozart 
saw  the  children  that  his  face  light- 
ed with  a  smile.     At  other  times  he 
looked    worried  and    troubled.     He 
did  not  tell    his    name   to    his    new 
friends,  but  he  did  accept  their  kind 
offer  and  came  into  the  shop  each 
day  to  rest  and  chat  a  few   minutes 
before    continuing    his    walk.     The 
children  watched  for  him  and  always 
had  his  chair  in  readiness.     The  fath- 
er noted  with  deep  concern,  however, 
that  the  "sick    stranger,"    as    they 
called  him  among  themselves,    was 
growing  paler  and  weaker  each  day. 
One  morning-  the  Rittler  children 
ran  to  meat  their  friend  with  more 
than   ordinary    gladness    shining    in 
their  faces. 

"Please  sir,"  said  the  first  comer 
breathlessly,  "will  you  not  come  in 
and  see  our  new  baby?  We  have  a 
little  sister  who  came  to  us  during 
the  night." 

Of  course  Mozart  declared  he 
would  have  to  see  the  new  baby  by 
all  means,  and  when  the  little  sister 
was  brought  to  him  in  its  father's 
arms  the  great  musician  said,  "My 
good  man,  you  have  many  now  to 
care  for  in  your  little  flock.  Have 
you  yet  found  a  godfather  for  this 
little  one? 

The  father  shook  his  head,  and 
Mozart  smilingly  requested  that  he 
be  made  godfather,  and  that  the  lit 
tie  girl  should  be  named  Gabriel. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  at  that, 
and  the  new  godfather  at  once  pre- 
sented the  baby  girl  with  a  small 
purse  of  gold.  He  then  looked  a. 
bout  the  shop  and  requested  that  he 
be  allowed  to  play  on  the  violin  that 
hung  in  the  window.  Any  request 
that  he  might  have  made  would  have 
been  gladly  granted,  and  the  violin 
was  placed  in  his  hands  at  once.  To 
the  surprise  of  all.  he  began  to 
play  not  only  well,  but  marvelously, 
He  forgot  the  little  group  about  him. 
he  did  not  notice  the  crowd  of 
curious  ones  that  gathered  in  front 
of  the  shop  door.  He  just  played 
on  and  on,  absorbed  in  his  music. 
When  he  had  finished  playing  he 
put  down  the  violin,  took  a  music 
sheet  from  his  pocket,  and  hastily 
jotted  down  what  he  had  played, 
then  left  the  shop,  again  requesting 
that  he  be  told  when  the  christening 
day  of  the  baby  Gabriel  had  ar- 
rived. 

The  next  day  came  and  went,  but 
the  stranger  did  not  visit  the  little 
shop.     Neither    did  he    appear    the 
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next  day  nor  the  next,  and  the  child- 
ren became  troubled.  At  length, 
after  some  time  had  passed,  they 
begged  their  father  to  go  to  the  ad- 
dress which  their  friend  had  left 
them  and  inquire  how  he  was.  The 
father  did  as  requested,  for  he  felt 
quite  as  anxious  as  did  his  children, 
but  he  was  shocked  to  find  crepe  on 
the  door.  Their  friend  had  been 
smitten  with  fever  and  was  gone. 
Not  only  had  he  and  his  children 
lost  a  true  friend,  but  the  world  had 
lost  one  of  its  great  men.  Sadly  he 
went  home  to  tell  his  children  and 
to  comfort  them  as  best  he  could. 
Outside  his  shop  he  found  a  crowd 
of  men,  women  and  children,  for  al- 
ready the  story    of   the    violin    had 


Wolfgang  Mozart. 

gone  forth,  and  people  had  learned 
that  it  was  Mozart  himself  who  had 
paused  here  daily  for  rest  during 
the  last  weeks  of  his  life. 

The, violin  in  the  little  shop  had 
suddenly  become  a  valuable  posses- 
sion. More  than  one  curiosity  col- 
lector offered  to  buy  it  that  very 
day  of  Ruttler,  but  the  proprietor  of 
the  little  shop  and  his  wife  and  child- 
ren were  far  too  sad  to  think  of 
driving  a  bargain  at  the  time,  and 
would  not  part  with  it.  The  violin 
hung  in  the  window  still,  but  it  was 
not  for  sale.  The  little  shop,  how- 
ever, began  at  once  to  prosper  and 
to  become  famous.  People  came  to 
buy,  and  poverty  took  wings  and 
flew  away  from  the  Ruttler  family, 
never  to  return.  The  violin  re- 
mained in  the  family  till  little  Ga- 
briel was  sixteen,  when  it  was  given 
to  her,  and  then  sold  for  many  thou- 
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sands  of  dollars— possibly  for  a  wed- 
ding dowry  for  the  little  maid, 
doutbtless  Mozart  himself  would 
himself  would  have  been  glad  could 
he  have  looked  forward  to  that  day 
when  he  held  the  little  Gabriel  in  his 
arms  and  named  himself  as  her  god- 
father. The  chair  in  which  Mozart 
rested  was  not  sold.  That  was 
treasured  and  kept  in  the  family, 
though  large  sums  were  offered  for 
it,  as  Mozart's  marvelous  work  be- 
came more  and  more  appreciated 
during  the  years.  None  of  the  family 
could  bring  themselves  to  sell  the 
chair,  however.  None  could  ever 
listen  to  the  requiem,  the  great 
master's  last  composition,  his  swan 
song,  part  of  which  had  been  written 
in  their  little  shop,  without  recalling 
in  grateful  remembrance,  and  with 
tear-dimmed  eyes,  their  much  lovrd 
friend.  It  is  certain  that  no  truer 
admirers  mourned  the  loss  of  Mozart 
than  this  German  family  of  boys 
and  girls  into  whose  lives  he  had 
come  so  briefly,  and  yet  so  strangely 
and  sweetly. 


The  Effect  of  Impurity. 

An  eminent  artist  was  one  time 
invited  to  a  banquet  for  men  only. 
He    accepted  the  honor  and  attend- 
ed the   occasion.     The  meal  ended, 
and  the  toasts  began.     Many  bril- 
liant speeches  were  made.     Finally 
a  roan  arose,  made  quite  an  impres- 
sion with  his  wit  and  humor,  and  in 
a  self-confident  manner  suggested, 
"There  are  no    ladies  present,  so  I 
will  illustrate  my  point  with  a  story 
that  would  seem  a  little  off-color  to 
the  gentler  sex."     The  artist  sprang 
to  his  feet,   "Although  there  are  no 
ladies  present,  yet,  if  you  insist  up- 
on telling  a  vulgar  story  I  shall  have 
to  leave  the  room."     A  dozen  voices 
called    out,     "Why  leave  the  room? 
The  artist   replied,     "Because   if  I 
listen  to   that   vulgar  story  it  will 
some   day  get  into  my  brush,   and 
will    spoil    the    masterpiece    of   my 
life."     And   he  was  right;   for  any 
impurity  allowed  to  enter  the  life 
will  some  times  spoil  a  man's  best 
effort.     Whether  a  man  be  a  pastor, 
teacher,  professor,  physician,  lawyer, 
business  man   or  laborer,  impurity 
in  the  least  possible  phase  will  blast 
that  effort  which  would  have  immor- 
talized him  to  the  few  on  earth  and 
exalted  him  in  the  eyes  of  the   mul- 
titudes in  heaven. — Young  Folks. 


We  perfectly  know  what  is  good 
and  what  is  evil;  and  may  be  as  cer- 
tain in  morals  as  in  mathematics. 


Two  in  distress  make  sorrow  less. 
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Expression  of  Love. 


*  Htr^fev  ;;:z.   '■    -r..-: — Jim 


MASONIC  AND  EASTERN  STAR  HOME,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

PREVENTION  STRESSED. 


On  Monday  night,  January  12th, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Greensboro 
News,  the  new  Masonic  and  Eastern 
Star  Home,  just  west  of  Greensboro, 
was  thrown  open  for  the  inspection 
of  the  public.  It  was  recently  com- 
pleted, and  now  has  a  small  popula- 
tion. As  may  be  seen  from  the  cut 
above,  the  building  is  very  attrac- 
tive; its  appointments  are  splendid. 
The  institution  is  for  feeble  and 
incapactitated  members  of  the  Ma- 
sonic and  Eastern  Star  orders,  and 
it  was  built  by  these  orders  and  will 
be  maintained  by  contributions  from 
members  of  these  orders. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
addresses  were  made  by  Past  Grand 
Master  R.  N.  Hackett,  Senater  F.  P. 
Hobgood  ,Mr.  Ceasar  Cone  and  others 
high  in  the  orders  that  stand  sponsor 
for  this  sp! ended  institution.  One 
by  one  the  good  old  state,  which  we 
love,  is  adding  to  the  facilities  for 
the  caring  for  the  worthy,  the  un- 
fortunate, the  disabled  and  the  poor. 
Every  nail  driven  and'  every  brick 
laid  in  the  institutions  of  this  charac- 
ter bring  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  a 
living  expression  of  our  duty  to  one 
another. 

Prosperous  years  to    the  Masonic 
Home. 

The  Old  Wooden  Match  Box. 

Many  of  the  older  people  will  re- 
member the  old  wooden  match  box 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It  was 
made  of  a  round  piece  of  wood 
bored  out  with  an  auger  and  was 
shaped  like  any  ordinary  snuff  box. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Hall  has  one  of  these 
boxes  filled  with  matches  which  she 
has  kept  as  a  souvenir  for  forty  years 
or  more.  In  those  days  such  a  size 
box  of  matches  would  cost  10  or  15 
cent.  Surely  hige  prices  haven't 
affected  the  match  trade.— Bladen 
Journal. 


If  you  put  nothing  in  your  purse 
you  can  take  nothing  out. 


The  State  Board  of  Charities,  Among 
Other  Matters,  Discusses  The  Jack- 
son Training  School  in  an  Interest- 
ing Manner. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities,  of 
which  Miss  Daisy  Densoi,  of  Raleigh, 
is  the  efficient  secretary,  has  filed 
with  Governor  Craig  the  annual  re- 
port for  1913.  It  deals  in  an  enter- 
taining and  forceful  manner  with 
many  subjects  that  particularly  con- 
cerns this  important  board. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  entire  report  in  this  issue, 
but  we  are  pleased  to  publish  below 
what  the  board,  in  its  wisdom,  has 
to  say  regarding  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School.  It  may  be  our  pleasure 
to  discuss  this  report  in  this  and 
other  issues,  and  emphasise  certain 
observations  that  Board  of  Charities 
has  made.     It  is: 

The  JacksonTraining  School  should 
by  enlarged  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
State.     At  present  it  has  a  building 
completed  which  would  increase  the 
capacity  to  ninety,    but  the  water 
supply    is      insufficient.     Decidedly 
one  or  two,  if  necessary,  first-class 
industrial  schools,   like  the   Jackson 
school,  would  be  preferable  to  poor- 
ly financed  and  worse  managedloeal 
institutions  for  this   class.     It  is  to 
be   hoped  that  no  one  county   will 
have  so  large  a  quota  of   boys  who 
cannot  be  successfully  managed   by 
juvenile  court  and  a  probation  off  cer 
(these  there  should  be  in  every  coun- 
ty, that  is  in   a  modified  form)that 
counties  or  towns  should   be  at  the 
expense  of  providing  special  institu- 
tions which  would  cost  a  great  deal 
if  sufficiently  well  equipped  and  offi- 
cered.    In   other  words,   the   small 
local   so-called    'reformatories'   will 
not  meet  the  real  end  because  such 
children  should  have  far  better  op- 
portunities than  the  county  can  af- 
ford for  so  limited  a  number.     But 
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what  are  the  police  justices  to  do 
with  these  unmanageable  boys? 
First  of  all,  appoint  your  probation 
officer,  pay  him,  if  this  is  not  possi- 
ble, prevail  upon  one  of  your  very 
best  philantnropists  to  serve  as  a 
probation  officer  until  the  communi- 
ty can  see  how  this  great  work  can 
be  done.  It  is  far  better  to  save 
the  boy  from  the  stigma  which  even 
the  best  institution  places  upon  him. 
Thus  sifted  there  should  be  fewer 
and  fewer  boys  to  need  such  drastic 
treatment,  for  it  is  a  serious  thing  to 
assume  the  obligation  of  sending  a 
boy  to  the  training  school  (and  we 
protest  against  the  use,  of  the  word 
'reformatory';  we  form  boys,  the 
word  reformatory  is  applied  to  insti- 
tutions taking  men  from  twenty- five 
to  thirty  years  of  age) . 

"Would  it  not  be  possible  for   the 
counties  or  the  larger  towns  to  give 
some  financial  assistance  to  the  train- 
ing school,  so  adequate  room  maybe 
provided  there?     Cannot   they  help 
through  their  private  citizens?  Finan- 
cial aid  must  come  from  the  State  or 
from  its  citizens  to  properly  enlarge 
and  maintain  not  only  the    Jackson 
Training  School  so  it  will  meet  the 
need  for  the  white  boys,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  North  Carolina  as  a  State  to 
perform  a  like  duty  for   the  colored 
boys.  That  is  where  crime  can  be  de- 
creased. Look  after  the  boys— white 
and  black.     There  are  nearly  three 
times  as  many  negroes    under    the 
State's  Prison  authority  as  whites  and 
nearly  seven  times  as  many  blacks  as 
whites  in  the  county  camps.     There 
is  the  opportunity  of  this  State.  Look 
after  the  boys!     The  towns  must  give 
them    playgrounds  and  proper  con- 
structive education  and    recreation, 
yes,  to  each  race.     The  return  will 
be  worth  the  money    outlay.     But 
where-ever  these  wayward  boys  are 
placed  ( and  we  need  a  branch  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School  for  wayward 
girls);  they  should  have  unusual  care 
and  training,  do  you  believe  that  the 
counties  should  undertake  this  when 
there  is  already  a  State  institution 
which  merely  needs  development? 

Discovered  by  Kerosene  in  His  Tea. 

The  discovery  of  oil  in  Papua, 
British  New  Guinea,  was  the  result 
of  a  native  boy  being  whipped  for 
placing  kerosene  in  a  miner's  tea. 
The  lad  declared  his  innocence,  and 
led  the  miner  to  the  well  from  which 
the  water  was  taken,  The  surface 
of  the  water  was  completely  covered 
with  oil,  and  it  is  being  developed 
into  a  huge  commercial    enterprise. 

Into  the  mouth  of  a  bad  dog  falls 
many  a  good  bone. 
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What  the  Retiring  Superintendent  Had  to  Say  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Walter  Thompson. 


Today  I  put  in  your  hands  the 
trust  you  placed  in  mine;  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  your  Chairman,  I  hand 
you  herewith  a  short  story  of  my 
connection  with  the  School. 

Of  the  transactions  at  the  first  few 
meetings  of  the  Board,  I  know  little. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Cook,  then  elected  Chair- 
man of  your  Board  spoke  to  me  about 
some  little  details  and  asked  my 
opinion.  It  was  then  he  and  I  began 
to  talk  about  the  Training  School. 
One  day  he  asked  me  who  would  be 
a  suitable  man  for  superintendent. 
I  told  him,  "Modesty  forbids  my 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  man  in 
North  Carolina  best  suited  to  the 
work."  Upon  my  stating  that  I  would 
like  to  undertake  the  work,  it  was 
virtually  decided  then,  I  think,  that  I 
should  be  superintendent. 

It  was  Mr.  Cook's  desire  and  mine 
that  the  school  should  be  located  in 
Cabarrus.  As  a  result  of  his  en- 
thusiastic efforts,  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  location  were  subscribed 
by  citizens  of  Concord  and  Cabarrus. 
The  Parish  place  3  1-2  miles  south  of 
Concord  was  selected  for  the  site. 
This  tract  consisted  of  227  1-2  acres 
and  to  this  were  added  62  1-2  acres 
more  by  purchase  of  the  Board — an 
option  on  the  latter  having  been  se- 
cured by  Mr.  Cook  when  negotiating 
for  the  Parish  lands. 

The  purchase  of  the  Parish  place 
was  attended  with  great  difficulty. 
Theheirs-at-law  were  greatly  scat- 
tered and  by  the  time  one  was  in 
line  another  was  out.  But  in  the 
last  days  of  January  1909,  the  pur- 
chase money  was  advanced  on  the 
subscriptions  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane 
and  the  exchange  for  the  title  was 
made;  and  thus  the  Training  School 
became  possessed  of  a  place  to  build 
its  home. 

Immediately  after  the  deal  was 
closed,  I  started  north  on  a  trip  to 
visit  similar  schools  and  see  what  they 
were  like.  1  visited  the  National 
Training  School,  (then  The  Reform 
School  of  the  District  of  Coumbia) 
at  Washington;  the  Glen  Mills  School 
near  Philadelphia,  and  the  Children's 
Village  at  Dobb's  Ferry  on  the  Hud- 
son. Of  these  the  Glen  Mills  School, 
conducted  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Nibeckei, 
impressed  me  most  favorably;  and  to 
whatever  extent  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  is  a  copy  of  anything,  it 
is  modeled  after  the  Glen  Mills 
School. 

Returning  to  the  State,  I     set  to 


work  with  the  Chairman  to  devise 
suitable  plans  for  the  first  building. 
After  consultation  with  several  archi- 
tects Mr.  Louis  H.  Asbury,  of  Char- 
lotte, was  chosen  to  design  these 
buildings  and  he  has  planned  all  the 
other  buildings  as  they  have  been 
erected. 

During  the  last  week  in  April  of 
this  year  I  was  invited  by  Mrs.  W. 
H.  S.  Burgwyn,  State  Secretary,  to 
speak  to  the  King's  Daughters  of 
the  North  Carolina  Branch  then  in 
annual  session  at  Raleigh.  Knowing 
that  it  was  to  the  persistent  efforts 
of  these  women  more  than  any  other 
one  force  that  The  Training  School 
was  to  be  a  reality,  I  went.  The 
Order  had  funds  in  hand  with  which 
they  expected  to  erect  a  shop  building. 
They  decided  to  help  build  the  first 
cottage  instead,  accepting  the  prop- 
osition, which  was  that  they  pay  as 
they  could  until  they  should  pay  in 
$5000,  at  which  time  they  should 
dedicate  and  name  the  building. 

On  my  return  bids  were  called  for, 
for  the  erection  of  two  cottages. 
You  can  scarce  imagine  our  dismay 
when  the  lowest  bid  was  nearly  $9000 
each,  when  we  had  only  $7000  in  the 
Treasury. 

The  necessity  for  the  most  rigid 
economy  forced  us  to  build  under 
the  Superintendent's  supervision  and 
this  plan  has  been  followed  to  this 
day. 

The  beginnings  at  the  building 
site  were  attended  with  difficulties  in 
batallions  and  much  anguish  of  soul. 
The  Chairman  and  myself  used  any 
personal  funds  we  could  command 
to  pay  weekly  pay  rolls— the  Superin- 
tendent going  so  far  one  week  as 
to  sell  his  family  horse  that  the  men 
shoul  be  paid  and  the  work  go  for- 
ward. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
D.  B.  Coltrane  became  Treasurer 
to  succeed  Mr.  Ceasar  Cone  and  he 
was  authorized  to  borrow  sufflceut 
funds  to  complete  the  buildings  that 
the  school  might  be  opened. 

This  action  of  the  Trustees  relieved 
the  financial  strain  and  then  the  race 
began  to  get  the  buildings  ready  and 
open  the  school  before  the  Legisla- 
ture should  convene.  The  first  brick 
was  laid  June  16,  1908.  during  a  sum- 
mer of  unparalled  flood  and  the 
School  was  opened  the  12th  of  the 
following  January. 

It  was  our  original  intention  to 
build  two  houses  designed  for  30  boys 


each  and  to  use  one  temporarily  as 
a  residence  for  the  Superintendent. 
I  became  persuaded  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded that  this  plan  was  unwise. 
There  was  a  little  three  room  house 
on  the  place,  a  shanty  built  as  an 
office  for  a  defunct  quarry  company. 
I  proposed  that  I  renovate  this  and 
put  it  in  shape  for  living  quarters 
for  my  family .  I  remember  showing 
it  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  one 
day  ana  asking  him  what  bethought 
of  it.  His  only  comment  was,  "A 
man  can  not  think  much  of  his  wife 
and  propose  for  her  to  live  in  a  place 
like  that."  Agreeing  that  it  looked 
that  way,  but  reflecting  that  it  is 
what  a  man's  wife  thinks  of  him 
which  determines  the  measure  of  her 
willingness  to  sacrifice.  I  moved  the 
little  shanty,  gathered  together  such 
scraps  of  material  as  I  could  find, 
left  over  from  the  other  houses,  and 
went  to  work  on  it.  The  result  was 
really  wonderful  and  the  little  cot- 
tage was  the  "White  House"  ot  the 
Institution  until  the  summer  of  1912. 

The  old  barn  stood  almost  in  the 
front  yard  and  unsightly  and  in- 
adequate. One  afternoon  my  heart 
was  made  glad  by  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thompson  from  Mrs.  W.  N.  Rey- 
nolds, one  of  the  Trustees,  saying 
that  she  had  just  sent  the  Treasurer 
a  check  for  $1000.00  the  gift  of  her- 
self and  Mr.  Reynolds,  with  which 
to  build  a  barn.  I  had  told  Mrs, 
Reynolds  that  a  barn  costing  less 
than  that  amount  would  give  suf- 
ficient room.  How7ever  in  building, 
we  built  even  greater,  and  now  have 
doubtless  the  best  barn  in  Cabarrus. 

Along  with  these  operations  came 
the  erection  of  the  Administration 
building  and  work  on  a  third  cot-. 
tage  for  boys.  The  work  on  these 
buildings  stretched  along  through 
many  months  terminating  with  the 
completion  of  the  Administration 
Building  in  June  1912,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  cottage  in  1913. 

Coincident  with  the  opening  of 
the  Administration  Building,  came 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  King's 
Daughters  of  the  North  Carolina 
Branch,  in  Concord.  At  thismeeting 
they  made  final  payment  on  the  $5000 
for  their  cottage;  over  the  door  they 
placed  the  legend,  "The  King's 
Daughters  Cottage"  and  on  the  wall 
they  placed  a  tablet  expressing  their 
appreciation  of  the  gift  of  $1000 
from  the  N.C. Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 
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The  visit  of  these  good  women  to 
the  Institution  marked  a  real  mile- 
post  in  the  history  of  the  school,  for 
it  determined  the  direction  of  the 
"State  Work"  of  The  King's  Daugh- 
ters for  years  to  come.  The  Chapel 
which  they  determined  that  day  to 
build  is  in  process,  and,  standing,  as 
it  will  on  a  beautiful  knoll,  will  point 
to  the  casual  passerby  the  value  of 
life's  eternal  purpose. 

It  would  be    ungracious  and  un- 
generous if  I  should  close  this  paper 
without  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
kindly  interest  which   the  peopls   of 
Concord    and     Cabarrus    generally 
have  taken  in  the  school.     They  have 
had  faith  in  its  future  and  have  been 
proud    of    whatever  growth    it    has 
made.     The  business  men  stood   by 
it  when  times  of  stress  were  on  in 
the  getting    under    way,   and  very 
many   of  them   have   right   to   feel 
that  they  have  a  share  in  whatever 
of  usefulness  the  school  may  have 
opportunity  to  do.     The  ladies  have 
expressed    their  interest    in    many 
ways,  and  no  boy  here  has  had  rea- 
son   to    feel    on    holiday    occasions, 
when  all  the  world  was  glad,  that  he 
had  less  reason  than  others  to  rejoice. 
Thus  we  opened  January  12,  1909. 
The  first  boy  came    two    days   later 
and  they  came  along  rapidly.  In  spite 
of  the  campaign  of  publicity  waged 
by  the  chairman,  in  and  out  of  season, 
few,  it  seems,  had  any    idea   of    the 
aims  and  purposes,  of  the  Institution. 
The  third  boy  committed    was    sent 
mainly  because  he  was  weakminded 
and  was  subject  to  fits.    The    sixth 
lacked  only  3  or  4  months    of  being 
21    years    old    and  had    long   since 
reached  his  majority    in    trespasses 
and  in  sin.    A  better    understanding 
has  become  general  and  applications 
for  those  beyond  the    age    limit  or 
others  ineligibles  are  rarely  received. 
During  the  spring  of  this  year  Mrs. 
G.  T.  Roth  of  Elkin,  was  in  Concord 
attending  a  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist women.   She    visited  the  school 
several   times    and    later  when    the 
Uplift  spoke  of  the    need   of  a  shop 
building  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth    volun- 
teered to  build  it  and  gave  $3500  for 
the  purpose,  building  it  in    memory 
of  their  respective  mothers.    On  the 
12th  of  January,  1910,  on  a  beautiful 
bright  winter  day,  the  building  was 
opened  with  appropriate  exercises — 
the  address  being  made  by  a  genuine 
friend  of  man,   the   late   Dr.    B.   F. 
Dixon.     Mr.   and  Mrs.   Roth    were 
present  to  do  the  occasion  honor.     It 
is  interesting  to  note   that  the  first 
considerable  gift  to   the  Institution 
came  from  natives  of  a  sister  state, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  life  of  an  institution  no  more 
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than  the  life  of  a  man  "consisteth 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  it 
possesseth,"  but  rather  in  the  dili- 
gence with  which  ic  pursues  its  main 
purpose.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
render  an  account  from  time  to 
time  of  its  stewardship. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  has 
a  farm  of  290  acres  three  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Concord.  On  it 
there  are  located  its  Administration 
Building,  three  cottages  for  the 
accommodation  of  30  boys  each;  the 
shop-building,  in  which  are  located 
the  printshop,  the  wood-shop  and 
the  school.  These  are  of  brick. 
There  are  the  little  white  cottage, 
now  set  apart  as  an  infirmary,  and 
the  barn.  These  are  frame.  In 
addition  there  are  some  out  build- 
ings of  small  value.     All  except  the 
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helped,  which  are  not  here  given  be- 
cause this  story  must  not  become  too 
long, I  am  deeply  grateful  to  them  all. 
To  those  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  Trusteeship,  I  return  my 
thanks.  I  have  enjoyed  their  confi- 
dence— I  have  meant  to  prove  worthy 
of  it.  I  have  been  diligent.  I  have 
borrowed  for  this  work  the  strength 
of  future  years,  but  I  lay  it  down 
with  genuine  regret.  The  next  great 
service  to  the  state  is  to  come,  I 
think,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School.  It  will 
come  to  its  task  with  hands  clean; 
there  has  been  no  mismanagement; 
no  inharmony  has  marred  its  coun- 
cils; it  is  in  love  and  charity  with  its 
neighbors  of  every  name;  and  I  trust 
that  the  new  zeal  and  new  energy 
which  come  to  it  in  the    person   of 


ROTH  BUILDING. 

Where  The  UPLiFr  is  made— the  printing  office  occupies  part  of  the 
first  floor.  Above  the  printing  office  are  two  rooms  used  for  school  pur- 
poses—this arrangement  being  temporary  until  we  find  the  man  or  the 
woman,  or  some  society  or  association,  or  the  means  for  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  school  building.  It's  bound  to  come!  The  balance  of  the  building 
is  used  by  our  power  engine  and  wood  working  department.  Some  of  the 
product  of  this  shop,  by  the  boys  under  Captain  Johnson,  is  marvelously. 
attractive,  to  say  nothing  of  its  utility. 


barn  and  shop  have  water  and  sewer 
connection.  All  except  the  white 
house  and  shop  are  wired  for  eledtric 
lights.  The  furnishings  of  these 
buildings  are  sufficient.  There  are 
7  horses,  12  cattle  and  about  20  hogs, 
together  with  equipment  necessary 
to  run  the  farm.  I  forebear  here 
lest  I  run  too  much  into  detail. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  other  work, 
no  pains  have  been  spared  to  lav  off 
and  beautify  the  grounds  around  the 
buildings,  Good  progress  has  been 
made  and  the  grounds  and  farm  may 
in  a  few  years  be  made  a  beautiful 
spot. 

This  is  the  simple  story  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  Training  School. 
There  are  names  of  those  who  have 


him  who  is  to  be  your  new  officer 
may  be  abundantly  rewarded  in  the 
increased  growth  and  usefulness  of 
the  Institution. 

I  count  it  a  great  privilege  and 
such  as  come  to  few,  to  have  had  to 
do  with  pioneer  period  of  its  history. 
And  in  behalf  of  myself  and  my  wife 
who  has  given  her  help  without  stint 
I  return  to  you  our  commission. 

Can  Be  Removed. 

Mother — "No,  dear,  you  mustn't 
eat  any  candy  today.  Don't  you  know 
it  is  bad  for  your  complexion?" 

Daughter — "Well,  I  know  it  makes 
my  compleckshun  awful  sticky,  but 
it  washes  off. "  — Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES 


Things  of  local  interest  happening 
among  our  own  family:  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  J.  Henry 
Crawley. 

Mrs.  Bsin,  of  Durham,  recently 
spent  a  few  days  here  with  son.  Bud. 

The  gasolene  engine  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  cutting  machine.  The 
force  is  busy  cutting  corn  with  it. 

Mr.  Shaw  and  his  force  are  work- 
ing on  the  flower  beds.  They  are 
getting  them  in  shape  for  Spring 
planting. 

The  work-force  is  busy  hauling 
rock.  These  rocks  are  to  be  used 
in  a  rock  wall  in  front  of  the  Roth 
building. 

All  the  boys  attended  church  at 
White  Hall  yesterday.  Sunday 
School  was  held  in  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters Cottage  immediately  afterwards. 

The  largest  boys  have  been  crush- 
ing rock.  We  have  a  small  crusher 
and  an  eight  horse-power  gasoline 
enerine.  These  are  of  great  use  to 
the  institution. 

The  manure  spreader  has  been  in 
use  for  the  past  few  days.  This 
machine  does  the  work  better  than 
it  can  be  done  by  hand,  and  saves 
time  and  labor. 

George  Holder,  of  Winston,  and 
Connie  Betts,  of  Lexington,  were 
given  honoble  discharges  from  the 
institution.  Every  one  wishes  them 
success  in  their  future  life. 

Jan.  26:  Nearly  all  the  work  force 
engaged  in  killing  hogs  today,  while 
the  officers  and  boys  were  working 
on  the  outside,  the  matrons  were 
busy  in  the  kitchen.  We  also  made 
sausage  today. 


declaimer's  contest. 

On  Tuesday  night,  February  10th, 
we  had  a  declamation  contest,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  speaker  to 
represent  the  school  in  the  Speaking 
Fest  which  is  to  beheld  in  Concord, 
March  the  6th.  Professor  Webb, 
of  the  Concord  High  School,  and 
Professor  Weddington,  of  the  Wine- 
coff  School,  were  judges.  Supt. 
Boger  first  thanked  the  judges  for 
coming  out, — especially  on  such  a 
bad,  rainy  night;  he  then  turned  the 
contest  over  to  Professor  Parker,  of 
the  Training  School. 

The  first  declamation  was  given  by 
Norwood  Howard.  His  subject  was 
"Ppportunity."  Howard  was  full  of 


his  speech,  and  went  at  it  like  an  old 
orator;  he  looked  his  audience  in  the 
eye,  and  succeeded  in  convincing 
everyone  that,  "America  is  the  new 
world  of  opportunity."  The  second 
speaker  was  Henry  Crawley.  His 
declamation  was  entitled  "American- 
ism." He  handled  his  speech  well 
but  he  lacked  the  fire  that  he  has 
always  been  able  to  put  in  at  the 
right  places;  however,  he  did  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
forceful  speakers  in  our  School. "  The 
Nations  Need  of  Men"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  third,  and  last,  declama- 
tion in  the  contest;  it  was  presented 
by  Harrison  Byrd.  Byrd  has  lots  of 
energy,  and  an  easy  way  of  catching 
the  attention  of  his  audience.  The 
young  orators  of  the  school  are  going 
to  find  a  hard  opponent  in  Bryd. 

Professor  Webb  acted  as  spokes- 
man for  the  judges,  and  when  ren- 
dering the  decision  spoke  very  com- 
plimentary of  each  individual  speech, 
and  of  the  contest  in  general.  The 
judges  had  much  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing which  was  the  best,  but  after 
much  deleberation  they  decided  that 
Norwood  Howard  was  entitled  the 
honor. 

To  aid  the  enjoyment  of  the  even- 
ing, the  VanHoy  Band  gave  several 
instrumental  selections;  and  the  boys 
of  the  School  sang  songs,  and  gave 
some  "Jackson  Training  School  spe- 
cialties:" 


What    Happened    Sixty  Years    Ago    is 

Recalled. 

By  Col.  R    J.  Redding. 

The  farmers  are  to  be  congratulat- 
ed on  the  exceedingly  favorable  con- 
ditions for  farm  work  that  have  pre- 
vailed since  the  new  year  advent.  In 
Atlanta  I  believe  it  has  rained  less 
than  one  inch.  My  rain  guage  re- 
cords: January  2,  1  inch  January  19, 
.09  inch;  January  20,  .32  inch,  a  total 
of  only  1.41  inches  for  the  twenty-two 
days  that  have  elapsed.  Possibly 
other  sections  have  had  more  and 
others,  maybe,  less.  These  condi- 
tions remind  me  of  those  for  the  same 
month  of  184S,  ahd  which  continued 
through  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  The  farmers  in  those  days 
made  good  use  of  the  favorable  time. 
There  was  just  about  enough  rain 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months 
— with  an  occasional  sharp  freeze 
during  the  first  two — to  keep  the 
soil  in  prime  condition  for  plowing. 
So  advenced  was  the  work  of  pre- 
paration that  most  farmers  in  the 
county  in  which  I  then  lived  as  a  13- 
year-old  (Harris  county,  Georgia,) 
were  ready  to  plant  corn  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.     So  it  was 


with  cotton .  Corn  was  planted  in  lat- 
ter week  of  February  and.ea'ly  in 
March,  cotton  during  the  last  week  in 
the  latter  month  and  the  week  follow- 
ing. Apparently  every  seed  of  both 
crops  came  up  strong  and  hearty. 
The  corn  was  plowed  over — some  of 
it  partly  the  second  time.  Cotton 
was  all  up  to  a  good  stand  and  much 
of  it  "chopped  out"  by3the  15th  day 
of  April,  when,  on  that  memorable 
day,  and  the  day  preceeding  and  the 
day  following,  there  came  snow  and 
sleet  storm  and  a  series  of  hard 
freezes.  Every  stalk  of  corn  and 
cotton  on  my  father's  farm  (except- 
ing my  boy  patch  of  three-fourths 
an  acre,  which  was  planted  about 
April  10,)  was  laid  low.  The  wheat 
and  oats  and  even  rye,  were  all  in  full 
head  and  blooming.  All  and  every 
one  were  killed  to  the  ground.  There 
was  a  cry  for  cotton  seed  heard  in 
the  land  from  those  who  were  so  im- 
provident as  not  to  save  enough  to 
"plant  over,"  as  was  the  common 
custom  in  those  old  days.  But  the 
wants  of  the  seed-needy  were  sup- 
plied by  more  provident  neighbors 
who  had  enough  and  some  to  spare, 
and  many  times  was  the  appeal  made 
by  Sam  or  Josh — messengers  from 
neighbors'  farms,  answered:  "Yes, 
Sam,  tell  your  master  to  send  his  wag- 
on over  and  get  a  load  of  seed.'' 
And,  shall  I  boast  of  it,  no  check,  nor 
cash  was  sent,  and  nothing  was  enter- 
ed on  the  books.  It  was  just  a  neigh- 
borly "good  turn"  which  "deserved 
another." 

Thousands  and  millions  of  forest 
trees — the  leaves  were  full  grown  on 
many — were  frozen  and  killed  out- 
right and  there  was  a  mighty  smell 
in  the  land.  I  may  add  how  ever,  that" 
while  flour  bread  was  served  only  on 
Sunday  mornings  for  many  months 
after  the  old  suppiy  of  wheat  gave 
out,  for,  mind  you,  neaily  every 
farmer  raised  his  own  wheat  and 
there  was  a  good,  old-fashioned  flour- 
ing mill — two  or  three  of  them — in 
every  county. 

But  the  farmers  cheerfully  and 
hopefully  "planted  over''  their  corn 
and  cotton  crops,  the  seasons  contin- 
ued to  be  favorable;  indeed,  perfect, 
from  the  fatal  ides  of  April  until  the 
last  ear  of  corn  and  the  last  boll  of 
cotton  was  garnered.  Indeed,  the 
first  killing  frost  came  not  earlier 
than  December  25,  and  the  yields  of 
both  corn  and  cotton  were  unpre- 
cedented. 

I  call  up  these  recollections  not 
with  a  view  to  scare  anybody  or  to 
make  one  feel  safe  in  the  final  out- 
come, if  he  shall  plant  corn,  or  cotton, 
or  anything  else  too  early. — Atlanta, 
Ga.  Jan.  26. 
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Pure  Lithia 

Water ! 

If  you  need 

Pure  and 

Uncontaminated 

Lithia 

Water 

Write  to 

The 

Lincoln 

Lithia 

Water 

Company, 

Lincolnton,  N.  C, 

For  Prices 

and  Information. 
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Dependable  Links-Strong  Chain. 


Carolina's                                         "T^    #1   W    T^    W"^  JO                          A  Store  For  The 
Most  Popular                                     P       T      1     K     iJ             1                           Thrifty  and  Intel- 
Price  Stores.                                    *^   *       *  *-   -                                                    ligent  Shopper. 

You  never 
Pay  more 
Than  it's 
Worth  at 
E  f  i  r  1  '  s. 

This  is  a  fundamental 
business  principal   at   all 
of  the   Efird  Stores    and 
"tells  the  whole  story  in 
a    nut    shell."     We    buy 
in  such  a  way  as  to   en- 
able us  to  carry  out   this 
underselling     policy      in 
each  and  every  instance. 

The  greatest  chain  of  Department  Stores 
operated  in  the  Carolinas  is  the  celebrated  "EFIRD 
CHAIN."  We  carry  everything  worn  by  man 
woman  or  child  and  if  we  carry  it  you  may  rest 
assured  that  we  "sell  it  for  less." 

Our  buying  power  makes  such  a  course  pos- 
sible. Added  to  this  is  the  fact,  that  doing  a 
strictly  cash  business  we  can  afford  to  figure  much 
smaller  profits.  All  these  things  rebound  to 
the  advantage  of  our  customers,  consequently 
when  one  visits  Charlotte,  Concord,  Gastonia, 
Winston-Salem,  or  Rock  Hill,  S.  C  ,  they  imme- 
diately find  that  the  leading  store  is  Efird's." 

Our  stores  are  all  operated  along  exactly  the 
same  lines  and  one  of  the  five  Efird  Brothers  is  in 
active  charge.  When  in  town,  make  our  store  your 
headquarters  and  when  you  are  unable  to  visit 
our  store,  please  remember  that  we  maintain  a 
Complete  and  Separate  Mail  Order  Department 
and  Prepay  Parcel  Post  and  Express  Charges 
on  all  Mail  Orders. 

Your  money 
Back  for  any 
U  n  s  a  t  isf ac- 
tory  Purchase 

We  stand  behind    each 
and    every  sale,  with  our 
busmess  reputation,  and 
this  "iron-bound"  guar- 
antee makes  it  impossible 
for  you  to  ever  go  wrong 
when   shopping    at    "Ef- 
ird's.    This  is  a  big  item, 
isn't  it? 

Sell  It 

For  Less 

THE  "EFIRD  CHAIN" 

Concord,  Charlotte,  Winston-Salem,  Gastonia,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
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THE   UPLIFT  FORMING  COMPANIES,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c| 

UNTIL  THEY  NUMBER  12. 


It  is  a  Simple  Matter— -Addressing  Letters  to  Good  Men  and  Women  Over  the 
at  Random  we  Write  the  Names  of  lOO  Persons  and  Invite  Them  to  Each 
How  Company  A,  Started  Late  and  on  Short  Notice,  I 


About  the  8th  of  April,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  The  Uplift  be- 
gan a  campaign  for  itself.  And  what- 
ever benefits  The  Uplift  is  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  institution  which 
it  represents — no  individual  receives 
a  cent's  remuneration  or  reward. 

As  fast  as  the  typewriter  (the  ma- 
chine) could  write,  one  hundred 
names  of  men  and  women  in  North 
Carolina  were  selected,  to  whom 
the  following-  announcement  was 
mailed. 

HOW  TO   HELP  SAVE   FIFTY   UN- 
FORTUNATE BOYS. 

"To  meet  distressing-  appealsthat 
come  to  the  Jackson  Training  School, 
day  after  day,  I  have  devised  a  plan 
by  which  this  distress  can  be  relieved. 
I  respectfully  and  earnestly  solict 
your  help. 

The  plan  is  simple  and  easy.  It 
needs  only  a  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  substantial,  worthy 
citizens  of  the  state  Let  me  un- 
fold the  scheme  to  your  sympathetic 
mind  and  willing  heart: 

I  have  picked  100  persons  from 
among  my  esteemed  friends  in  the 
state,  and,  on  paper,  have  formed 
them  into  a  company— Company  A. 
These  names  are  permanently  record- 
ed, under  a  fixed,  individual  number, 
so  that  a  complete  record  of  the 
helpers  may  be  kept  for  our  future 
pleasure,  and  that  should  a  missing 
link  in  this  chain  occur  we  can  easily 
locate  the  person. 

Company  A  starts  off  this  month 
(April);  Company  B  is  organized  in 
May;  Company  C  in  June;  and  so  on 
until  twelve  distinct  companies,  of 
one  hundred  each  of  the  best  people, 
sacrificing  and  helpful  people,  in  the 
state,  hava  been  organized.  At  a 
glance  you  can  see  the  force  of  this. 
It  will  mean  the  care  of  about  fifty 
wayward  boys,  fully  that  number 
now  is  applying  but  our  limited 
means  will  not  permit  their  reception. 
If  the  formation  of  Company  A  de- 
velops nicely,  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe  it  will  from  the  knowledge  of 


the  elegant  selection  I  have  made, 
these  boys  will  be  admitted  at  once, 
trusting  to  the  Lord  and  patriotic 
North  Carolinians  to  sustain  us  in 
the  formation  of  the  other  eleven 
companies. 

The  plan  involves  onlyyour  send- 
ing us  five  dollars  and  five  names,  to 
each  of  which  The  Uplift  will  go 
for  one  year.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  solicit  the  other  four,  j  ou  may 
have  your  subscription  marked  paid 
for  five  years.  To  make  the  plan 
successful,  five  is  the  minimum  num- 
ber, but  you  may  send  12  (as  the 
subscription  blank  indicates)  and  this 
will  mend  a  possible  break  some- 
where along  the  chain  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  I  trust  there  will, 
however,  be  not  a  single  break,  for 
the  fullness  of  Company  A  makes 
the  formation  of  the  other  compa- 
nies comparatively  easy. 

Please  let  me  have  your  response 
by  the  20th  of  April." 

Very  Respt. 
Editor  The  Uplift. 

The  above  was  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and 
at  the  top  were  written  just  a  few 
words  by  the  editor,  emphasizing 
the  purpose  of  the  campaign  and 
respectfully  requesting  a  reading  of 
the  statement  printed  thereon.  These 
went  out.  Many  of  them  did  not 
reach  the  mail  before  the  16th  of 
the  month. 

The  result  is  marvelous--it  is  in- 
spiring, to  greater  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  parent  cause  behind  all  this 
effort.  Among  those  already  re- 
porting are:  Messrs.  C.  W.  Swink,  J. 
M.  Allen,  Alexander  Webb,  J.  M. 
Hendrix,  A.  M.  Scales,  A.  S.  Webb, 
F.  B.  Efird,  R.  0.  Everette,  J.  Q. 
Gilkey,  W.  W.  Watt,  C.  0.  Kuester, 
Hayden  Clement,  Paul  E.  Morrow, 
C.  M.  Thompson,  J.  P.  Kerr,  M.  L. 
Shipman,  Jas.  R.  Young,  R.  R.  Ross, 
R.  W.  Glenn,  f  apt.  A.  Thies,  D.  Y. 
Cooper,  H.  A.  Royster,  J.  H.  Rheder, 
Heriot  Clarkson,  J.  H.  Dreher,  S.  L. 


Slate  and    Enclosing    Directions— Just 

Secure  at  Least  Five  Subscribers— 

I  urned  Out. 

Patterson,  Jno.  B.  McAllister,    Mor- 
gan B.  Spier,  J.  S    Carr,  J.    Elwood 
Cox,  J.  A.  Long,  F.  B.  McKinne,   J. 
P.  Saunders,  A.  H.  Boyden,  Thomas 
Hackney,  R.  A.  Dunn,  C.  S.  Tomlin, 
W.J.  Swink  and  W.  P.  Wood  and  Mis.] 
A.  E.  Bernheim,  of  Charlotte,   Mrs.; 
Garah  B.  Caldwell,  of  Monroe,    and  j 
Mrs.  R.  T.  Lenoir,  of  Yadkin  Valley, : 
and  others.  In  other  words  up  to  going 
to    press,    these   and    other   friends 
have  added  to  our  subscription    list] 
over  220  names,  to  whom   The  Up-J 
lift  will  go  for  one  year. 

The  letters  accompanying  these  re- 
ports do  us  proud.  They  encourage 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  officers, 
the  editor,  and  when  an  opportune 
time  comes  the  editor  intends  to  read 
each  of  them  to  the  boys  at  the  in- 
stitution. It  will  be  no  violation  of 
a  secret  and  shock  no  one  to  admit 
right  here  that  practically  all  this 
will  be  profit,  which  will  broaden  the 
power  and  usefulness  of  the  institu- 
tion— and  that  is  just  what  these  good 
people  expected  it  to  do. 

President  Wilson  is  not  the  only 
man  in  the  United  States,  who  courts 
and  teases  the  number  13.  When 
making  up  the  100 names,  written  at 
random  and  as  they  occurred  to  us, 
without  premeditation  or  design,  we 
numbered  them  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  an  accurate  record.  It  so 
happened  that  in  the  numbering  we 
placed  "13"  before  the  name  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Swink,  of  Concord;  and  just  a 
few  nights  before  that  we  saw  the 
new  moon  through  some  leaves  and 
limbs.  But  the  first  man  to  answer 
our  letter  and  send  in  five  (5)  sub- 
scribers was  Mr.  Swink.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  danger  in  "13"  or  in 
seeing  the  new  moon  through  limbs. 

General   J.   S.   Carr,    of  Durham, 

(Continued  on  Page  3  of  the  Cover) 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENTS. 

Why  is  Huerta? 


Mohammedans  and  Brahmans  of 
India  drink  no  alcoholic  liquors;  and 
yet,  in  our  enthusiasm,  we  send  more 
money  to  convert  them  than  we  spend 
to  reclaim  the  heathen  amon?  us. 


After  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
subject  the  following  seems  the  very 
best  definition  of  friendship:  "A 
friend  is  one  who  knows  all  about 
you  and  likes   you  just  the  same." 


Of  course,  after  all  this  demonstra- 
tion of  his  reliability,  there  remaii 
only  a  few,  who  doubt  the  Ground 
Hog.  There  wili  be  forever  with  us 
Doubting  Thomases— we  have  'em 
even  on  the  "Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence." 


The  educational  association  that 
the  late  Ogden,  the  merchant  prince 
of  New  York,  organized  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  the  South,  has 
taken  on  new  life — it  met  some  days 
ago  and  elected  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  to 
its  presidency.  Mr.  Ogden  lived  long 
enough  to  see  an  opposition,  from  a 
very  worthy  and  intelligent  element 
of  our  population,  fade  away  into  si- 
lent submission.  If  there  is  any  real 
need  for  further  educational  organi- 
zation, especially  this  one,  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  Supt.  Joyner  will  make 
it  count. 


The  fathers  and  mothers  of  Shake- 
speare, Gladstone,  Milton,  Washing- 
ton, Spurgeon  and  Aycock  never 
heard  of  eugenics,  but  somehow  they 
managed  to  do  pretty  well  with  their 
children.  This  eugenical  fad,  when 
dissected,  reveals  a  eugenic  crank 
"for  revenue  only." 


The  nucleus  of  Company  A,  in 
The  Uplift  campaign,  reached  a 
satisfactory  stage  up  to  going  to 
press.  Now,  for  Company  B.  Just 
a  little  effort,  letter-writing  to  in- 
terested friends  of  humanity, 
brought  in  enough  to  provide  for 
the  care  and  keep  of  two  outcast 
boys.    It's  worth  while. 


Time  has  not  permitted  the  work- 
ing of  the  advertising  end  of  The 
Uplift,  but  it  is  gratifying  that  we 
have  had  without  special  effort  such 
meritorious  advertisements  from 
such  responsible  and  high  class 
firms  as  the  Efird  Chain  of  Stores,  in 
Concord,  Charlotte,  Winston  and 
Rock  Hill,  the  Parker-Gardner  Com- 
pany, of  Charlotte,  Ed  Mellon  & 
Company,  the  North  Carolina  Home 
Insurance  Company,  and  a  new  face 
in  this  issue:  "The  Premier  Carrier 
of  the  South." 


HON  CHAS.  A.  WEBB 
U.  S.  Marshall  5th  District 

The  New  York  thugs  and  mur- 
derers, who  died  in  the  electric  chair 
Easter  Monday,  became  more  fa- 
mous than  if  they  had  saved  a  life 
by  risking  their  own,  or  made  the 
world  better  by  which  millions  pro- 
fited, or  lived  a  clean  life  and  died 
an  honorable  death.  But  crime 
fares  better  in  the  public  prints 
than  virtue,  because  the  reading 
public  demands  it.  It  has  ever  been 
thus,  and  it  is  growing,  this  craving 
after  the  sensational,  the  bad  and 
the  horrible.  A  beautiful  poem  on 
the  printed  page  is  in  a  hopeless  mi- 


nority beside  a  murder  story,   or  a 
social  scandal. 


Archibald  Johnson  is  trying  to 
side  step  his  own  well-earned  and 
well-deserved  title — he  is  now  call- 
ing Judge  Jeter  C.  Pritchard  "that 
Blockade  Preacher."  The  editor  of 
Charity  and  Children  got  there  first. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  many  men  in  North  Carolina 
who  could  accomplish  worlds  of  good, 
in  destroying  selfishness  and  selfsat- 
i;f  action,  were  they  to  practice  a  little 
blockade  preaching.  A  lay  sermon 
excites  more  interest  than  a  clergy 
sermon;  one  is  not  expected  and  the 
other  is  perfectly  natural,  being  in 
line  with  the  preacher's  business. 
Those  of  you  who  are  good  enough, 
just  try  this  blockade  business.  The 
fact  of  the  business  is  that  the  preach- 
ers need  help,  more  help,  earnest 
help,  from  the  laymen. 


A  STUNT  OF  1771. 

Elsewere  in  this  number  of  The 
Uplift  is  reproduced  a  story  of  the 
"Cabarrus  Black  Boys."  It  was 
compiled,  from  authentic  historical 
sources,  by  Maj.  W.  A.  Foil.  It 
was  gotten  out  in  attractive  form 
for  distribution  among  the  thou- 
sands, who  gathered  in  Charlotte  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  pa- 
triots that  gave  to  the  world  the 
"Mecklenburg  Declaration,"  on  that 
anniversary  of  the  event  made  fa- 
mous by  President  Taft  and  The 
Rain.  Maj.  Foil  did  his  work  so 
well  in  the  preparation  of  the  article, 
further  comment  seems  unnecess- 
ary, except  to  say  that  no  one  up  to 
this  good  hour  has  had  the  igno- 
rance and  the  impudence,  necessary 
to  make  him  brave  enough,  to  deny 
this  important  event  in  Revolution- 
ary history.     It the  daring  deed 

shows    beyond    question     that 


folks  in  Cabarrus,  which  was  a  part 
of  Mecklenburg  county  until  1793, 
had  their  dander  up  against  Old 
England;  and  this  defiance  of  the 
power  that  sought  "to  tax  without 
representation"    may    have    been 
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one  of  a  series  that  led  up  to  the 
main  show  that  took  place  on  May 
20th,  1775. 

THAT  RALEIGH  MEETING. 

There  seems  to  be  a  wide  differ- 
ence among  responsible  people  as  to 
the  number  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing in  Raleigh,  called  by  Messrs  Poe, 
Bailey,  and  Alexander.  Some  au- 
thorities on  multitudes  place  the 
number  of  attendants  way  up  into 
the  thousands;  other  well  known 
authorities  put  the  number  less  than 
four  hundred.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  in 
that  great  auditorium,  whether  the 
assembled  hosts  came  from  Raleigh, 
Kamscat,  Murphy,  or  Manteo,  for 
all  North  Carolinians  look  alike.  It 
is  possible  that  both  authorities  are 
correct.  This  writer  attended  a 
love-feast  in  that  same  great  audi- 
torium in  the  early  part  of  1913 — 
saw,  but  couldn't  hear,  several  of 
his  friends,  reading  little  essays, 
while  a  miserable  banquet  outlay, 
costing  two  dollars  per, remained  un- 
touched because  (partly) of  a  wonder 
that  possessed  us  in  trying  to  decide 
where  that  great  multitude  came 
from — 99-100  of  them  were  Raleigh 
people. 

But  that's  all  right.  Raleigh 
people  need  such  things  just  as  well 
as  the  balance  of  the  people.  And 
because  most  of  them  may  have  been 
Raleigh  people  on  April  8th,  carries 
with  it  a  high  compliment  to  Messrs 
Poe  and  Bailey,  for  it  is  not  always 
that  home  people  can  make  folks 
come  out  like  the  Raleigh  people 
did  on  that  occasion. 

In  certain  quarters  there  was  fear 
of  the  beginning  of  a  little  flame  that 
might  terminate  in  something  sim- 
ilar to  what  years  ago  took  place, 
and  which  all  good,  normal  people 
now  deplore.  But  it  didn't;  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  that  meeting  are  just 
as  well  satisfied  as  any  one  could  be 
in  the  drift  of  the  meeting. 

Whenever  we  hear  loud  acclaims 
about  "Progressive"  we  just  can't 
keep  from  thinking  of  the  fellow  that 
on  all  occasions  pronounces  himself 
a  "gentleman."  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  the  old  state  has  been  pro- 


gressing ever  since  the  old  tattered 
warriers  came  home  in  1865:  the 
character  and  extent  of  our  accom- 
plishments demonstrate  that  and  why 
any  useless  prefixes  and  suffixes.  We 
can't  keep  from  growing  with  the 
legacy  left  us  by  our  fathers,  and 
why  introduce  doubt  by  putting  a 
handle  to  our  good  names? 

The  old  state  is  growing  beautiful- 

ly. 


AN  AFTERMATH. 

Around  the  earth  went  the  Easter- 
tide, carrying  with  it  into  dear  little 
hearts  everywhere  the  same  thought, 
the  same  impulse,  the  same  excite- 
ment and  the  same  interest.  Per- 
haps at  no  one  season  during  a  year, 
save  the  season  that  marks  the  an- 
niverary  of  the   birth  of  Him,  who 


A  COMPARISON 

Reading  without  purpose  is 
sauntering,  not  exercise.  More 
is  got  from  one  book  on  which 
the  thought  settles  for  a  defi- 
nite end  in  knowledge,  than 
from  libraries  shimmed  over  by 
a  wondering  eye.  A  cottage 
flower  gives  honey  to  the  bee,  a 
king's  garden  none  to  the  but- 
terfly.— Lytton. 


mailed  him  by  his  grandma  enshroud- 
ed   in  the  shadows  of  age  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  evening  of  life,  and 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  is  given  a 
taste  of  what  real  Easter  is: 
"Happiness  with  you  abide 
All  this  joyful  Easter  tide, 
And  when  its  glad  hours  depart 
Leave  its  peace  within  your  heart." 
To  Alexander  Henry. 
"Peace  to  you  this  holy  day, 
Easter  joy  surround  your  way, 
And  His  Love,  Who  rose  of  yore, 
Bless  you,  guard  you,  evermore. 

To  Charles  Philip. 
My  simple  greeting  take, 
May  joy  with  you  abide, 
And  bright  life's  pathway  make 
For  you  this  Easter  tide. 

To  Mary  Emma. 
And  the  same  cards,  celebrating 
the  same  event,  went  into  hundreds 
of  homes,  of  all  climes  and  languages, 
around  the  world.  And  who  is  there 
to  deny  its  lodgement  forevermore 
in  some  hearts,  to  bless  future  gen- 
erations? 


came  to  save  the  world,  does  the 
same  thought  engage  so  many  child- 
ren, small,  half-grown,  and  large, 
as  does  that  of  Easter,  which 
marks  the  great  victory,  the  con- 
quoring  of  death,  the  grave  and  hell. 

And  that  the  material  sign  of  all 
this  festivity  should  be  the  rabbit 
and  colored  hen's  eggs — the  sight  of 
which  in  flesh  or  picture  charms  the 
old  as  well  as  the  young — merits  a 
wonder.  It  is  an  event  of  world  in- 
terest, and  the  good  accomplished  is 
unaccountable;  but  it  reaches  its 
zenith,  when  the  reason,  the  truth 
and  the  story  behind  it  all  is  impress- 
ed upon  the  young. 

This  Eastertide  brings  folks  nearer 
together — it  magnifies  fellowship, 
and  ripens  kinship.  That  little  boy, 
nursing  close  to  his  bosom  and  jeal- 
ous of  its  safety    the  Easter  card, 


UNFORTUNATE  WOMEN. 

The  suggestion  of  an  institution 
to  care  for  unfortunate  women,  who 
have  arrived  at  mature  years,  has 
been  revived.  This  matter  was  large- 
ly discussed  some  ten  years  ago,  and 
at  one  time  an  option  for  a  suitable 
location  for  such  an  institution  was 
about  to  be  closed.  The  time  did 
not  seem  propitious  to  go  before  the 
public  in  the  interest  of  such  a  new 
and  untried  theory,  and  the  un- 
dertaking was  abandoned.  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Geachy,  the  Charlotte  minister,  was 
so  forcible  that  it  brought  forth 
considerable  and  gratifying  endorse- 
ment from  the  state  press.  An  in- 
stitution for  unfortunate  women,  the 
victims  of  human  devils  and  unre- 
strained conduct  and  lack  of  paren- 
tal caution,  is  sure  to  be  an  accom- 
plished fact  at  no  distant  day.  And 
why  not? 


PRACTICING  CITIZENSHIP. 

Just  by  way  of  showing  progress 
in  accomplishing  what  this  institu- 
tion started  out  to  do,  The  Uplift 
desires  to  make  note  of  an  event  that 
took  place  on  April  19th.  Cabarrus 
county  Commencement  was  in  full 
swing.      Along  the  National  High- 
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way  went  wagon  after  wagon,  and 
buggy  after  buggy,  laden  with  the 
young  hopefuls.  Drawing  the  stu- 
dent body  of  Jackson  Training  School 
into  line,  Superintendent  Boger  took 
boy  after  boy,  so  long  as  the  hauling 
capacity,  of  the  institution  held  out, 
until  he  had  dispatched  28  to  go  to 
Concord  and  join  the  hosts  who  had 
gathered  on  that  glad  commence- 
ment day. 

These  boys  directed  their  own 
teams,  controlled  their  own  move- 
ments and  "had  a  good  time,"  to 
quote  them.  The  only  instruction 
they  had  from  Supt.  Boger  was: 
"Conduct  yourselves  like  little  gen- 
tlemen— and  you  know  how — and  re- 
turn here  in  time  for  supper  and 
evening  duties." 

They  came  back,  of  course.  Their 
conduct  in  town  was  perfectly  gen- 
tlemanly. Mingling  in  that  vast 
outpouring  of  humanity,  these  boys 
caught  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion, 
and  secretly  made  resolves  for  them- 
selves. "The  first  time  in  my  life 
I  was  ever  trusted"  puts  into  action 
that  which  lies  in  every  soul  and 
heart,  be  the  encasement  of  same 
ever  so  steeped  in  crime.  You  can 
appeal  to  men  and  boys  upon  an 
honor,  the  honor,  their  honor.  If 
you  can't,  then  that  subject  is  hop- 
less,  and  the  sooner  you  ascertain 
that  fact  the  better.  There  are 
men,  who  are  worthless,  because  the 
public  has  made  them  feel  that  noth- 
ing better  is  expected  of  them;  there 
are  boys,  inheriting  bad  names,  be- 
cause they  have  been  made  to  feel 
that  is  what  the  public  meets  out  to 
them  and  expects  nothing  more. 

Those  little  fellows  marched  to 
church,  the  next  day,  practically 
alone;  and  we  are  told  that  their  de- 
meanor furnished  an  object  lesson 
for  older  persons.  A  good  example 
has  a  powerful  influence— when  it 
fails,  you  are  up  against  a  proposi- 
tion that  has  stumped  the  world. 

ALL  ABOUT  A  CHAPEL. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School  had  the  plea- 
sure and  profit  of  the  presence  of 
two  high  officials  of  the  state  organ- 
ization   of    the   King's    Daughters' 
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during  the  month  of  April.  They  were 
Mrs.  Margaret  C.  D.  Burgwyn,  of 
Raleigh,  and  Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  of 
Rockingham,  who  came,  by  invita- 
tion, to  advise  as  to  the  location  of 
the  chapel,  the  cost  of  which  has 
been  assumed  by  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters. Considerable  material  is  on 
the  ground,  but  the  location  was 
never  officially  decided  upon  and  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  location,  tenta- 
tively selected,  approved  by  the 
officials  of  the  benefactors.  It  is 
probable  that  this  chapel  will  be  com- 
pleted duriug  the  summer.     Month- 


A  CONCLUSION. 

"The  little  that  I  have  seen 
of  this  world  and  know  of  man- 
kind teaches  me  to  look  upon 
their  errors  in  sorrow,  not  in 
anger.  When  I  take  the  history 
of  one  poor  heart  that  has  sin- 
ned and  suffered,  and  represent 
to  myself  the  struggles  and 
temptations  it  passed  through— 
the  brief  pulsations  of  Joy,  the 
tears  of  regret,  the  feebleness  of 
purpose,  the  scorn  of  the 
world— that  has  little  charity— 
the  desolation  of  the  soul's 
sanctuary,  and  threatening 
words  within,  happiness  gone— 
I  would  fain  leave  the  erring 
soul  of  my  fellow  man  with 
Him  from  whose  hands  it 
came. 


THREE 

thing,  except  a  suitable  school  build- 
ing. The  whole  population  of  this 
school  at  some  one  time  during  the 
day  is  bodily  clean.  It  takes  water 
and  takes  clean  clothes.  We  are 
about  to  have  a  great  water  supply, 
as  nature  furnishes  it,  from  the  con- 
struction of  a  reservoir  excavated 
around  a  natural  spring.  The  work- 
ing clothes  are  all  made  from  denim, 
which  Mr.  Ceasar  Cone,  of  Greens- 
boro, has  voluntarily  furnished  since 
the  opening  of  the  institution.  The 
plant  for  doing  this  great  lot  of  wash- 
ing is  mentally  arranged  for.  The  man 
that  has  had  the  most  pleasure 
out  of  the  institution  must  sub- 
mit to  a  small  voice  in  some  quiet 
hour  that  will  overtake  him  and 
convict  him  of  his  duty  and  his  plea- 
sure. He  will  read  this  very  item; 
and  he  will  talk  to  the  editor  about 
the  general  make-up  and  get-up  of 
the  May  number,  but  this  very  item 
will  not  impress  him  at  first  as  hav- 
ing any  reference  to  his  neighbor- 
hood— but  it  will  hanker  after 
him  and  until  he  personally  seeks  to 
meet  the  beckoning  small  voice  half- 
way. 

Lots  of  people  think  that  a 
certain  expression  is  in  the  Bible,  but 
it  isn't,  but  it  sounds  like  it:  Wesley 
said:  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness." And  the  Jackson  Training 
School  can't  live  up  to  this  until  we 
get  a  laundry.  You  know  we  mean 
you — we  await  your  pleasure  and 
convenience. 


ly  lectures,  religious  services  and 
Sunday  School,  which  Supt.  Boger 
rightfully  insists  on  holding,  suffer 
for  want  of  a  suitable  place  for  hold- 
ing, especially  in  bad  weather  and 
in  the  winter  months. 


A  WOMAN  SPOTS  A  MAN. 

The  editor  of  The  Uplift  knows 
a  woman  (we  always  say  woman, 
when  we  are  talking  about  females 
that  do  things  worthwhile)  who  has 
picked  the  man  that  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  responsibility  of  erect- 
ing and  equipping  a  laundry  for  the 
Jackson  Training  School.  This  is  just 
now  needed  more    than    any  other 


REMINDS  US  OF  MILLS, 

They  had,  it  leaks  out,  a  great 
meeting  of  Orphanage  workers  at 
Oxford  during  the  past  month,  Old 
Dr.  Jacobs,  who  has  been  at  the 
head  of  a  South  Carolina  orphanage 
for  42  years,  was  there.  This  makes 
us  recall  old  Jack  Mills,  the  stubborn, 
headstrong,  honest  fellow  that  ham- 
mered opposition  until  he  refined  it 
and  made  it  a  hand-maiden  of  ser- 
vice. He  was  the  daddy  and  mammy 
of  the  orphanage  idea  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  his  memory  shall  live  for- 
ever. He  started  that  glorious 
work  at  Thomasville,  and  he  went 
through  snow,  ice,  deprivation, 
heart-aches  and  other  things,  to  make 
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her  go.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
old  sainted  Mills  daily  sees  the  con- 
secrated work  of  Kesler,  Johnson 
and  the  score  of  other  good  folks 
that  labor  there  for  the  many 
"dropped  stitches  of  a  vanished 
hand,"  that  the  Lord,  in  His  wis- 
dom, causes  to  be  placed  with  them. 
In  passing,  however,  why  all  this  si- 
lence about  the  meeting?  Less  useful 
meetings  have  been  held:  progressive 
eucre  was  brilliantly  played,  the 
"eatins"  tiresomely  went  through 
six  or  eight  courses,  the  ni-bride  was 
cheated  into  the  winner  and  the  wag 
got  the  booby  prize;  and  the  Society 
column,  laden  with  pictures,  fancy 
names  for  ordinary  old  homes,  told 
a  glorious  stoi-y  of  the  brilliant 
gathering  that  put  the  whole  com- 
munity on  tip-toes.  Yet  in  that  ag- 
gregation there  may  have  been  those 
that  can't  even  spell.  And  here  at 
Oxford  was  a  meeting  of  sacrificing 
men,  who  are  charged  with  the  care, 
the  rearing  and  preparation  of  two 
thousand  fatherless  and  motherless 
boys  and  girls,  going  practically  un- 
noticed. It  takes  glad  rags  and  the 
effervesence  of  ni-riches  and  crime 
to  break  into  notoriety— helplessness 
must  have  a  spokesman. 


MAY. 

The  first  of  May  has  always  been 
gala  day.  The  May  festival  goes 
back  to  the  Floralia  festival  of  the 
Romans,  which  probably  came  in 
the  first  place  from  India.  The 
festival  is  still  kept  up  by  the  Ital- 
ians, under  the  name  of  "Calendi 
di  Maggio";  young  people  sallying 
forth  at  daybreak  to  gather  boughs 
with  which  to  adorn  the  doors  of  rel- 
atives and  friends. 

In  England,  as  we  learn  from 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  it  was 
customary  during  the  middle  ages 
for  all,  both  high  and  low — even  the 
court  itself — to  go  out  on  the  first 
May  morning  at  an  early  hour  "to 
fetch  the  flowers  fresh."  Haw- 
thorn brances  were  also  gathered, 
and  were  brought  home  about  sun- 
rise with  blowing  of  horns  with  all 
possible  signs  of  joy  and  merriment. 
The  people  then  decorated  their 
doors  and  windows  with  the  spoils 
of   spring.     The   Hawthorn    bloom 


THE  MECKLENBURG  DECLARATION. 

If  William  Tell  never  lived,  none  the  less  does  the 
story  represent  a  sentiment  that  did  live,  and  which  will  con- 
tinue to  live  for  all  time,  iconoclasts  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  meeting  ascribed  to  May 
20th  never  took  place,  still  Would  the  Mecklenburg  spirit  of 
independence  in  advance  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country  sur- 
vive. The  emblem  of  the  hornets,  the  resolves  of  May  3 1  st, 
and  abundant  other  proof  of  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
times  survive  to  sustain  the  fact  that  everything  else  here  was 
in  accord  with  the   Declaration  of  May  20th,  1 775. 

The  same  evidence  and  plenty  besides  goes  to  show  that 
there  was  a  declaration. — D.  A  Tompkins. 


was  called  the  "May,"  the  ceremony 
"the  bringing  home  the  May,"  and 
the  trip  tojthe  woods  "Going  a-May." 
The  fairest  maid  of  the  village  was 
crowned  with  flowers  as  the  "Queen 
of  the  May"  and  placed  in  a  little 
bower  or  arbor,  where  she  sat  in 
state,  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
youthful  revelers,  who  danced  and 
sang  about  her.     (No  Tango.) 

Every  town  and  village,  too,  had 
its  fixed  pole— called  the  Maypole — 
on  which  each  May  morning  were 
hung  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  round 
which  the  people  danced  (No  Tango) 
in  rings  most  of  the  day.  A  hard 
blow  was  given  to  Mayday  by  the 
Puritans,  who  had  the  Maypoles  up- 
rooted and  a  stop  put  to  all  these 
merry  customs.  They  were,  however, 
revived  after  the  Restoration,  but 
have  now  almost  died  out.  In  France 
and  Germany  Maypoles  were  com- 
mon, and  in  some  places  can  still  be 
seen.  With  Catholics  the  month  of 
May  is  celebrated  as  the  Virgin's 
month. 


LIFE. 

Probably  nothing  so  compels  the 
thoughtful  to  marvel  as  the  lack  of 
seriousness,  the  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, the  airy  nonchalance,  man- 
ifested by  so  many  with  respect  to 
the  greatest  of  all  things— life.  The 
natural  physical  processes  of  eating, 
drinking  and  sleeping  do  not  consti- 
tute life;  neither  do  these  supple- 
mented by  slightly  more  activities 
of  striving  to  derive  happiness  from 
indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses.     Life  is  not  a  joke.     The  only 


way  "get  out  of  life  all  there  is  in  it" 
is  to  give  to  it  all  there  is  in  us. 
Empty  indeed  is  the  life  that  is  de- 
voted solely  to  having  "a  good  time" 
for  without  desiring  to  be  at  all  prud- 
ish or  puritanical,  we  feel  impelled 
to  say  that  what  is  often  known  as  "a 
good  time,"  is  a  bad  time,  since  it  in- 
volves more  or  less  dissipation,  and 
the  occupancy  by  frivolity  of  time 
and  thought  that  could  be  devoted 
to  infinitely  better  things.  Every  life 
is  charged  with  a  great  and  ennob- 
ling purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  the 
fulfilment  of  duty,  Life  is  not  sim- 
ply an  opportunity  to  "eat,  drink 
and  be  merry  to-day,  for  tomorrow 
we  die."  It  is  too  precious  a  pos- 
session to  be  squandered  in  a  reckless 
and  unprofitable  expenditure  of 
thought,  time  and  effort.  The  strug- 
gles to  satisfy  any  ambition  other 
than  that  to  be  of  service  to  mankind 
is  vain.  The  striving  for  authority 
and  position  is  worse  than  foolish 
unless  he  who  desires  to  attain  them 
has  a  humanitarian  object  in  view, 
and  has  first  prepared  himself  to  ful- 
fill the  duties  they  impose  with  integ- 
rity and  honor.  There  is  no  time  to 
waste.  Every  day  has  its  oppor- 
tunities, and  ever  opportunity  means 
a  duty,  and  an  opportunity  that  is 
not  taken  advantage  of  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  good  is  lost,  which 
means  a  duty  unfulfilled. 

People  are  so  interdependent  that 
every  thought  and  action  by  an  in- 
dividual affects  -to  a  greater  or  less 
degrees  his  fellows.  He  is,  as  far  as 
possible, .  whether  he  would  or  not, 
his  "brother's  keeper."  Another 
says,  "The  future  belongs  to  the  fra- 
ternal men.  It  is  God's  truth  touch- 
ing up  all,  that  we  are  brothers. 
This  truth  is  primal,  central,  eter- 
nal." Some  one  writing  in  the 
- (Continued  on  Page  13) 
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DANIEL  A  TOMPKINS,  Who  Commercially  Put  Charlotte  on  the  Map. 


FIVE 


Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins  went  to  Char- 
lotte in  the  summer  of  1882,  just  a 
few  months  after  Mr.  Wade  Harris 
had  gone  there  to  become  local  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  then  un- 
der the  management  of  Col.  Charles 
R.  Jones.     The  two  met,  and  a  local 
followed  announcing  the  arrival   of 
Mr.  Tompkins    and   his    connection 
with  a  Mr.  Miller.     They  both  lived 
at  the  Central,  then  managed  by  Ec- 
cles  &  Bryan,  the  former 
of    whom    always    knew 
every  guest  in   the  house 
and  the  latter  came  very 
near     doing     the      same 
thing.     They  always  kept 
red     chairs,     and     these 
were  lined  upon  the  pave- 
ment.    One  evening  these 
two  new  citizens  of  Char- 
lotte   sat  side    by    side. 
One  was  a  young  engin- 
eer,    the    other    was    a 
young  editor.     The   fact 
that  Mr.  Harris  had  some 
talent  in  old  art  of  wood 
engraving,  which  he  had 
practiced     on     Cabarrus 
people  in    Concord    Sun, 
and    his    discovery    that 
Mr.  Tompkins  had  a  talent 
as  a  draftsman,  led  to  a 
closer     connection.     Mr. 
Harris   had  the  habit  of 
carrying  a  piece  of  box- 
wood in  his  pocket  and  on 
this  occasion  they  began 
to  discuss  the  details  of  a 
new  front  Mr.    Joe    As- 
bury     was     putting     in 
across  the  street  next  to 
Pegranrs  shoe  store    for 
Mr.    Tom    Reese's    drug 
store.  Mr.  Harris  produc- 
ed his   boxwood  and  Mr. 
Tompkins  with  his  pencil 
drew  a  faithful  reproduc- 
tion   of    the    storefront. 
Mr.    Harris    engraved  it 
and  two  days  later  it  ap 
peared  in  the    Observer. 
That  was  thirty-two  years 
ago  and  a  country    school 
te'acher,      living       on     a 
daily  mail  roui  e  and  a  regular  reader 
and  subscriber  of  the  Observer  since 
that  time,  well  remembers  not  only 
this  Tompkins-Harris  engraving,  but 
others  that  in  those    days    appeared 
as  marvelous  feats  in  journalism. 

This  is  the  way  Mr.  Tompkins 
started  in  Charlotte — doing  some- 
thing. The  town  began  to  take 
notice  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  his  capabil- 
ities and  his  determination  having 
come  into  recognition,  and  his  rapid 


rise  as  a  developing  factor  in  com- 
munity life  is  a  matter  of  both  local 
and  state  history.  There  never  went 
to  Charlotte  a  person  who  entered  in- 
to the  life  of  the  town  in  a  more 
modest  or  unassuming  manner  than 
Mr.  Tompkins.  He  pressed  himself 
on  no  one's  attention.  It  was  not 
long  uutil  the  people  were  impressing 
themselves  upon  his  attention. 
There  may  be  those  who  will  won- 


DANIEL  A.  TOMPKINS. 

der  at  the  character  of  the  picture 
we  have  run  across  for  service  of  il- 
lustration of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

If  we  were  picturing  a  gentleman 
of  ease,  a  sport,  just  a  plain  coupon 
clipper,  or  some  one  who  was  living 
and  having  his  being  off  a  legacy 
long  since  established,  we  would  be 
careful  to  get  one  adorned  in  a  prop- 
er bib  and  tucker,  and  a  pose  to  awe; 
but  we  are  thinking  of  Mr.  Tompkins 


as  he  is,  as  he  has  been,  as  he 
wrought — a  civil  engineer  by  pro- 
fession, but  by  nature  and  intellect  a 
master  of  details,  a  student  of  causes 
and  effect,  all  of  which  he  studied 
with  a  decision  and  a  precision  and 
accuracy  as  if  usiner  his  compass  and 
rule  and  chain. 

His  manner  of  thinking  and  observ- 
ing, coupled  with  an  extraordinary 
energy  and  ability,  put  Mr.  Tompkins 
in  the  very  first  class  of 
builders  and  leaders  in 
the  state.  His  positions 
:>n  public  questions  have 
lot  always  been  popular 
and  have  not  always  been 
accepted,  for  one  reason, 
if  no  other,  he  was  an 
advanced  thinker  and 
builder.  Such  agents  of 
accomplishments  are  usu- 
ally ahead  of  the  times. 
Charlotte  was  a  town 
when  Mr.  Tompkins  took 
up  his  citizenship  there. 
It  would  not  be  proper 
and  correct  to  say  that  he 
and  his  efforts  made  it 
become  a  city,  but  he 
started  those  things,  by 
acts  and  writings,  that 
commercially  put  Char- 
lotte on  the  map  of  the 
country. 

It  is  worth  while,  as  we 
go  spinning  through  this 
life,  to  take  stock  and 
balance  up  the  pages 
written  full  by  men  who 
have  impressed  them- 
selves upon  a  community 
and  its  life.  It  does  us 
good  to  see  and  estimate 
the  worth  of  such  men. 
It  takes  the  grouch  out 
of  us  and  puts  a  new  hope 
in  us.  That  D.A.  Tomp- 
kins has  builded  well,  has 
enriched  the  state  by  his 
presence  and  operations, 
is  sufficient  reasons  why 
the  reading  public  should 
know  more  about  him. 
A  busy  life,  full  of  human 
interest  and  struggle,  is  always  an 
entertaining  subject.  This  man  that 
went  to  Charlotte  in  1S82,  unhearl- 
ded,  who  drew  to  himself , by  the  force 
of  character  and  intellect,  in  a  short 
time  the  attention  of  the  busy,  ac- 
tive public,  is  a  South  Carolinian. 
He  was  born  on  "Meeting  Street 
Plantation,"  Edgefield  county,  Octo- 
ber 12th,  1852.  He  attended  the 
neighborhood  schools,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  yearsjie  entered  South 
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Carolina  College,  at  Columbia,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Renssaler 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy  N.  Y., 
in  1873.  His  first  position  was  with 
A.  L.  Holley,  engineer  of  the  Besse- 
mer Steel  Work,  by  whom  he  was 
emyloyed  as  private  secretary  and 
draftsman  for  one  year. 

The  next  year  and  for  ten  years 
thereafter  Mr.  Tompkins  was  in  the 
employ  of  John  Fritz,  the  builder  of 
the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works,  where 
the  armor  plate  and  ordnance  forg- 
ings  for  the  United  States  navy  and 
land  defences  have  long  been  made. 
During  this  time  he  served  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  machinist,  head  draftsman, 
and  assistant  to  the  master  machin- 
ist. Most  of  the  machinery  now  be- 
ing used  for  making  armor  plate 
and  ordnance  forgings  was  designed 
and  built  by  Mr.  Tompkins  when  ser- 
ving as  head  draftsman. 

From  Bethlehem  Mr.  Tompkins  re- 
moved to  Crystal  City,  Mo.,  where 
he  became  master  machinist  in  the 
the  Crystal  Plate  Glass  Works  under 
the  direction  of  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  who 
in  1901  become  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior at  Washington.  From  this 
place  Mr.  Tompkins  went  to  Char- 
lotte, to  engage  in  the  cotton  oil  busi- 
ness as  engineer  and  contractor.  It 
is  said  that  he  has  built  more  than 
seventy-five  cotton  seed  oil  mills  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  He 
has  built  several  fertilizer  factories. 
Following  this  activity  he  became  in- 
terested in  cotton  Manufacturing, 
having  built  more  than  fifty  cotton 
mills  in  in  the  South. 

During  all  this  period  of  indus- 
trial activity,  Mr.  Tompkins  has  been 
a  hard  student  and  zealous  thinker. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books, 
among  them  are  Cotton  Mill  Com- 
mercial Features;  Cotton  Mill  Pro- 
cesses and  Calculations;  Cotton  Value 
in  Textile  Fabrics;  American  Com- 
merce: Its  Expansion;  and  Cotton  and 
Cotton  Oil.  Largely  through  patriot- 
ism and  love  for  his  adopted  home, he 
issued  an  attractive  history  of  Meck- 
lenburg county.  And  it  will  never 
be  known,  for  his  modesty  and  good 
taste  will  not  permit,  how  many  arti- 
cles of  intense  interest  and  addres- 
ses of  note,  the  frame  work  and 
the  analysis  his  own  development, 
that  have  gone  out  to  the  public 
through  others,  who  sought  his  aid. 

Though  occupied  with  the  sterner 
things  of  business  and  commerce 
and  industrial  development,  he  has 
always  had  time  to  interest  himself 
in  those  things  that  touch  another 
side  of  human  endeavor.  Such  as 
hospitals,  Y.  M.C.  A.'s,  Institutions 
of   Learning,    and   Charitable    and 


Humanitarian  efforts.     All  of  these 
have    profited    by    his    recognition. 
And  how  a  busy  man  like  this  won- 
derful    personality — dealing      with 
heavy  subjects    that    required  cold, 
calculating  convictions, — could    find 
time  to  become  familiar  with  things 
that  deeply    concern  the    world    of 
music  and  art,  is  all  but  marvelous. 
We  can  not    quit  this  interesting 
study  of  a  remarkable  man  without 
reference    to    the    first    public    act, 
which  demonstrated   Mr.  Tompkins' 
purpose  to  become  a  fixture  in  Char- 
lotte    and     North    Carolina.      Fig- 
uratively, he  had  drawn  into  service 
his     surveyor's     instruments.     He 
saw  the  one  great  need,  pressing  and 
imperative — he  viewed  the  territory 
round  about  him— he  saw  the  unde- 
veloped resourses,  men  and  things- 
he  knew  the  climate  and  the  sturdy 
integrity  of  the  state's  citizenship- 
he  saw  dormant  forces — and  he  was 
conscious    of    hidden    wealth    that 
awaited     an     operator— that    need 
was    a     modern     newspaper.     And 
bringing  to  Charlotte,  in  association 
with    him,    to    establish    firmly    on 
broad  lines  a    mouth    piece    for    all 
these  opportunities  and  possibilities 
in  North  Carolina,  especially  in  the 
piedmont  section  of  the  two  Caroli- 
nas,  that  prince  of  editors,  the  late 
Joseph    P.   Caldwell,  Mr.  Tompkins 
made  possible  those  things  that  com- 
mercially put  Charlotte  on  the  map 
of  the  country. 

Having  wrought  so  well  and  ex- 
tensively, the  fruits  of  which  are  not 
confined  to  one  section  or  commun- 
ity, it  is  fitting  that  this  Civil  Engin- 
eer, this  Draftsman,  this  Builder, 
this  Machinist,  this  Contractor,  can 
afford  to  let  up  on  his  personal  ac- 
tivities, and  quietly  enjoy  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  brain,  his  energy 
and  his  faith,  which  yet  find  him  the 
same  modest  D.  A.  Tompkins. 

Checking  Up. 

We  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  hu- 
man being  living  without  a  vice.  To 
suppose  so  would  be  very  humilat- 
ing  personally.  We  have  in  mind  a 
man  who  never  tasted  intoxicating  li- 
quor or  used  tobacco;  whose  word  to 
others  has  ever  been  as  good  as  a 
new  minted  double  eagle;  who  is 
kind  and  just  and  works  industrious- 
ly some  twelve  hours  a  day.  But 
he  is  a  shockingly  vicious  person. 
Procrastination  is  an  almost  incur- 
able mental  habit  with  him.  You 
can  no  more  get  him  to  to  begin  a 
thing  the  day  he  ought  to  begin  it 
than  you  can  get  a  dipsomaniac  past 
an  open  bar.  And  this  vice  has  cost 
himself  and  his  family  as  much  as 
some  red-nosed  man's  whisky  costs, 


So  give  yourself  a  fair  start  by 
realizing  at  the  beginning  that  you 
are  vicious.  The  next  question  is: 
''How  many  forged  checks  did  your 
vices  draw  on  your  bank  account 
last  month?"  Spread  them  out  in 
cold  blood  on  your  desk  and  add  them 
up. 

Otherwise  you  will  have  no  stand- 
ing in  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. That  tribunal  recently  decid- 
ed against  a  man  who  tried  to  recov- 
er a  great  many  thousand  dollars 
from  his  bank — the  sum  of  many 
forged  checks  the  bank  had  charged 
to  his  acount. 

There  was  no  dispute  about  the 
forging  of  the  checks  but  the  court 
held  that  the  man  must  stand  the 
loss  because  the  forgeries  extended 
over  the  whole  year,  and  during 
that  time  he  had  never  carefully 
checked  up  his  bank  pass-book — in- 
trusting that  task  to  the  confidential 
clerk  who  had  forged  the  checks. 

If  he  had  checked  up  his  pass-book 
carefully  he  would  have  discovered 
the  very  first  forgery.  .  As  he  neg- 
lected that  duty  the  loss  falls  on  him 
— not  on  the  bank.  That  has  been 
and  always  will  be  the  rule.  Check 
up  or  you  cannot  recover. — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Uncle  Walt  on  the  Early  Fly. 

The  early  fly's  the  one  to  swat. 
It  comes  before  the  weather's  hot, 
and  sits  around  and  files  its  legs,  and 
lays  at  least  ten  million  eggs,  and 
every  egg  will  bring  a  fly  to  drive  us 
crazy  by  and  by.  Oh,  every  fly  that 
skips  our  swatters  will  have  five  mil- 
lion sons  and  daughters,  and  count- 
less first  and  second  cousins,  and 
aunts  and  uncles,  scores  of  dozens, 
and  fifty-seven  billion  nieces;  so 
knock  the  blamed  thing  all  to  pieces. 
And  every  niece  and  every  aunt — 
unless  we  swat  them  so  they  can't — 
will  lay  enough  dodgasted  eggs  to 
fill  up  ten  five-gallon  kegs;  and  all 
these  eggs,  ere  snmmer  hies,  will 
bring  forth  twenty  trillion  flies. 
And  thus  it  goes,  an  endless  chain,  so 
all  our  swatting  is  in  vain  unless  we 
do  that  swatting  soon,  in  Maytime 
and  in  early  June.  So,  men  and 
brothers,  let  us  rise,  gird  up  our 
loins  and  swat  the  flies!  And  sisters, 
leave  your  cozy  bowers  where  you 
have  wasted  golden  hours;  with 
with  ardor  in  your  souls  and  eyes, 
roll  up  your  sleeves  and  swat  the 
flies!-Wait  Mason. 


The  feeblest  vermin  can  destroy, 
As  sure  as  stoutest  beasts  of  prey; 
And  only  with  thier  eyes  and  breath 
Infect,  and  poison  men  to  death. 

—Butler.. 
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CHARLES  MANLY  STEDMAN,  Congressman  From  the  5th  N.  C.  District. 
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Charles  Manly  Sted- 
man,    Democrat,    of 
Greehsboro,  was  born 
January  29,  1841,  in 
Pittsboro,     Chatham 
County;  moved  with 
his  father's  family  to 
Fayetteville  when  he 
was  12  years  of  age. 
He  was  prepared  for 
college  at   the   Pitts- 
boro    Academy      by 
Rev.     Daniel   McGil- 
vary,  aftewards  mis- 
sionary  to  Si  am,  and 
at     the     Donaldson 
Academy  in  Fayette- 
ville by  Rev.  Daniel 
Johnson.    He  entered 
the     University    of 
North  Carolina  when 
he  was    16    years  of 
age,   and    graduated 
from  that  institution 
in  1861.      When  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  Presi- 
dent  of   the    United 
States,    visited      the 
universily  in  1859  he 
was    chosen    by    the 
Philanthropic  Society 
as  one    of  its  orators 
for  the  occasion.     He 
received  his  diploma, 
but  before  the    com- 
mencement exercises, 
when  he  was  to  de- 
liver the    salutatory 
address,  in  response 
to  the  call  for  volun- 
teers he  left  the  uni- 
versity    and     volun- 
teered as  a  private  in 
the    Fayetteville   In- 
dependent   Light  In- 
fantry Company    which  was  in  the 
first  North  Carolina  (or  Bethel)  Reg- 
iment.    Upon    the     disbanding    of 
this  regiment  he  joined    a  company 
from  Chatham  County;  was  lieuten- 
ant, then  captain,  and  afterwards  its 
major.     This  company  belonged   to 
the    Forty-fourth     North   Carolina 
Regiment,     He   served  with     Lee's 
army  during    the    entire  war;    was 
three  times  wounded,    and  surren- 
dered at  Appomattox.    He  is    one  of 
the  12  soldiers  who  were   engaged 
in  the  first   battle    at    Bethel    and 
who  surrendered    with  Lee   at    Ap- 
pomattox.    At  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War      he      returned     to     Chatham 
County,  where  he  taught  school  for 
a  year;  while  there  he  studied  law 
under  Hon.  John  Manning  and  pro- 
cured his  license  to  practice.      On 
January  8,  1866,  he  was  married  to 
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CHARLES  MANLY  STEDMAN. 

Miss  Catherine  de  Rosset  Wright, 
daughter  of  Joshua  G.  Wright,  of 
Wilmington.  In  1867  he  moved  to 
Wilmington,  where  he  practiced  law 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Wright  &  Stedman. 
In  1880  he  was  chosen  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Gen.  Win- 
field  S.  Hancock.  He  was  elected 
lieutenant  governor  in  November, 
1884,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his 
offiice  in  January,  1885,  filling  the 
position  for  four  years  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term.  When  nomi- 
nated for  lieutenant  governor  he  re- 
signed the  attorneyship  which  he 
held  for  several  railways  systems, 
believing  it  to  be  his  duty  so  to  act 
when  entering  upon  offiicial  life  of 
this  nature.  In  1888,  after  a  pro- 
onged  contest,  he  was   defeated  by 


Judge  Daniel  G. 
Fowle  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  govenor 
by  a  very  small  ma- 
jority. In  1898  he 
moved  to  Greensboro 
and  formed  a  copart- 
nership with  A.  Way- 
land  Cooke,  under 
the  firm  name  of 
Stedman  &  Cooke. 
Since  residing  in 
Greensboro  he  has 
served  as  president 
of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Bar  Association. 
In  1909  he  was  ap- 
pointed  by  Gov. 
Kitchin  a  director  of 
the  North  Carolina 
Railroad  Co.,  repre- 
senting: the  state's  in- 
terest, and  was  after 
wards  elected  i  t  s 
president.  For  many 
years  he  ivas  trustee 
of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  He 
is  a  director  of  the 
Guilford  Battle 
Ground  Co.;  was 
elected  to  the  Sixty- 
second  and  reelected 
to  the  Sixty  third 
Congress. 

A  Good  Heart. 

A  noted  teacher 
among  the  Jews  once 
asked  his  scholars  to 
consider  and  inform 
him  as  to  the  best 
state  wherein  a  man 
should  always  keep 
himself  One  said, 
"There  is  nothing  better  than  a  good 
eye,"  meaning  a  liberal  and  content- 
ed disposition.  Another  said,  "To  be 
a  good  companion  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  world."  Another  declared,  "To 
be  a  good  neighbor  is  to  be  in  the  best 
state."  The  fourth  said,  "A  man  who 
gains  a  reputation  for  being  wise  is 
the  best  person."  And  finally  the  last 
said,  "A  man  with  a  good  heart  is 
better  than  them  all."  The  teacher 
commended  this  last  one  for  his  reply. 
And  he  was  right,  for  he  compre- 
hended in  two  words  all  that  the 
others  had  said;  because  he  who  pos- 
sesses a  good  heart  will  be  both 
liberal  and  contented,  a  good  com- 
panion and  a  good  neighbor,  and  will 
be  able  to  choose  his  course  of  action 
in  the  affairs  of  life  wisely,  for  "out 
of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life." 
—Young  Folks. 
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Owl  Wisdom. 

An  owl  within  a  tower  sat— 

'Twas  dark  as  dark  could  be: 
With  age  the   tower  fell  down-— at 
that 

The  owl  was  forced  to  flee. 
Though     there     were    crannies    all 
around 

To  which  he  might  have  fled, 
The  owl  sat  down  upon  the  ground 

And  sighed  and  sadly  said: 

"There  is  no  place  for  me  to  go, 

No  thing  for  me  to  do! 
I'm  down  and  out  and  finished,  so 

I've  cause  for  feeling  blue. 
I  have  no    chance;  I'll  sit  and  sigh — 

My  troubles  are  so  great! 
What  use  to  make  an  effort?     I 

Am  abused  by  fate!" 

Now,  sometimes,  men  fall  from  the 
place 

Where  they  were  wont  to  be, 
And  some  of  them  will  not  embrace 

New  opportunity. 
They  will  not  see,  they  are  so  blind; 

They  weep  about  their  fall. 
If  failure  you'd  soon    leave    behind, 

Don't  be  an  owl— that's  all. — Ex. 


Parents,  to  thier  offspring  blind, 
Consult  nor  parts,  nor  turn  of  mind; 
But,  even  infancy,  decree 
What  this,  what  t'other,  son  shall  be. 

—Gay. 


j  p  r  1  n  g. 

Ah,  how  wonderful  is  the  advent  of  Spring! — The  great  annual  miracle 
of  the  blossoming  of  Aaron's  rod,  repeated  on  myriads  and  myriads  of  branch- 
es!— The  gentle  progression  and  growth  of  herbs,  flowers  and  trees, — gentle 
and  yet  irrepressible, — which  no  force  can  stay,  no  violence  restrain,  like 
love,  that  wins  its  way  and  can  not  be  withstood  by  any  human  power.  If 
Spring  come  but  once  a  century,  instead  of  once  a  year,  or  burst  forth  with 
the  sound  of  an  earthquake,  and  not  in  silence,  what  wonder  and  expec- 
tation would  there  be  in  all  hearts  to  behold  the  miraculous  change! 

But  now  the  silent  succession  suggests  nothing  but  necessity.  To  most 
men,  only  the  cessation  of  the  miracle  would  be  miraculous,  and  the  per- 
petual exercise  of  God's  power  seems  less  wonderful  than  its  withdrawal 
would  be.  We  are  like  children  who  are  astonished  and  delighted  only  by 
the  second  hand  of  the  clock,  not  by  the  hour  hand. — Longfellow. 

The  Three  Best  Things. 

WORK. 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day; 

In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom; 

In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room, 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say; 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray: 

"This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my 
doom: 

Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done,  in  the  right  way." 

Then  shall  I  see  it,  not  too  great,  nor  small, 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  laboring  hours. 

And  cheerful  turn  when  the  long  shadows  fall 

At  eventide  to  play  and  love  and  rest. 

Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

LIFE. 

Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year, 
With  forward  face  and  unieluctant  soul 
Not  hasting  to,  nor  turning  from  the  goal; 
Not  mourning  for  the  things  that  disappear 
In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in  fear 

From  what  the  future  veils,  but  with  a  whole 
And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 
To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with  cheer: 

So  let  the  way  wind  ub  or  down, 

Through  rough  or  smooth,  the  journey  will  be  joy: 
Still  seeking  what  I  sought  when  but  a-  boy, 
New  friendship,  high  adventure,  and  a  crown 
I  shall  grow  old,  but  never  lose  life's  zest, 
Because  the  road's  last  turn  will  be  the  best. 

Love. 

Let  me  but  love  my  love  without  disguise, 
Nor  wear  a  mask  of  fashion  old  or  new, 
Nor  wait  to  speak  till  I  can  hear  a  clue, 

Nor  play  a  part  to  shine  in  other's  eyes, 

Nor  bow  my  knees  to  what  my  heart  denies; 
But  what  I  am,  to  that  let  me  be  true, 
And  let  me  worship  where  my  love  is  due, 

And  so  through  love  worship  let  me  rise. 

For  love  is  but  the  heart's  immortal  thirst 
To  be  completely  known  and  all  forgiven, 
Even  as  sinful  souls  that  come  to  heaven; 
So  take  me,  love  and  understand  my  worst, 
And  pardon  it,  or  love,  because  confessed, 
And  let  me  find  in  thee,  my  love,  my  best, 
— Henry  Van  Dyke,  in  Outlook. 
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HYDE   DRAINAGE  UNDERTAKING 

The  Man  Behind  It. 

Col.  John  Philetus  Kerr,  private  secretary  to  GovernorLockeCraig,  and  his  confi- 
dential friend  for  years,  was  born  just  seventy-eight  years  (78)  after  the  Amer- 
ican Declaration  of  Independence— the  one  that  was  pulled  off  in  Philadelphia- 
having  first  seen  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  the  skies  in  Asheville,  N. 

C,  July  4th,  1854.  His  father 
was  Rev.  W.  M.  Kerr,  a  Methodist 
minister  for  forty-five  years,  and 
a  Virginian,  and  his  mothpr  was 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Roberts,  a  North 
Carolinian. 

Col.  Kerr,  then  just  plain  Mr. 
Kerr,  married  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Hopkins,  in  Augusta  county, 
Virginia,  on  October  16th,  1884, 
who,  living  less  than  a  year  there- 
after, died  September  7th,  1885, 
leaving  an  infant  son,  who  is  now 
nearly  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 
Col.  Kerr  has  since  remained  a 
widower. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  sketch  entered  a 
printing  office  in  Asheville — the 
school  house  of  so  many  worthy 
men  who  have  wrought  well  in 
North  Carolina— and  for  thirty- 
one  years  thereafter  Mr.  Kerr 
was  continuously  a  printer  and 
publisher.  He  was  president  of 
the  Citizen  Publishing  Company 
from  189b  to  1899.  For  ten  years 
he  edited  the  Rockingham  Regis- 
ter, at  Harrisonburg,  Virginia; 
and  upon  acquiring  an  interest  in 
the  Asheville  Citizen,  which  he 
conducted  for  ten  years,  part  of 
the  time  as  editor  and  all  the  time 
the  president  of  the  Company,  Mr. 
Kerr  returned  to  Asheville,  which 
is  his  home,  though  temporarily 
sojourning  in  Raleigh. 
During  President  Cleveland's  second  term  Mr.  Kerr  was  postmaster  atAsheville, 
from  1893  tq  1897.  During  the  administrations  of  Governors  Aycock  and  Glenn, 
he  was  a  director  of  the  state's  prison  at  Raleigh.  Asked  if  he  ever  was  a  law- 
yer or  a  preacher,  both  of  which  he  'xmld  easily  and  gracefully  pass  for  were  the 
services  of  either  needed,  he  replied:  "I  am  not  a  lawyer.  Preach  occasionally 
—Democracy  as  I  understand  it  and  believe  it;  no  prefixes  or  suffixes." 

The  editor  of  THE  UPLIFT,  recognizing  the  bold  undertaking  of  draining  the 
Mattamuskeet  lake  in  Hyde  county,  a  story  of  which  we  have  gathered  and  pre- 
sent below,  and  knowing  that  the  origination  of  the  scheme  and  the  plans  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  gigantic  work  are  the  products  of  the  brain  and  nerve  of 
Col.  Kerr,  a  home  man  and  a  reformed  newspaper  man,  was  not  content  until  he 
wormed  out  of  friends  the  facts  for  this  brief  sketch.  Our  readers  will  be  given 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  largeness  of  the  Mattamuskeet  proposition  by  the  article 
we  publish  in  this  connection.  A  man  of  less  nerve  and  less  faith  in  his  state 
would  never  have  undertaken  the  management  of  this  drainage  scheme.  In  the 
first  place,  but  few  people  would  have  seen  the  possibility  or  the  feasibility  of  a 
drainage  district  of  the  proportions  of  this  one.  To  Col.  Kerr  the  origination  of 
the  idea  and  the  sucessful  organization  to  carry  out  the  idea  are  entirely  due.  The 
practical  results,  besides  being  a  financial  success,  mean  much  to  a  large  part  of 
Hyde  county.  His  effort  and  the  final  accomplishment  will  be  a  benefaction  of 
inestimable  value  to  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Personally,  Col.  Kerr  is  a  charming  character.  He  is  open-hearted,  frank,  sin- 
cere, and  positive.  He  is  a  colonel  not  because  he  craves  high-sounding  titles, 
but  because  the  office  which  he  so  efficiently  fills  thrusts  upon  him  this  and  other 
honors.  Like  all  men,  who  became  editors  via  the  type  case,  as  did  the  late 
Joesph  Caldwell  and  others.  Col.  Kerr  is  one  of  the  best  judges  of  human  nature 
in  the  state,  and  the  vein  of  humor  that  crops  out  in  his  writings  and  in  his  social 
hours  with  his  friends  is  marked  and  cheering,  never  leaving  a  scar  or  an  ache; 
and  he  does  not  have  to  be  called  twice:  it  is  spontaneous. 

All  of  his  acquaintances  in  Western  North  Carolina  and  the  hundreds  of  friends 
he  has  made  since  serving  in  the  Executive  office,  at  Raleigh,  applaud  his  superior 
business  powers  in  the  conduct  of  this  great  drainage  district,  and  they  have  no 
doubt  of  its  early  completion  and  success. 


COL.  J.  P.  KERR. 


The  reclamation  of  wet  and  over- 
flowed lands  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  livest  and  most  interesting  of 
all  economic  questions  in  North  Car- 
olina. 


Since  the  passage  of  a  State-wide 
Drainage  Law  by  the  Legislature  of 
1909  no  less  than  77  drainage  districts 
have  been  organized.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  these  districts  have  already 


been  completed,  fully  demonstrating 
the  wisdom  of  the  law.  Many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  wet  and  unprofit- 
able lands  have  been  reclaimed  and 
put  upon  the  tax  books,  and  many 
more  thousands  of  acres  will  be  util- 
ized as  soon  as  the  necessary  work 
can  be  done  to  complete  the  drainage 
districts  now  under  construction. 

The  most  interesting  drainage 
enterpi-ise  so  far  undertaken  in  this 
State  is  that  to  reclaim  Lake  Matta- 
muskeet and  adjacent  lands  in  Hyde 
county.  This  district  is  differentia- 
ted from  others  undertaken  in  the 
State  in  that  it  proposes  to  reclaim 
the  lands  by  dyking  the  district  and 
removing  and  keeping  off  the  water 
by  means  of  pumps.  This  mode  of 
land  reclamation  is  no  experiment. 
Its  practicability  has  been  abundant- 
ly demonstrated  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  first  and  most 
notable  example  was  the  reclamation 
of  over  40,000  acres  of  land  in  Hol- 
land, which  created  the  most  desir- 
able lands  since  known  in  that  very 
remarkable  country.  Many  similar 
enterprises  have  been  carried  to  suc- 
cessful conclusions  in  recent  years  in 
the  United  States,  notably  in  Louis- 
iana, Illinois,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  other  States. 

The  drainage  of  Mattamuskeet 
Lake  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
all  North  Carolinians,  not  only  be- 
cause it  will  be  the  largest  enterprise 
of  this  peculiar  character  ever  un- 
dertaken in  this  country,  but  be- 
cause, when  completed,  it  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  the  enterprise  of 
North  Carolina  men. 

Col.  John  P.  Kerr,  of  Asheville, 
and  at  present  Private  Secretary  to 
Governor  Locke  Craig,  was  respon- 
sible for  this  mammoth  enterprise 
being  undertaken  by  the  men  now 
principally  interested  in  its  success- 
ful completion. 

Some  five  orTsix  years  ago  Col. 
Kerr  visited  Hyde  county,  and  was 
Very  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  lands  of 
that  section,  provided  protection 
from  water  could  be  secured. 

In  1909  the  Drainage  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  at  the  instance  of  Con- 
gressman J.  H.  Small,  made  a  sur- 
vey and  report  on  conditions  in  Hyde 
county.  This  report  stated  that  the 
reclamation  of  Mattamuskeet  Lake 
and  the  adjacent  lands  was  entirely 
practicable  and  feasible,  and  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  digging  of 
an  elaborate  system  of  canals  and  the 
erection  of  a  pumping  plant  adequate 
to  carry  off  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  run  off   of  water  de- 
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posited  over  the  district  in  rainfall. 
Col.  Kerr  saw  and  read  this  report, 
and  at  once  associated  with  himself 
Hon.  C.  A.  Webb,  also  of  Asheville, 
and  determined,  if  possible,  to  pur- 
chase from  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 


of  Education  was  to  complete  the 
organization  of  the  district  as  re- 
quired by  law,  and  then  the  transfer 
was  to  be  made.  The  transfer  was 
made  in  January,  1911,  the  deed  be- 
ing made  to  the  Sonthern  Land  Be- 


duly  organized  as  required  by  law, 
the  enterprise  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Board  of  Drainage  Com- 
missioners, whose  duty  it  was  to  car- 
ry the  enterprise  to  completion.  Col. 
Kerr  was  chosen  one  of  this  Board. 
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MAP  OF  MATTAMUSKEET  LAKE,  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  CANALS. 


cation  the  lands  covered  by  the  wat- 
ers of  the  lake.  On  the  18th  day 
of  August,  1909,  an  offer  was  made 
the  State  for  these  lands,  the  pro- 
posed price  being  $100,000.  In  the 
proposition  made  the  State,  theBoard 


clamationCompany,  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing and  developing  this  land,  and 
called  for  48,830  acres.  In  the  fall 
of   1910,    the   district   having  been 


and  had  associated  with  him  Hon. 
J.  S.  Mann,  a  native  of  Hyde  county, 
and  at  present  Superintendent  of 
the  State's  Prison. 

Since    that    date  many  and  very 
serious  difficulties  have  been  encoun- 
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tered  by  this  Board,  but  with  indus- 
try, and  a  zeal  born  of  unfaltering 
faith  in  the  enterprise,  they  have  all 
been  overcome,  and  todav  the  work 
is  being  rapidly  prosecuted  with 
every  prospect  of  speedy  completion, 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
considered.  A  bond  issue  of  $500,- 
000  had  to  be  sold  in  order  to  raise 
the  money  with  which  to  prosecute 
the  work.  This  would  have  been  no 
small  matter  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  but  in  the  then 
condition  of  the  bond  market  it  at 
one  time  seemed  impossible.  At  the 
crucial  moment  the  Board  received 
the  necessary  aid  from  friends  and 
the  whole  issue  was  sold  on  June  1st, 
1913,  the  money  placed  in  bank,  and 
immediately  thereafter  contracts 
were  closed  for  the  dredge  work  and 
for  the  erection  of  the  pumping 
plant,  the  whole  job  to  be  completed 
within  30  months  from  the  16th  day 
of  July,  1913. 

Three  dredges  are  now  at  work  on 
tha  excavation  of  the  canals,  all  be- 
ing run  night  and  day.  The  largest 
of  these  dredges  is  a  mammoth  ma- 
chine. Its  dipper  will  lift  from  three 
to  five  cubic  yards  of  earth  at  each 
stroke.  The  dipper  weighs  16,000 
pounds,  and  the  arm  that  handles  the 
dipper  weighs  28,000  pounds.  The 
machine  was  constructed  at  Belha- 
ven,  N.  C,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than 
$30,000.  Another  dredge  will  be 
placed  in  commission  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  constructed,  which  will  be  four  in 
all. 

Mattamnskeet  Drainage  District 
embraces  just  about  100,000  acres  of 
as  fine  land  as  can  be  found  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  The  whole  dis- 
trict has  been  surveyed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  expert  who  did  this  work 
says  that  in  all  his  experience  he  has 
never  found  a  superior  quality  of  land 
of  the  same  area.  A  little  less  than 
50,000  acres  of  the  district  constitute 
the  bed  of  Mattamuskeet  Take.  To 
call  this  a  pond  would  more  accurate- 
ly describe  the  real  situation.  A  little 
more  than  50,000  acres  of  the  land  in 
the  district  are  owned  by  Hyde  coun- 
ty people.  There  are  578  different 
tracts  of  land  included  within  the 
boundary  of  theldistrict.  The  lake  is 
a  body  of  fresh  water  lying  in  about 
the  center  of  Hyde  county.  When 
the  rains  have  been  excessive,  and  the 
lake  is  full,  the  greatest  depth  of 
water  will  not  exceed  five  and  a  half 
feet,  as  shown  by  the  Government 
survey.  There  are  no  springs  in 
the  lake,  and  no  stream  runs  out  of 
it  except  one  canal  which  was  con- 
structed to  carry  off  the  water  when 
the  rains  should  fill  it  to  overflowing. 
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Surrounding  the  lake,  and  distant 
from  it  on  an  average  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile,  is  a  sand  ridge,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  three  to  nine  feet. 
All  water  falling  within  this  ridge 
line  runs  by  gravity  into  the  lake. 
Back  of  this  ridge  lies  some  20,000 
acres  of  exceedingly  fertile  land,  but 
it  is  so  low  tnat  unless  the  season  is 
very  dry  but  small  crops  can  be  pro- 
duced on  it.  To  relieve  this  wetness 
the  owners  of  these  lands  have  dug 
an  indefinite  number  of  ditches  run- 
ning from  these  wet  lands  through 
the  sand  ridge  into  the  lake.  Thus 
the  lake  has  been  made  the  receptacle 
of  the  water  that  falls  into  it  when 
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it  rains,  the  water  that  runs  into  it 
from  its  natural  water  shed,  and 
also  the  water  falling  on  these  back 
lands  and  running  into  the  lake 
through  these  almost  numberless 
ditches. 

The  original  depth  of  the  lake  is 
unknown.  As  recently  as  75  years 
ago  it  is  asserted  that  the  records  of 
Hyde  county  show  that  the  depth  was 
from  12  to  15  feet.  How  deep  it  may 
have  been  in  that  far  away  past 
when  the  Indians  were  the  only  in- 
habitants of  that  region  no  present 
resident  can  conjecture.  The  wash- 
ings from  the  surrounding  lands,  and 
the  emptyings  of  the  ditches  have 
filled  it  to  its  present  condition. 

The  plan  proposed  for  draining  this 
lake,  and  which  has  Deen  approved 
by  not  less  than  five  drainage  engi- 
neers of  established  reputation, 
among  them  being  the  Bureau  of 
Drainage  of  the  Federal  Government, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  pump- 
ing plant  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  distant  from  Pamlico  Sound 
about  .7  3-4  miles.     This  pumping 
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plant  will  consist  of  eight  60-inch 
centrifugal  pumps.  These  pumps  will 
be  driven  by  four  steam  engins  of 
eight  hundred  horse-power  each. 
The  capacity  of  the  pumps  will  be 
2000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 
This  means  that  the  pumps  will  be 
capable  of  discharging  one  billion, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
gallons  of  water  in  24  hours. 

The  total  length  of  the  canals  to 
be  constructed  over  the  district  will 
be  between  85  and  100  miles.  These 
canals  are  so  arranged  that  they  all 
converge  at  the  pumping  plant,  so 
that  all  water  falling  within  the  dis- 
trict will  reach  the  pumping  plant  as 
soon  as  it  can  run  there. 

Between  the  pumping  plant  and 
Pamlico  Sound  will  be  constructed  an 
Outfall  Canal  60  feet  wide  on  the 
bottom,  70  feet  wide  on  the  top,  and 
from  eight  to  nine  feet  deep.  The 
pumps  will  lift  the  water  from  the 
canals  on  the  north  side  of  the  pump 
house  and  discharge  into  the  Out- 
fall Canal,  which  will  carry  it  to  the 
Sound. 

As  indicative  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  enterprise,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
contractors  that  it  will  require  300 
freight  car  loads  to  transport  to  the 
pumping  plant  the  material  neces- 
sary to  erect  the  pumps  and  pump- 
ing house  and  foundations. 

The  number  of  cubic  yards  of 
earth  to  be  removed  by  the  dredging 
contractors  will  approximate  3,500,- 
000. 

About  30,000  acres  of  the  land  in 
this  district  is  now  cultivated  by 
Hyde  county  farmers,  and  when  this 
project  is  completed  about  20,000 
additional  acres  of  land  belonging  to 
Hyde  county  people  will  be  reclaim- 
ed from  the  water  and  made  safe 
for  the  growing  of  crops  every  year. 
The  50,000  acres  lying  in  the  lakebed 
will  also  be  reclaimed,  making  70,000 
acres  that  will  be  reclaimed  outright, 
and  30,000  now  under  cultivation 
made  safe  and  vastly  more  valuable. 
If,  as  Dean  Swift  said,  the  man 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before  is  a  ben- 
efactor, surely  this  great  enterprise 
deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Brett,  president 
of  the  Brett  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting Co.,  of  Wilson,  N.  C,  is  the 
engineer  for  this  district,  and  Col. 
T.  B.  Whitted,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
is  the  contractor  who  will  install  the 
pumping  plant,  and  A.  V.  Wills  & 
Sons,  of  Pittsfield,  Illinois,  are  the 
dredging  contractors. 


No  man  was    ever  great  without 
divine  inspiration.— Cicero. 
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CABARRUS  BLACK  BOYS-Doers  of  a  Daring  Deed. 


The  trouble  between  Gov.  Tryon, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  theRegulators 
reached  its  climax  in  Alamance  Coun- 
ty in  1771.  Here  the  brave  defend- 
ers of  liberty,  who  were  chafing  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  their  Governor, 
assembled  themselves  together  in 
armed  resistance,  and  demanded 
that  their  wrongs  be  righted.  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  determining  to  quell 
this  formidable  spirit  of  liberty  at 
one  fell  stroke,  ordered  his  forces  to 
Alamance  in  order  that  he  might 
coerce  these  Regulators  into  submis- 
sion to  his  authority.  To  supply 
these  forces  with  munitions  of  war, 
Governor  Tryon  procured  from  Char- 
leston, South  Carolina,  three  wagon 
loads  of  gun  powder,  flints,  blankets, 
etc.  These  stores  were  conveyed  to 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  unmolest- 
ed. There,  on  account  of  lack  of 
loyalty  to  the  King's  cause,  wagons 
could  not  be  procured  from  any 
citizen  of  Mecklenburg.  Thereupon 
Col.  Moses  Alexander,  a  King's  Mag- 
istrate, seized  wagons  by  force  to 
convey  the  munitions  to  Hillsboro, 
then  the  seat  of  government,  there- 
by obeying  the  behest  of  a  tyran- 
nical Governor. 

NO  TORY  EVER  BORN  OR  BREATHED. 

We  quote  from  Wheeler's  history: 
"The"  vigilance  of  the  jealous  whigs 
was  ever  on  the  alert,  and  in  a  set- 
tlement sixteen  miles  northeast  of 
Charlotte,  now  lying  in  the  County 
of  Cabarrus,  known  by  the  name  of 
Rocky  River  settlement,  and  seven 
or  eight  miles  south  of  Concord, 
there  existed  as  much  of  the  true 
spirit  of  patriotism  as  ever  existed 
in  the  same  bounds,  and  where  not  a 
Tory  was  ever  born  or  ever  brea- 
thed." 

NINE  MEN  PLOT   AND  SWEAR  THEM- 
SELVES. 

Here  nine  patriots,  Major  James 
White,  William  White  and  John 
White  (brothers)  and  William  White 
(a  cousin),  all  born  about  one  mile 
from  Rocky  River  Church  and  rear- 
ed near  the  banks  of  Rocky  River, 
Robert  Caruthers,  Robert  Davis, 
Benjamin  Cochran,  James  Ashmore 
and  Joshua  Hadley,  plotted  to  de- 
stroy these  munitions  of  war.  They 
pledged  themselves  by  a  most  solemn 
obligation  not  to  disclose  anything 
relating  to  this  act.  To  prevent  de- 
tection they  disguised  themselves  by 
blacking  their  faces,  and  at  evening 
started  out  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purpose.  The  White  broth- 
ers were  afoot,  but  fortunately  they 
met  their  father  returning  from  mill 


with  two  horses,  each  bearing  a  bag 
of  meal.  They  demanded  of  their 
father  the  horses  and  ordered  him  to 
dismount.  He  remonstrated  in  vain 
with  the  supposed  strangers  for  the 
privilege  of  his  horses  to  carry  home 
his  meal.  They  lifted  the  bags  from 
the  animals,  placed  them  on  the  side 
of  the  road,  mounted  and  rejoined 
their  comrades. 

DARING  DEED    ACCOMPLISHED 

This  band,  wrought  up  with  pa- 
triotic fervor,  came  upon  the  wagon- 
train  encamped  on  "Phifer's  Hill," 
three  miles  west  of  Concord  on  the 
road  leading  from  Charlotte  to  Salis- 
bury. They  surprised  and  captured 
the  guards  and  teamsters,  stove  in 
the  heads  of  the  kegs,  tore  the  blank- 
ets into  shreds,  collected  the  pow- 
der and  flints  and  placed  it  all  in  a 
heap.  They  made  a  fuse  of  powder 
leading  some  distance  from  the  pile, 
fired  a  pistol  into  the  fuse,  which  ig- 
nited the  powder,  causing  a  tremen- 
dous explosion.  Major  White,  who 
fired  the  shot,  was  struck  by  a  stave 
from  a  bursting  keg  and  severely 
wounded. 

MYSTERY  SOLVED  BY   TWO    TRAITORS.       THE  DETERMINATION  DEEPENING  LED 

UP  TO  THE    MECKLENBURG  DECLARA- 


to  return.  He  even  promised  that 
if  they  would  return  and  make  a 
confession  he  would  pardon  them. 
Relying  on  this  promise,  the  boys 
returned;  but  so  soon  as  it  became 
known,  Moses  Alexander  raised  a 
guard  and  surrounded  the  home  of 
the  White  brothers.  Caruthers,  a 
son-in-law  of  White,  was  also  there. 
To  make  the  capture  doubly  sure, 
guards  were  placed  at  each  door  and 
window.  One  of  the  guards,  favor- 
ing the  escape  of  Caruthers,  began  a 
quarrel  with  Col.  Alexander  at  one 
door,  while  another  guard  whispered 
to  Mrs.  White  that  if  there  were  any 
of  the  boys  within,  they  might  pass 
out  by  him  without  being  noticed  by 
him.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion, 
they  made  good  their  escape  to 
Rocky  River,  where  further  pursuit 
was  hopeless.  At  another  time  the 
Royalists,  learning  that  the  boys 
were  at  work  in  a  harvest  field, 
made  another  attempt  to  capture 
them;  but  fortune  seemed  to  favor 
the  boys  at  all  times.  At  this  time, 
Robert  Davis  was  so  closely  pursued 
that  he  jumped  his  horse  thirty  feet 
down  a  bank  into  the  river,  and  then 
bravely  dared  the  pursuers  to  follow 
him. 


When  the  news  of  this  daring  ex- 
ploit reached  the  ear  of  Col.  Moses 
Alexander,  he  was  very  much  incen- 
sed, and  called  into  requisition  his 
whole  ingenuity  to  find  out  the  per- 
petrators of  so  foul  a  deed  against 
his  majesty.  For  a  long  time  mys- 
tery enshrouded  the  act.  Great 
threats  were  made,  and  in  order  to 
induce  some  one  to  turn  traitor,  a 
pardon  was  offered  to  any  one  who 
would  turn  King's  evidence.  Ash- 
more  and  Hadley,  half  brothers, 
moved  by  the  threats  and  the  par- 
don offered,  decided,  unknown  to 
each  other,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  offer.  Seeking  this  favor,  they 
accidentally  met  at  the  home  of  Col. 
Moses  Alexander.  Having  made 
known  their  desires,  Col.  Alexander, 
though  a  Colonial  officer,  but  one 
who  revered  loyality  to  friends,  re- 
marked: "That  by  virtue  of  the 
Governor's  proclamation  they  were 
pardoned,  but  that  they  were  the  first 
that  ought  to  be  hanged."  On  ac- 
count of  this  mean  treachery  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Black  Boys  were 
compelled  to  flee  the  country.  They 
fled  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  where 
they  remained  for  some  time. 

THE  TRAP  COULD   NOT  HOLD  THE 
PATRIOTS. 

The  Governor,  realizing  that  they 
had  eluded  him,  resorted  to  all  man- 
ner of  subterfuges   to   induce  them 
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The  resentment  in  the  breasts  of 
the  blood-thirsty  Royalists  seemed 
never  to  abate,  and,  like  the  fleeing 
fawn,  the  boys  fled  from  covert  to 
covert  to  escape  the  punishment  that 
it  might  inflict.  For  weeks  at  a 
weeks  at  a  time  boys  concealed  them- 
selves in  out-houses,  caves  and  hol- 
low logs  of  the  forest,  and  were  fed 
by  loyal  friends.  Once  again  rely- 
ing on  the  promises  of  Gov.  Tryon, 
they  went  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  Hillsboro  to  obtain  pardon  of  an 
appeased  Governor;  but  finding  this 
promised  pardon  to  be  only  a  cloak 
to  conceal  his  real  intentions,  they 
again  returned  to  their  former  hid- 
ing places  and  nursed  their  troubles 
in  concealment.  For  four  long  years 
they  eluded  their  captors,  worried 
their  pursuers,  until  the  spirit  of 
liberty  grew  and  blossomed  into 
the  famous  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  May  the  20th, 
1775. 

MISERABLE   TRAITORS    UNHONORED 
AND  UNSUNG. 

The  traitors,  what  of  them?  The 
oath  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
carried  with  it  imprecations  of  the 
severest  type.  Both  with  Hadley 
and  Ashmore  these  imprecations  were 
litterally  fulfilled.     Ashmore  fled  his 
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country,  but  lived  a  miserable  life, 
and  died  as  wretched  as  he  had  lived. 
Hadley  remained  in  the  county,  mar- 
ried and  became  a  brutal  and  un- 
worthy father.  He  was  very  intem- 
perate, and  often  in  his  wild  deliri- 
ums he  drove  his  family  from  his 
house  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night, 
and  there  reveled  alone  over  the  be- 
trayal of  a  sacred  trust.  To  chastise 
him  for  such  abuse  of  his  family,  his 
neighbors  (among  whom  were  some 
of  the  Black  Boys)  disguised  them- 
selves in  female  attire,  went  to  his 
house  by  night,  pulled  him  from  his 
bed,  drew  his  shirt  over  his  head, 
and  soundly  thrashed  him.  This 
made  him  a  somewhat  better  man, 
but  he  died  without  any  friendly 
hand  to  sustain  him  or  eye  to  pity 
his  deplorable  end. 

THEIR   ATTACHMENT   ABIDING. 

Though  but  little  heralded,  this 
neighborhood  and  the  Black  Boys, 
excepting  the  two  traitors,  gave 
their  country  an  abiding  pledge  of 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
liberty;  which  they  promptly  redeem- 
ed whenever  their  services  were 
needed;  and  all  through  the  stormy 
times,  when  patriots  were  hunger- 
ing for  liberty,  these  brave  fellows 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  do  a 
common  cause  a  faithful  and  earn- 
nest  service. 

THE  LIVES  OF  PATRIOTS  STOOD  OUT 
IN  THE  OPEN 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that, 
while  history  tells  of  the  sorrow, 
trouble  and  downfall  of  the  two 
who  broke  this  compact — it  is  ever 
thus  with  traitors — the  other  seven, 
who  bound  themselves  to  do  a  dar- 
ing and  important  deed  in  the  name 
liberty  and  under  strong  pledges  of 
secrecy  and  faith,  each  to  the  other, 
lived  themselves,  and  through  their 
offspring,  lives  that  stood  out  in  the 
open,  sharing  in  no  small  degree  the 
fruits  of  a  glorious  victory,  the  re- 
sult of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  such 
as  prompted  and  sustained  the  CA- 
BARRUS BLACK  BOYS. 


Life. 

(Concluded  from  Page  4) 

Congregationalistsays  "Success, hap- 
piness and  usefulness  in  this  world 
depend  upon  one's  taking  the  right 
attitude  toward  life.  It  would  be 
hard  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  thought.  Time  and  condi- 
tions change,  but  principles  never. 
Truly,  as  Van  Dyke  says: 

'  'There  is  no  war  between  old  and  new 
The  conflict  is    between    false    and 
true." 


This  thoughtful  advice  is  given  by 
George  H.  Hepworth:  "Let  your  stri- 
vings, then,  be    after    contentment. 
Get  out  of  each  passing  day  all  the 
sweetness  there  is  in  it.     Live  in  the 
present  hour  as  much  as  possible  and 
if  you  live  for  character  your  founda- 
tions will  outlast  to-morrow."     And 
it  should  be  indelibly  impressed  upon 
every  one  that  "all  the  sweetness  in 
each  passing  day,  is  not  gotten   out 
of  it  unless  duty  is  fulfilled,  unless 
every  opportunity   for  doing  some- 
thing for  mankind  is  improved,  un- 
less there  is  constant  and  earnest  de- 
sire to  lighten   the  burdens   of  the 
heavy  laden.     This  is  absolute.     It 
can  not  be  temporized  with;    it  is 
fact.     No  human  sponge,  trying    to 
absorb  everything  and  give  out  noth- 
ing,  is  happy.     There  are  a    thou- 
sand reasons  why  he  can  not  be.     It 
wouldn't  be  right  if  he  were.     This 
is  a  principle  that  Omniscience  has 
put  into  the  economy  of  life,  and  it 
can  neither  be  compromised  or  evad- 
ed.    Lowell    says:    "After    all,    the 
kind  of  world  one  carries  about  with 
oneself  is  the  important  thing  and 
the  world  outside  takes  all  its  grade, 
color  and  value  from  that."     This  is 
a  beautiful  and  a  true  thought.     The 
world  within  creates  the  world  with- 
out, and- it  is  beautiful  and  happy  or 
ugly     and     miserable     accordingly. 
Marcus  Aurelius  says,  "Look  within. 
There  is  the  fountain  of  good  well- 
ing up  perpetually,  if  you  will  dig." 
Motive  in  life  makes   it  what   it    is 
— happy  or  unhappy,  helpful  or  hurt- 
ful— and    this  motive  is  manifested 
in    deeds    and    reflected    in  person. 
Alexander  MacLaren  says:  "We  re- 
veal to  one  another  what  we  are  by 
what  we  do,   and  as  a  commonplace, 
none    of    us    can    penetrate,  except 
very    superficially    and    often    inac- 
curately,   to  the  motive  that  actuate. 
But  the  motives  is  three    fourth    of 
the  action." 

In  considering  the  duties  of  life  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are 
building  for  eternity  and  that  now  is 
a  part  of  eternity.  Edmund  Garrett 
has  said  that  "the  world  we're  pass- 
ing through  is  as  much  God's  world 
as  any  we're  going  to."  Cicero  on 
speaking  of  the  future  said:  "There 
is,  I  know  not  how,  in  the  minds  of 
men  a  certain  presage,  as  it  were, 
of  a  future  existence,  and  this  takes 
the  deepest  root,  and  is  most  dis- 
coverable in  the  greatest  geniuses 
and  most  exalted  souls."  Some 
modern  writer  remarks  that  "the 
best  use  of  time  is  the  best  pro- 
vision for  eternity:  and  he  who  lives 
to  live  again  will  never  die." 
Lowell  tells  us  that  the  Bible  is 
"grand    with  life    from    cover    to 


cover,"  and  in  it  we  find  that  only: 
"If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the 
commandments,  for  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace."  Not 
only  those  who  believe  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
others  who  are  deeply  thoughtful, 
know  that  life  is  of  God,  for  "This 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God."  The  psalm- 
ist exclaims:  "With  thee  is  the  Foun- 
tain of  life,"  and  the  apostle  declar- 
ed that  "in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being." 

How  exquisitely  beautiful  is  that 
which  Tennyson  calls  "the  white  flow- 
er of  a  blameless  life.  The  life  beau- 
tiful is  led  by  one  who  has  an  unfal- 
tering trust  in  him  who  is  the  "Foun- 
tain of  Life." 

To  me  remains  nor  place  nor  time: 
My  Country  is  in  every  clime. 
I  can  be  calm  and  free    from   care 
On  any  shore,  since  God  is  there. 
While  place  we  seek  or   place    we 

shun 
The  soul  finds  happiness  in    none; 
But  with  God  to  guide   our    way, 
"lis  equal  joy  to  go  or  stay. — Ex. 

Gossip. 

Anybody  can  tattle;  and  tattlers 
and  professional  gossips  are,  as  a  rule, 
prevaricators.  As  they  hand  the  mor- 
sel of  scandal  around  to  those  who 
will  lend  their  ears  as  a  sewer  for  this 
purpose,  it  grows;  and  a  very  small 
bit  of  gossip,  through  the  prevarica- 
tions of  those  who  indulge  in  this  un- 
holy and  unchristian  business,  will 
soon  be  of  sufficient  proportions  to 
damage  the  reputation,  and  to 
make  trouble  in  the  home,  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  church.  All 
this  suits  tattlers  well,  as  in  this  way 
the  dirty  pool  around  which  they 
dance  and  from  which  they  dip  the 
slime  which  they  peddle,  will  be  re- 
plenished. 

This  wicked  thing  should  be  banish- 
ed from  the  life  of  every  one  of  the 
Lord's  children.  It  will  destroy  our 
own  prospects  of  sharing  in  the  joy 
of  the  world  to  come,  as  well  as  the 
hopes  of  others  The  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  will  never  dwell  in  the  life  of 
any  one  addicted  to  such  an  evil  habit. 
If  ensnared  by  the  enemy  in  this  way 
we  should  most  earnestly  pray  for  de- 
liverance.— Forsyth  News. 

Bored. 

"Here's  something  queer,"  said 
the  dentist."  You  say  this  tooth 
has  never  been  worked  on  before, 
but  I  find  small  flakes  of  gold  on 
my  instrument."  "I  think  you  have 
struck  my  back  collar  button,"  re- 
plied the  victim.— Buffalo  Commer- 
cial. 
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JESSE  CALDWELL  FISHEl 

In  the  evening  of  August  31, 1888, 
in  Cabarrus  County,  there  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Fisher, 
two  estimable,  conscientious,  Chris- 
tian people,  a  son — that  was  Jesse 
Caldwell  Fisher,  whose  picture  we 
produce  in  this  column,  and  about 
whom  The  Uplift  has  good  reasons 
and  a  strong  desire  to  say  a  few 
things  off-hand. 

Five  years  ago,  to-day,  this  writer 
asked  Editor,  now  District  Attor- 
ney, W.  C.  Hammer  to  give  us  lib- 
erty to  make  a  proposition  to  Col. 
John  M.  Cross,  a  hand-printer,  that 
set  the  cleanest  proof  of  any  printer 
in  the  United  States,  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  printing  department 
of  the  Jackson  Training  School .  The 
arrangment  could  not  be  effected. 
Mr.  Hammer  esteemed  Col.  Cross, 
for  that  man  had  been  his  and  this 
writer's  right  bower  in  our  editorial 
infancy. 

Then,  it  was  Editor  Jim  Hurley 
(then  of  the  Concord  Tribune)  who 
came  to  this  writer  and  sang  a  song, 
whose  notes  since  we  have  found  to 
be  literally  and  absolutely  true.  We 
connected,  by  virtue  of  Editor  Hur- 
ley's words,  with  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Excepting  for  three  months 
— what  might  be  a  sweetheart's  mis- 
understanding-—Jesse  Caldwell  Fish- 
er has  been  connected  with  the 
Jackson  Training  School  since  June 
1909,  his  main  job  being  to  direct  the 
printing  business  of  the  institution. 

With  an  apron  full  of  type,  in  a 
building  that  sported  cracks  large 
enough  to  throw  a  kitten  through, 
on  a  DIAMOND  CYLINDER  PRESS 
(Beats  A  Washington  Hand  Press 
seven  or  eight  blocks,  but  not  very 
uplifting)  with  Brooks  Harris,  then 
one  of  our  boys,  and  a  few  others 
that  didn't  know  "a  shooting-stick 
from  a  mallet,"  Jesse  Fisher  got  out 
the  first  number  of  The  Uplift, 
and  set  the  very  type  of  the  thirteen- 
line  article  that  touched  the  hearts 
of  two  of  the  state's  best  and  noblest 
people  into  giving  us  the  splendid 
building,  now  the  home  of  The  Up- 
lift, the  wood-working  plant  and 
the  temporary  school  room. 

Jesse  Fisher  is  the  director  of  the 
Printing  Department  of  this  institu- 
tion—that's his  official  title.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  no  man  could  run  a 
newspaper  or  set  type,  without  con- 
tracting the  habit  of  chewing,  smok- 
ing, drinking  or  swearing  or  being 
weaned  from  Sunday  School.  That 
is  not  so.  We  can  count  very  rapidly 
on  our  fingers,  several  hands  full, 
the  printers  and  editors  in  North 
Carolina  that  would   in  any  strange 


audience  be  taken  for  ministers.  At 
the  head  of  the  list,  with  a  meaning 
of  no  harm  and  a  heart  full  of  love 
to  our  brethern,  we  should  premedi- 
tatedly  and  deliberally  place  Jesse 
Caldwell  Fisher  as  absolutely  im- 
mune from  what  had  once  upon  time 
been  supposed  to  be  the  complaints, 
to  which  editors  and  printers  are 
heir  to. 

Jesse  is  not  brilliant,  but  he  has 
horse-sense;  he  is  not  swift,  but  he  is 
patient,  careful,  thoughtful,  oblig- 
ing, full  of  love  for  everybody,  and 
has  no  time  to  watch  the  clock-hand. 
He  never  sees  the  impossible — he  is 
always  in  an  attitude  that  sounds  like 


JESSE  CALDWELL  FISHER 

"I'll  try."  This  writer  could  not  be 
prouder  of  him  and  esteem  him  more, 
were  he  our  brother  or  a  brother-in- 
law  with  a  bank  account  of  burden- 
some proportion  and  hungry  for  an 
easy  outlet  or  afraid  to  die  rich. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  physically  and  men- 
tally and  in  disposition — you  can  see 
that  from  the  cut — an  all  round  man. 
He  keeps  a  cottage  of  thirty  boys,  he 
doctors  the  gass  engines,  (and  they 
are  the  things  to  test  a  man's  good- 
ness), he  is  authority  on  the  plant- 
ing and  culture  of  flowers,  he  fixes 
the  sewing  machines  of  the  institu- 
tion, he  treats  all  colics,  he  knows 
what  to  do  with  an  unmotherly  hen 
that  is  ashamed  of  her  brood,  he  can 
shoe  a  horse,  he  rides  to  town  any 
old  cold  night  with  a  proof  or  for 
copy,  he  is  a  sure  cure  for  a  cranky 
water  pump  or  rock  crusher,  but 
he  can't  make  up  his  mind  to  get 
married. 


Mr.  Fisher  is  simply  and  in  real- 
ity a  born  gentleman,  with  a  heart 
of  pure  gold,  and  a  life  as  clean  as 
a  godly  woman's;  and  any  man,  who 
is  worthy  of  this  statement,  is  a 
jewel. 

He  is  a  product  of  the  public 
schools  of  Concord,  the  hardships  of 
an  uncontrollable  exigency  depriving 
him  of  the  opportunity  of  even  com- 
pleting its  course. 

And  this  is  the  character  of  folks 
that  we  have  to  help  us  to  work  out 
our  program  in  dealing  with  our 
problem.  And  the  influence  of  a 
life  and  a  character,  lived  daily  and 
constantly  and  openly  by  this  lovable 
young  man,  upon  less  fortunate  be- 
ings, is  a  benediction.  With  this 
writer  the  whole  population  on  the 
institutional  grounds  heartily  joins 
with  its  full  endorsement  of  the  fore- 
going Spring  bouquet.  What  a  pity 
Jesse  can't  be  deprived  of  the  sen- 
sation of  seeing  this  until  the  finish- 
ed   magazine  is  issued. 


Spectacles. 

Spectacles  were  invented  just  six 
hundred  years  ago.  The  age  of  glass 
to  aid  the  sight  of  defective  eyes  is, 
however,  much  older.  Nero  looked 
through  concave  glass  in  watching 
the  gladiatorial  games  and  many 
other  historical  men  of  his  day  were 
dependent  upon  similar  devices  for 
lengthening  their  sight. 

Till  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  only  the  single  glass 
was  in  use.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury spectacles  were  used  quite  fre- 
quently by  the  very  wealthy  and 
high-born,  although  they  were  still 
so  scarce  that  they  were  bequeathed 
in  wills  with  all  the  elaborate  care 
that  marked  the  disposition  of  a 
feudal  estate.  The  first  spectacles 
were  made  in  Italy. 

Somewhat  later  the  manufacture 
of  cheaper  glasess  sprang  up  in 
Holland,  and  it  spread  late  in  the 
fourteenth  century  to  Germany. 
Nuremberg  and  Rathenow  acquired 
fame  for  their  glasses  between  1490 
and  1500. 

For  many  years  glasses  were  used 
only  as  a  means  of  aiding  bad  eyes, 
until  the  fashion  of  wearing  them 
sprang  up  in  Spain.  It  spread  rap- 
idly to  the  rest  of  the  continent,  and 
brought  about  the  transformation  of 
the  old  thirteenth-century  spectabks 
into  eye-glasses  and  eventually  into 
the  monocle. — Exchange. 

A  new  chance,  a  new  leaf,  a  new 
life — this  is  the  golden,  the  unspeak- 
able gift  which  each  new  day  offers 
to  us. — George  Elliot. 
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What  Publicity  Committee  Had  to  Say. 


[The  following  is  the  matter  of  a 
booklet  issued  and  widely  circulated  by 
our  Publicity  Committee,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Ceasar  Cone,  R.  0.  Everette 
and  Jno.  J.  Blair.] 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  this  Institution  held  in 
Raleigh  on  November  14, 1913,  three 
members  were  appointed  as  a  "Pub- 
licity Committee."  The  purpose  and 
duties  of  this  Committee  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  To  inform  the  people  of  the 
State  as  to  what  has  been  accomplish- 
ed during  the  first  five  years  exist- 
ence of  the  Stownwall  Jackson  Man- 
ual Training  and   Industrial  School. 

2  To  explain  more  fully  to  the 
people  of  the  entire  State  the  needs 
of  the  institution  as  it  exists  today, 
and  to  define  more  clearly  its  future 
policy. 

3  To  promote  and  inaugurate  plans 
by  which  the  State  appropriations 
can  be  supplemented  by  donations 
from  individuals  and  benovolent  or- 
ganizations. 

HISTORICAL     SKETCH 

About  five  years  ago,  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  Chap- 
ters 509  and  955  of  the  public  laws 
of  North  Carolina,  of  1907,  the  first 
cottage,  capable  of  accommodating 
thirty  boys,  was  erected  upon  a 
beautiful  tract  of  land,  a  gift  from 
the  city  of  Concord,  comprising 
about  three  hundred  acres,  and 
situated  within  three  miles  of  the 
corporate  limits.  Additions  have 
been  made,  and  equipment  added 
from  time  to  time  until  now  the  plant 
includes  three  brick  cottages  of  pleas- 
ing design,  with  dormitories,  dinning 
room,  study  hall,  kitchen  and  pantry. 
In  the  basement,  shower  baths  and 
locker  rooms  are  provided.  When 
these  cottages  are  fully  equipped 
they  will  accommodate  ninty  boys, 
thirty  to  each  cottage.  The  first 
two  are  now  fairly  well  equipped. 
The  first  cottage  is  a  gift  by  the 
King's  Daughters  of  North  Carolina, 
was  ocjupied  and  dedicated  on  the 
10th  day  of  June,  1911. 

The  Administration  Building  stands 
at  one  end  of  the  campus,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds;  in  it 
are  the  offices  of  the  Superintendent, 
a  home  for  himself  and  family  and 
other  members  of  the  executive  staff, 
also  general  reception  rooms,  officers 
quarters,  etc. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, a  splendid  barn  was 
built  and  located  a  short  distance 
back  of  the  main  group  of  buildings. 


On  the  opposite  end  of  the  campus 
is  another  brick  structure,  known  as 
The  Industrial  Building,  which  con- 
tains a  well  furnished  school  room, 
printing  office,  wood  working  shop, 
engine  room,  and  space  for  the  stor- 
ing of  lumber  and  supplies.  The 
latter  was  a  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
T.  Roth,  of  Elkin,  N.  C. 

The  location  of  the  group  of  build- 
ings above  described  could  not  be 
surpassed  in  the  State.  The  farm 
lying  back  of  the  cottages,  forms  a 
charming  bit  of  land-scape,  with 
interchange  of  cultivated  fields,  mea- 
dow land  and  forest,  and  it  already 
shows  the  result  of  scientific  cultiva- 
tion and  constant  improvement. 

A  sufficient  number  of  horses 
and  mules  are  owned  by  the  school 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  farm  in 
a  profitable  and  buisiness-like  way. 
The  farm  is  cultivated  by  the  boys 
under  the  direction  of  a  practical 
farmer  and  other  officers. 

MAINTENANCE 

The  Trustees  find  that  the  State 
appropriation  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  and  demands 
for  sucb  an  institution.  The  records 
show  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Training  School  have  been  appealed 
to  constantly  by  parents  from  all 
over  the  State  for  the  admission  of 
their  wayward  boys.  The  Judges  of 
the  State,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass 
judgement  upon,  and  if  guilty  com- 
mit youthful  offenders  of  the  law, 
find  the  accommodations  totally  in- 
adequate for  the  need. 

METHOD  OF  COMMITMENT 

In  chapter  509,  Sec. 2. Public  Laws, 
1907,  it  is  provided:  "The  Trustees 
may  in  their  discretion  receive  there- 
in such  delinquent  and  criminal  child- 
ren under  the  age  of  16  vears  as  may 
be  sent  or  committed  thereto  under 
any  order  of  commitment  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  or 
the  Recorders  or  other  presiding  of- 
ficers of  the  city  or  criminal  courts." 
Boys  under  16  years  of  age  are  com- 
mitted to  the  School  "during  their 
minority  or  until  such  time  as  the 
authorities  deem  proper  for  their 
discharge." 

FUTURE  AIMS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  desirous 
that  the  capacity  of  the  school  be 
doubled  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, as  with  the  opening  of  the 
third  cottage  which  is  now  just  made 
ready  for  occupancy,  only  ninety  bovs 
can  be  cared  for,  and  there  should 
be  accommodations  for  at  least  an 


FIFTEEN 

average  of  two  for  every  county  in 
the  State. 

THE  COST  AND   MAINTENANCE 

Cottages  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  built  can  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  $10,000.00.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  when  the  number  enrolled 
reaches  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
cost  of  maintenance  can  be  reduced 
to  about  $140.00  a  year  for  each 
boy. 

METHODS   EMPLOYED 

The  plan  upon  which  this  school 
is  condncted  may  be  defined  as  be- 
ing Academic,  Industrial  and  Moral. 
Care  is  taken  that  the  inmates  be 
not  branded  as  criminals.  The  name 
given  to  the  institution  is  such  that 
enrollment  as  a  student  there  will 
carry  with  it  no  reproach  or  degrada- 
tion. Under  the  direction  of  skilled 
experts,  the  boys  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  work  on  the  farm,  to 
handle  farm  machinery,  to  build 
roads,  to  engage  in  poultry  raising, 
horticulture  and  gardening.  The 
printing  office  is  provided  with  hand 
and  power  presses,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed that  this  department  will  be  self 
supporting  by  furnishing  all  printed 
matter  for  the  Training  School,  in- 
cluding publication  of  the  "Uplift", 
which  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution.  The  Manual  Training 
room  is  equipped  with  lathes,  saws, 
carpenter's  tools,  with  power  from 
a  50  H.  P.  engine. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
schooling  arrangements  which  are 
ideal.  The  time  of  the  boys  being 
divided  between  school  room  work 
under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  in- 
structor, work  on  the  farm,  shops 
and  gardens,  and  pleasant  recreation, 
including  baseball,  under  direction 
of  competent  teache  rs. 

All  visitors  are  greatly  inpressed 
with  the  cheerful,  hopeful  and  hap- 
py spirit  which  characterizes  the  boys 
who  are  being  cared  for  by  the 
institution.  The  committee  believe 
that  many  of  these  boys  are  being 
saved  for  the  State,  and  that  they 
will  in  the  future  render  to  her  a 
distinct  service  in  some  important 
line  of  human  endeavor. 

The  outdoor  life  which  they  lead, 
the  strict  though  kind  discir  ine, 
the  regular  hours  for  work  and  ]  lay, 
the  wholesome  food,  all  combine  in 
producing  a  splendid  lot  of  vigorous 
and  ambitious  boys. 

TRAINING  UNDER  CHRISTIAN 
INFLUENCES 

The  daily  prayer  services  is  conduc- 
ted in  the  school,  and  on  Sundays 
the  boys  are  given  an  opportunity 
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to  hear  a  sermon  in  one  of  the 
neighboring  churches.  There  is 
now  under  construction  upon  the 
campus  a  beautiful  chapel,  which  is 
being  built  by  the  Kings  Daughters 
to  be  used  regularly  for  chapel  ex- 
ercises, lectures,  Sunday  school, 
and  as  a  regular  place   of  worship. 

NEEDS  OF  THE    SCHOOL 

The  school  has  no  fixed  income  ex- 
cept that  of  the  State  appropriation 
which  has  been  for  maintenance  viz: 
—$10,000  per  year  for  each,  1907 
and  1908,  and  $15,000  per  year  for 
the  past  four  years.     An   appeal   is 


individuals,  but  to  all  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  organizations,  and  it  is 
the  earnest  hope  of  the  Committee 
that  the  appeal  will  meet  with  a  liber- 
al response,  upon  their  assurance  as 
also  that  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Officers  and  Managers,  that  every 
dollar  thus  obtained  will  be  judicious- 
ly spent  for  the  promotion  and  ad- 
vancement of  this  humanitarian 
movement. 

Our  most  pressing  need  at  this  time 
is  an  adequate  water  supply,  our  In- 
stitution having  outgrown  the  origi- 
nal installation.  We  also  need  an  elec. 


caring  for  nearly  one  hundred  boys, 
which  over  taxes  our  present  re- 
sources. We  are,  therefore,  unable  to 
comply  with  the  numerous  demands 
upon  us  to  take  in  more  boys  until  we 
provide  accommodations  and  the 
means  with  which  to  care  for  them. 
For  that  purpose,  we  ask  you  to 
help  us  with  a  donation,  and  do  please 
make  it  as  liberal  as  possible.  Your 
subscription  to  this  worthy  cause 
will  be  most  helpful  and  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 
J.  P.  Cook,  Chairman,  Concord, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  JACKSON  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


made  to  thoughtful  people  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  supplement  the  State 
appropriation  by  donations,  prefer- 
ably to  be  given  at  a  stated  time 
each  year  for  a  sum  which  any  indi- 
vidual may  be  inclined  to  make. 

CONTRIBUTORS 

will  be  classed  as  follows: 

Benefactors, $100.00 

or  over 

Donors, 50.00 

Patrons, 25.00 

Sustaining  Members, 10.00 

Associate  Members, 5.00 

Active  Members, 3.00 

Contributing  Members, 1.00 

NEEDS 

This  solicition  is  made  not  only  to 


trie  lighting  plant;  the  use  of  oil 
lamps  adds  to  the  fire  hazard  of  our 
present  limited  water  supply.  Other 
pressing  needs  are  additional  trained 
teachers,  a  school  house,  laundry, 
kitchen  and  store  room,  dairy,  can- 
nery, and  poultry  house. 

January  1914. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  claim  the  above  School  is 
doing  the  most  important  philan- 
thropic work  in  the  State.  It  is 
making  men  and  useful  citizens  out 
of  youths  who  would  be  in  prison  or 
on  the  chain  gang,  associating  and 
becoming  impregnated  with  the  vices 
of  old  and  hardened  criminals  were 
it  not  for  this  Institution. 

Our  present  income  is  insufficient 
for  our  maintenance.     We  are    now 


H.  A.  Royster,  M.  D.,  Raleigh, 
D.  B.  Coltrane,  Treas.,  Concord, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Jackson,  Charlotte, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn,  Raleigh, 
Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  Sec'y-,  Charlotte, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Coble,  Statesville, 
John  J.  Blair,  Wilmington, 
Ceasar  Cone,  Greensboro, 
R.  O.  Everette,  Durham, 
Mrs.  D.  Y.  Cooper,  Henderson, 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  Winston, 
Mrs.  G.  P.  Erwin,  Morganton, 
Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  Rockingham, 
— Board  of  Trustees,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Manual  Tarining  and    Industral 
School. 


All  experience  goes  to  show  no 
mud  can  soil  us  but  the  mud  we 
throw.  — Lowell. 


The  Uplift  Forming  Companies,    A.  B. 
C,  D,  &c.  Until  They  Number  12. 

(Concluded  from  2nd  Page  of  Cover) 

provided  for  ten  subscribers;  Senator 
J.  A.  Long's  work  (a  leading  and 
prominent  citizen  of  Person  county) 
secured  fifteen  subscribers;  Solicitor 
Hayden  Clement,  of  Salisbury,  a 
talented  and  well-equipped  lawyer, 
with  hosts  of  friends  covered 
an  even  half  dozen;  Mr.  F.  B. 
McKinne,  of  Louisburg,  a  public- 
spirited  and  aggressive  citizen,  fur- 
nished eight  subscribers;  Mr.  C.  S. 
Tomlin,  one  of  the  most  popular  com- 
mercial travelers  on  the  road  and  a 
splendid  representative  of  the  city  of 
Statesville,  picked  up  seven  names 
for  The  Uplift;  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Watt,  of  Charlotte,  a  broad-minded, 
far-seeing  and  patriotic  North  Caro- 
linian, who  used  to  write  some  of  the 
most  scholarly  and  entertaining  arti- 
cles for  the  press  ever  published  in 
the  state,  furnished  the  wherewith- 
al for  an  even  dozen  subscribers. 

Quite  a  number  have  not  reported, 
due  largely  to  absence  from  home 
and  shortness  of  the  time  from  re- 
ceipt of  letter  and  the  reporting 
time.  Many  of  these  will  respond, 
and  their  names  shall    go    down    on 


our  permanent  records.  This  is  no 
one  man's  labor  or  glory- -it  belongs 
to  the  state— and  from  now  on  his- 
tory shall  be  kept  full,  complete  and 
accurate.  Out  of  the  whole  number 
just  one  person  wrote  a  declination, 
complaining  of  pressure  of  other 
calls  and  expressing  fear  "that  I 
can't  meet  my  obligations"  if  he 
spent  a  little  time  among  his  friends, 
in  the  interest  of  The  Uplift  Cam- 
paign . 

WHAT  ALL  THIS  MEANS. 

It  enlarges  the  field  of    The    Up- 
lift; 

It  increases  the  funds  for  the  Jack- 
son Training  School; 

It  makes  it  possible    to    care    for 
more  boys; 

It  carries  a  paper  that  can  be  read 
aloud  in  all  society  to  more  people; 

It    makes    our    problem     better 
known; 

It  keeps  the  state  posted  on  what 
we  are  doing; 

It  supplements  an  inadequate  ap- 
propriation; 

It  enables  hundreds  of  good  people 
to  join  in  the  work;  and 
It  Does  Something  Greater: 

The  campaign  deeply  interests  our 
boys;  they  feel  that  the  great    heart 


of  the  state  regards  them  worth 
while,  and  that  it  is  primarily  and 
individually  for  them — it  convinces 
them  that  They  Are  Not  Forgot- 
ten. A  feeling  of  "not  forgotten" 
has  nerved  many  a  boy,  girl,  man 
and  woman  to  renew  the  fight  to 
overcome  evil,  to  conquor  self  and 
self's  weaknesses. 

Each  month,  for  the  next  year,  we 
purpose  to  write  down  100  names  of 
those  people  in  the  state,  who,  we 
know,  do  not  live  to  themselves  and 
who  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  this  great  humanitarian 
work  the  state  has  undertaken 
through    its    humble   servants,  the 

board  of  trustees. 

Are  there  1,200— twelve  hundred 

people— in  North  Carolina,  who  are 
willing  to  give  a  little  time  (or  1,200 
at  five  each,  making  6,000  individu- 
als) to  perfect  these  companies  and 
thus  secure  the  object  and  purpose 
of  this  campaign?     We  haven't  the 

least  doubt  of  it. 

Now  for  Company  B,  the  company 
to  be  organized  in  May.  The  names 
for  this  will  be  selected,  as  were  those 
of  Company  A,  at  random  and  from 
memory  of  those  who  have  wrought 
well  and  unselfishly  in  the  state  for 
a  while. 


The    Southern     Railway    Co. 

The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 

THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 

PROGRESSIVE  POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  make  its  policies  as  helpful  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  people 
of  that  Section. 

Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co- 
operates with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  desirable  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity,  live  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  its 
lines  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agricultural  education. 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily  the  Company  has  appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  co-operation. 

All  of  the  co-operative  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to  all  persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land    and   Industrial   Agent 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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COMPANY  FORMING 

GOES  MERRILY  ON. 


There  are  lots  of  good  people  in  this  old  state — there  are  people, 
who  refuse  to  live  to  themselves,  and  are  happy  to  find  opportunities  to 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  good  causes. 

This  campaign  that  we  are  carrying  on,  which  we  are  pleased  to 
call  forming  companies,  known  as  A,  B'  C,  &c'  is  for  the  distinct  purpose 
of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  whereby  moie 
boys  may  be  cared  for.  The  method  we  have  adopted  saves  the  cost  of 
a  traveling  agent.  Then  again,  good  people  and  busv  people  would  rather 
sit  down  and  quietly  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  in  their  five  dollars  for 
five  subscriptions  than  to  give  the  time  to  some  agent  to  deliver  herself 
of  a  story  about  the  cause. 

For  fear  you— my  delightful  friend  and  reader-  did  not  see  the 
programme  and  method  as  outlined  in  our  first  announcement,  we  will 
briefly  say  that  we  art  raising  twelve  companies,  of  100  each,  of  people 
of  blood  and  soul.  We  select  100  each  month  from  friends  and  acquain- 
tances and  send  each  a  leaflet  that  tells  all  about  this  effor  in  behalf  of 
boys.  We  started  Company  A  in  April — it  was  a  success;  and  we  are 
still  hearing  from  some  who  happened  to  be  away  from  home,  or  at  the 
time  were  too  pressed  with  other  matters  to  respond,  but  every  one  save 
one  in  that  selection  will  respond  during  the  year — that  one  is  dead. 

During  May  we  prepared  for  the  organization  of  Company  B. 
This  company  will  come  along  all  right  in  due  time— we  have  not  a  par- 
tieal  of  fear. 

In  a  few  days  we  will  send  out  the  announcement  of  this  cam- 
paign to  100  other  friends  for  the  porpose  of  organizing  Co  -npany  C,  We 
have  it  in  mind  to  make  Company  D,  for  the  month  of  August,  strictly 
of  women.     But  more  abnut  this  later  on. 

I  know  that  there  are  1,200  people  in  North  Carolina  who  are  perfect- 
ly willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  sufficient  to  send  in  five  dollars  for  five  sudscri- 
bers  to  THE  UPLIFT,  when  they  know  that  that  means  at  least  six  thousand 
dollars  increase  to  the  resources  of  the  Institution,  and  that  means  that  we  can 
take  fifty  more  boys,  who  are  going  to  waste. 

Since  our  announcement  of  returns  for  Company  B,  in  The  Uplift 
for  June,  the  following  have  made  their  reports: 
Mr.  J.  1'.  Shinn,  Norwood. 
Col.  Ed.  Chambers  Smith,  Raleigh. 
Mrs,  T.  P.  Johnson,  Salisbury. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Shelton,  Charlotte. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Merriman,  Greensboro. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Hoffman,  Dallas. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Osborne,  Greensboro. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Alexander,  Charlotte. 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Clark,  Clarkton. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown,  Chadbourn. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENTS. 

IT  not.  only  located  an  unknown 
river  in  South  America,  but  has  at 
last  discoveied  closer  home  a  larynx. 


The  first  week  in  July  is  a  great 
event  for  the  Thomasville  Orphanage. 
The  receipts  for  the  conduct  of  the 
institution  amounted  for  the  year 
over  $42,000,00. 


To  see  twenty  gallons  of  pure 
water  flowing  each  minute  into  our 
tank,  where  before  scarcely  enough 
could  be  had  to  wet  the  bottom,  is  a 
sight  to  behold. 


Lest  we  forget  the  good  old  way, 
we  are  reproducing  in  this  number 
an  account  of  how  they  courted  in 
Georgia  way  back  yonder.  This  was 
before  they  eliminated  papa  and  ma- 
ma in  this  serious  matter  and  was  in 
the  days  when  a  marriage  was  an- 
nounced several  months  before  rath- 
er than  several  months  alterwards. 


ANNUM  MEETING  OF  BOARD. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Jackson  Training  School  was  held. 
The  meeting  was  in  Hotel  Rocking- 
ham, in  the  town  of  Rockingham.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
Convention  of  The  King's  Daughters, 
several  of  wb  ->m  are  members  of  the 
B^ard. 

The  various  officers  made  their  re- 
ports— all  were  encouraging.  The 
financies  of  the  institution  were  on 
ths  right  side  of  the  ledger.  No 
bills  remained  unpaid,  and  all  affairs 
were  found  strictly  in  shape,  so  much 
so  the  Board  manifested  a  pride  in 
Superintendent  Boger. 

The  Board  authorized  and  in- 
structed ihe  superintendent  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  towards  the  erection  of 
the  Margaret  Burgwyn  Chapel,  and 
to  hurry  it  along  to  completion. 

Superintendent  Boger  read  his  re- 
port. It  was  of  such  general  in- 
formation and  threw  so  much  light 
on  the  efforts  of  the    institution    to 


carry  out  its  mission,  that  the  Board 
requested  its  publication  in  THE  UP- 
LIFT. The  report  may  be  seen  un 
another  page  of  this  number. 

The  time  for  the  election  of  officers 
of  the  Board  for  the  next  two  years 
was  at  hand.  The  election  resulted 
unanimously  as  follows: 

Mr.  J.   P.  Cook,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  W.  H.    S.     Burgwyn,     Vice- 
Chairman, 
Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  Secretary, 
Mr.  D.  B.  Coltaane,  Treasurer. 
The  following  compose  the  Execu- 
tive Committee    for    the    next    two 


CLARENCE  O.  KUESTER. 

See  Page  14. 

years:  Messrs  J.  P.  Cook,  D.  B.  Col- 
trane  and  Chas.  E.  Boger.  This 
committee  carries  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Board  and  acts  for  same  in  the 
case  of  an  emergency. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  in  the  history 
of  the  institution;  and  all  members 
of  the  Board  were  present  either  in 
person,  spirit  or  proxy. 


A  TAR-HEEL  RIGHT. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  may  be 
seen  a  paper  read  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Press  Association  of 
North  Carolina,  at  Wrightsville,    by 


Mr.  Bion  H.  Butler,  editor  of  the 
Hoke  County  Journal. 

The  showing  he  makes  of  the  mar- 
velous resources  and  opportunities 
within  North  Carolina  struck  almost 
everybody  at  the  convention  with  be- 
wilderment. It  caught  the  crowd, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  per- 
formance was  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Butler  was  utterly  unaware  of  any 
special  force  in  his  paper.  He  was 
speaking  out  of  the  fullness  of  his 
heart  and  from  unquestionable  data 
he  had  gathered. 

That  article  will  be  read  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  in  the 
United  States.  It  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  citizen  of  North  Carolina;  par- 
rents  should  induce  their  children  to 
read  it  and  think  over  it.  If  you  have 
any  state  pride  then  this  article  will 
move  you;  if  you  and  your  child  have 
no  state  pride,  then  you  ought  to  get 
busy  and  cultivate  some.  It  will  make 
a  better  citizen  of  you — it  will  put 
you  into  a  "lass  of  normal  people--it 
will  take  out  of  you  the  kick  and  the 
stubborn  and  the  grouch.  If  you  g;o 
through  life  loaded  down  with  kick, 
stubborn  and  grouch,  you  have  a 
sorry  liver  that  will  cost  you  your 
life  and  your  welfare  hereafter. 

Mr.  Butler  is  a  North  Carolinian, 
by  choice  and  deliberation.  He  has 
circled  the  world,  looking  for  a  home 
place.  That  his  judgment  should 
finally  plant  him  in  North  Carolina 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  world  be- 
fore him,  lends  a  mighty  force  to 
what  he  says. 

If  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Raleigh  will  issue  this  splendid  word- 
picture  of  the  state  and  send  it  out 
through  one  of  its  Bulletins  to  the 
thousands  in  the  North  and  West 
who  seek  and  desire  new  homes,  it 
will  render  the  state  a  valuable  ser- 
vice. 

Mr.    Butler    has    lived    in   North 

Carolina  on  a  farm,  near  Raeford, 
Hoke  county,  for  eleven  years,  com- 
ing to  the  state  from  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  He  seems  to  be  the 
happiest  North  Carolinian  we  ever 
saw. 


TWO 
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THE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Press  Association  of  North 
Carolina  met  at  Wrightville  Beach, 
in  the  Oceanic  Hotel,  on  the  24th  and 
Concluded  its  annual  gathering  on 
the  26th  by  a  trip  down  the  Cape 
Fear  to  Southport. 

President  Poe  had  arranged  a 
splendid  programme,  with  unusually 
strong  men  to  pull  it  off.  Not  the 
least  interesting  paper  given  the  As- 
sociation was  his  own  annual  address. 
It  was  a  fine  paper.  The  Orator, 
Editor  Beasley  of  the  Monroe  Jour- 
nal, struck  out  along  a  new  path  for 
a  Press  Association  oration;  but  it 
was  so  strong,  clear,  well-put  to- 
gether and  earnest,  that  the  conven- 
tion enjoyed  it,  even  though  it  may 
not  have  entirely  sympathized  with 
all  the  views  advanced. 

Attorney-General  Bickett's  ad- 
dress, setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
several  proposed  amendments  to  the 
state  constitution  at  the  fall  election, 
was  masterful.  Though  the  hall  was 
hot,  the  evening  advanced,  and  the 
speech  long,  the  large  and  interested 
audience  followed  General  Bickett 
with    rapt  attention  and  profit. 

The  specially  invited  speaker  was 
Norman  Hapgood,  of  Harper's  Week- 
ly, Mr.  Hapgood  is  a  genius.  He 
seems  a  great  scholar  of  history,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  it  he  looked 
clearly  into  the  face  of  the  future. 
He  is  not  an  orator,  but  you  can't 
keep  from  listening  intently  while 
he  speaks  and  regret  when  he  stops. 
He  disclaims  any  political  attach- 
ment, but  he  believes  Wilson  the 
greatest  president  since  Washington. 
Hapgood  is  brainy,  and  had  a  mes- 
sage. 

There  were  other  interesting  fea- 
tures on  the  programme,  among 
them  papers  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Graham, 
Mrs.  Boylin  of  the  Wadesboro  Mes- 
senger, Mr.  Jones  of  Brevard,  and 
others — all  forceful  and  entertain- 
ing. 

District  Attorney  W.  C.  Hammer 
was  elected  president  by  acclamation; 
and,  of  course,  the  association  re- 
elected Mr.  Sherrill,  for  the  27th  time, 
its  secretary  and  treasurer. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  it  was  the 


best  meeting  we  ever  attended;  and 
the  Wilmington  people,  lead  by 
Messrs.  Cowan  and  Bell, captured  our 
hearts. 


POLITENESS. 

Some  years  ago  a  new  bank  was 
organized  in  a  certain  city  in  which 
there  were  other  banks,  but  they 
had  justly  or  unjustly  earned  the  rep- 
utation of  being  arrogant  and  unac- 
commodating—every act  they  did 
was  with  the  air  of  condescension 
and  the  doing  of  a  great  favor. 

The  directors  of  this  new  bank 
gave  orders  to  the  officers  and  of- 
ficials of  the  young  banking  house  to 
treat  every  body  cordially,  pleasant- 
ly and  naturally.  "You  must,"  said 
the  highest  man  in  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  to  the  clerks,  cashier,  tel- 
ler &c,  "treat  everybody  just  alike. 
If  a  negro  shoe-shine  comes  in  for 
change,  accommodate  him  cheerfully 
and  politely.  That  negro  may  be 
just  a  negro  but  he  is  trying  to  make 
an  honest  living,  and  while  you  make 
him  wait  for  change  you  are  per- 
haps making  some  very  busy  white 
man  wait,  and  he,  in  turn,  is  making 
some  one  else  wait  for  an  engage- 
ment." 

Catching  the  spirit  of  the  manage- 
ment, the  cashier  instructed  a  clerk 
to  prepare  and  send  out  to  all  the 
stenographers  and  typewriters  in 
the  city  a  polite  invitation  to  use  the 
bank  for  any  convenience  within  rea- 
son. Open  an  account  with  the  bank, 
however  small,  call  on  us  for  ex- 
change, for  cashing  your  checks  &c. 

The  old  fogies  who  had  controlled 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  town  for 
years  laughed  in  their  sleeves. 
"Why,"  said  one  of  the  old  selfish 
skin-flints,  "all  the  women  stenog- 
raphers in  this  place  couldn't  muster 
up  ten  dollars  beyond  immediate 
demands." 

One  lady,  after  receiving  the  cor- 
dial invitation,  opened  an  account  in 
the  sum  of  eight  dollars,  to  which 
she  made  frequent  additions  of  small 
sums.  Her  account,  however,  in 
two  years  came  to  be  worth  near  un- 
to one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  young  lady  had  given  herself  in- 
to   matrimony    to    an   elegant   and 


prominent  business  man,  who  follow-l 
ed  the  judgment  of  his  bride  in  hisj 
banking  association. 

But  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  this  little  story  is:  just  three 
weeks  after  the  young  woman  open- 
ed her  account  in  this  bank  of  polite 
officers  her  uncle  in  a  small  town, 
coming  into .  possession  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  sought  a  safe  de-l 
pos'tory  for  it  and  the  niece  lead 
him  to  the  bank  that  invited  her  to 
open  "an  account   however    small." 

You  may  call  it  "the  bottom  rail 
getting  on  top"  but  poverty  to-day 
may  have  virtues  that  tomorrow  will 
be  something  else;  riches  and  influ- 
ence to-day,  unsupported  by  virtue 
and  character,  may  tomorrow  be  pov- 
erty. But  in  either  case,  the  best 
asset  is  politeness — it  costs  a  gentle- 
man nothing;  it  is  a  heavy  burden  to 
others. 


YOU  CAN'T    HEAD    OFF    DETER- 
MINED GOODNESS. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  follow  a  dol- 
lar and  see  what  it  can  do?  A  dol- 
lar in  North  Carolina  to-day  may 
turn  up  in  New  York  to-morrow  and 
pay  twenty  dollars  worth  of  ac- 
counts before  midnight,  start  sever- 
al things  by  parcel  post;  and  if  it  be 
a  new  creation  of  fashion,  it  may 
before  forty-eight  hours  roll  round 
have  all  the  women  excited. 

That  same  dollar  may  have  given 
a  meal  to  a  worthy  sick  family,  the 
profit  of  which  afforded  the  gro- 
ceryman  the  power  to  purchase  a  new 
speller  for  a  son,  and  that  son  may 
have  been  touched  by  the  fables  and 
the  righteous  abvice  in  the  spelling 
book,  which  in  turn  at  the  critical 
moment  changed  the  trend  of  his 
whole  life.  And  that  very  same  dol- 
lar, improperly  directed,  may  take 
some  one  into  the  depths  of  misery 
and  shame. 

But  out  of  the  mountains  comes  a 
pleasing  little  story,  behind  which  is 
a  dollar.  It  comes  from  Sister  Mae 
Lucile  Smith,  the  creator  of  the  beau- 
tiful magazine,  The  SKy-LAND.  But 
here  is  the  story: 

Henderson,  N.  C,  June  19,  1914. 
Sometime  ago   I  received  a    copy 

of  The   Uplift   together  with  an 
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announcement  card  which  told  me 
that  Hon.  M.  L.  Shipman  had  very- 
kindly  given  me  a  subscription  to 
your    valuable    publication     for   a 

year. 

I  wish  to   cooperate    with    you  in 

your  splendid  work  for  the  State  in 
every  way  that  I  can  and  to  this 
end  have  a  short  editorial  in  the 
July  number  of  The  Sky-Land 
which  I  trust  may  be  instrumental 
in  helping  to  mould  sentiment  in 
favor  of  The  Uplift.  I  hope  it 
may  receive  the  support  and  encor- 
agement  it  so  truly  merits. 

I,  herewith,    enclose    check     for 
$1,00  to  cover  subscription  for    one 
year  in  favor  of  Mrs.    Jessie  Baird, 
Hendersonviile,    N.    C,   R.     F.    D. 
This  dollar  has  a  rather  interesting 
history.    Two  years  ago  one  Memo- 
rial Day,  Maj.  Pickens,  a  loyal  Con- 
federate Veteran  whose   home  is  in 
Hendersonviile,  was  to  all   outward 
appearance  so  near  the  Border  Land, 
that  the  Watt  Bryson  Camp  saw  tit 
to  march  to  his  home  in  a  body  to 
bid  the  old  warrior  good-bye.    I  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  three  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  appointed  to 
accompany      the       Veterans.     We 
planted   the    flag   in    front   of  the 
home  and  went  in  for,  as    we   then 
thought,  "the  last  farewell.  "   Much 
to  our  surprise  Maj.    Pickens    was 
able  to  greet  us  at  the  front  door. 
After  a  brief  visit  we  started  to  take 
our  leave  and  just  as  I  presented  the 
Major  with  a  huge  bouquet  of  roses 
in  the  name  of  The  Margaret  Davis 
Hayes    Chapter  Daughters   of    the 
Confederacy,    he    drew  forth  a  bag 
filled  with  silver  dollars  and  presen- 
ted each  of  us  with  one  as  a  souve- 
nir of  the  visit  (there  were  fifty  in 
thecompany.)    Iputmy  dollar  away 
and  have   ever    since  been  looking 
for  an  opportunity  to  use  it   where 
I  thought  it  would  do  the  most  good. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  it  could  not  be 
better  spent  than'in  a  subscription  to 
The  Uplift.     Little  mite  though  it 
is,  it  comes  to  you  with  the  earnest 
•wish  that  some  boy  in  the    Jackson 
Training  School  may  be  helped  even 
though  in  a  small  way  by  its  expend- 
iture in  whatever  avenue  you  think 
wisest.     I  am  only  sorry    I   cannot 
send  fifty  instead  of  one. 

With  every  kind  wish  for  you  and 
those  assisting  in  your  noble  under- 
taking, I  am 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Mae  Lucile  Smith. 
P.  S.     The  Major   is    still    living 
but  is  too  feeble  to  longer  attend  the 
Reunions. 

Now  our  friend,  Hon.  M.L.    Ship- 
man,  can  well  see  that  he  has  cast  his 


bread  upon  the  waters,  and  this  in- 
stitution profits  by  it,  and  brother 
Shipman  and  our  friend,  Sister 
Smith,  are  thoroughly  happy  in  the 
consciousness  of  doing  a  good. 


THE  KING'S  DAUGHTERS  CONVEN- 
TION. 

From  the  17th  to  the  19th,  in- 
clusive, there  met  in  the  goodly  town 
of  Rockingham  the  annual  meeting 
of  The  King's  Daughters  of  the  state. 
The  various  circles  of  the  state  were 
well  represented. 

The  progamme,  as  previouly  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive  Committee, 
was  carried  out  and  was  unusually 
interesting.  Rockingham  is  a  King's 
Daughters  town— it  (the  convention) 
owns  the  town  in  its  entirety  from 
start  to  finish.  The  homes  are 
thrown  wide  open,  there  is  no  limit  to 
cordiality  and  hospitality,  and,  when 
there,  one  feels  that  she  has  the  best 
home  in  the  entire  land.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this.  The  circle  at  Rock- 
ingham has  lived  so  wisely  and  ac- 
tively and  beautifully  that  all  men 
there  know  what  The  King's  Daugh- 
ters are,  and  with  this  knowledge  the 
great  organization  is  known. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
full  outline  of  the  convention.  But 
from  time  to  time,  we  purpose  to 
carry  in  the  shape  of  some  paper  or 
some  act  of  that  convention  a  re- 
minder of  that  glorious  meeting.  In 
this  number  we  are  giving  the  wel- 
coming words  to  the  convention  by 
Mrs.  M.H.  Russel.  It  is  a  classic. 
Mrs.  Russel's  presentation  of  this 
beautiful  welcome  caught  the  heart 
of  every  one  and  charmed,  such  as  a 
real  welcome  seldom  does.  And  an- 
other evidence  of  Rockingham's  sin- 
cerest  welcome  was  in  the  blight, 
cheery  speech  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Leak, 
one  of  the  town's  foremost  business 
men.  He  became  a  King's  Daugh- 
ter at  once. 

Besides  the  set  business  of  the 
convention,  there  appeared  before 
the  convention  to  address  the  gather- 
ing Messers.  D.  B.  Coltrane,  Chas. 
E.  Boger  and  others  who  represent- 
ed the  work  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School.  On  another  occasion  of  the 
convention  Mr.  W.  H.  Swift  and  Hon. 


Cameron  Morrison  addressed  the  au- 
dience in  spirited  and  earnest  manner 
on  subjects  that  concern  the  world  in 
uplift  and  betterment. 

The  reports  from  the  various  cir- 
cles of  the  state  showed  progress  and 
a  healthy  state  of  the  order;  renew- 
ed and  increased  devotion  to  the 
work  of  the  Jackson  Training  School, 
laying  plans  for  the  further 
assistance  of  the  institution  were  set 
in  motion,  particularly  along  the 
line  of  completing  the  Chapel,  which 
the  State  Organization  has  begun  at 
the  Jackson  Training  School,  and 
which  will  be  completed  by  the  time 
the  next  annual  meeting  takes  place. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn  was  re- 
elected president;  Miss  Easdale  Shaw 
Vice-President;  Mrs.  Richard  Wil- 
liams secretary  and  Mrs.  D.  Y.Coop- 
er treasurer. 

A  bright  and  charming  fraternal 
delegate  from  another  organization 
was  present  to  lend  encouragement. 
This  was  the  talented  and  scholarly 
Mrs.  Gorden  Finger,  of  Charlotte. 
She  came  as  the  representative  of 
the  U.  D.  C's.  And  from  this  hap- 
py visit  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
a  beautiful  story  will  grow  ere  the 
year  is  out. 

This  annual  convention  of  The 
King's  Daughters  of  the  state  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  A  good  meeting  of 
good  women  in  a  good  town  on  a 
good  mission — what  could  beat  that? 


Wonderful  Dexterity 

What  appears  to  be  superhuman 
skill  is  at  times  attained  by  the  train- 
ing of  a  special  sense  or  of  special 
parts  of  the  human  mechanism.  In 
this  relation  there  is  reported  the 
surprising  feat  of  a  workman  in  a 
great  needle  factory. 

This  workman  took  a  common 
sewing  needle  of  medium  size,  one 
and  five-eighths  inches  in  length, 
and  drilled  a  hole  through  its  entire 
length,  from  eye  to  point,  barely 
large  enough  to  allow  the  passing  of 
a  very  fine  hair.  It  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  conceive  of  a  more  exquisite 
mastery  of  eye,  muscles  and  the  di" 
recting  brain. — Ex. 


Some  folks  lead  a  dog's  life  be- 
cause they  are  always  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree. 
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"Let  Him,  Who  is  Without  Sin,  Cast  the  First  Stone." 

The  article    following    is    so  full  of  human  interest  and  tells  so  vividly  the  environment  of  so  many  among  us,  that  it    seems 
worth  while  to  reproduce  it  in  these  columns.     It  is  from  the  brain  and  heart  of  Col.  Fairbrother,    who  is 
entirely  in  a  class  by  himself  in  newspaperdom  in  the  state. 

There  are  among  us,  reasoning  along  human  and  regular  lines,  those  in  whose  hearts  one  would  expect  to 
find  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  hut  hy  their  acts  and  deeds  they  are  as  "cruel  as  the  grave. "  It  is  passing 
strange  that  men  who  have  escaped  by  a  hair-breath  the  punishment  justice  owed  them;  trotted  in  paths 
shady  and  questionable  and  winding;  and  constantly  live  in  a  house  that  is  full  of  windows  made  of 
frail  glass,  should  permit  themselves  to  harden,  become  unmerciful  and  hand  out  a  raw  deal  to  those  less 
erring.  But  it  is  life;  and  some  of  these  days  the  true  inwardness  will  be  revealed.  The  World,  in  its 
madness,  its  meaness,  its  prejudice,  its  narrowness  and  its  viciousness,  is  slow  to  accept  Christ's  injunction: 
"Let  him,  who  is  without  sin,  cast  the  first  stone." 

adopted  home,  and  often  laments  that 
he  was  not  born  a  Tar-Heel. 

He  is  independent  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  hates  sham; 
despises  cruelty;  and  abhors  a  hypocrite. 
He  will  knowingly  harm  no  one,  but 
will  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  state  to  re- 
lieve  distress  and  suffering.  He  sees  ' 
humor  in  most  any  situation.  He  is  a 
philosopher.  He  handles  satire  like  a 
past  master  when  dealing  with  fraud. 
He  can  gracefully  and  surgically  skin  a 
"holier  than  thou." 

When  dealing  with  good  causes, 
things  worth  while  and  subjects  that 
touch  the  vital  spots  in  the  life  of  the 
state,  Col.  Fairbrother  rings  clear  and 
forcible.  He  occupies  a  field  in  journal- 
ism in  the  state  all  his  own— in  fact, 
there  is  no  one  inthe  state  to  contest 
that  field  with  him:  it  is  his,  unmolested 
and  without  fear  of  a  competitor.  As 
a  friend,  he  is  as  true  as  steel— as  an 
opponent,  he  is  ignorant  of  prejudice 
or  malice.  Long  live  Fairbrother.  He 
is  a  necessity.    Here's  the  story: 

How  He  Felt. 

I  was  playing  whist  one  night  in 
the  writing  room  of  a  hotel  in  Ath- 
ens, Georgia,  and  being  interested 
insisted  on  playing  rather  late.  The 
other  boys  had  been  obliged  to  leave, 
and  two  strangers  happened  to  come 
in  about  that  time — they  did  know 
each  other,  and  Binder,  the  night 
man,  asked  to  sit  in  a  game  for  an 
hour  or  so.  They  consented,  and  we 
played  until  midnight,  and  had  a  very 
enjoyable  game. 

After  it  was  over  I  went  to  my 
room,  as  did  one  of  the  strangers, 
and  Binder  sat  out  a  smoke  with  the 
other  traveling  man. 

The  traveling  man  explained  to 
Binder  that  he  thought  he  knew  the 
fellow  who  had  played  cards  with  us; 
and  he  had  been  trying  to  locate 
him,  and  finally  was  certain  his  name 
was  So  and  So — he  used  to  be  in  the 
cotten  business  in  a  Georgia  town — - 
but  went  from  there  to  Alabama 
where  he  had  something  to  do  with 
an  iron  company  that  failed.  And 
this  fellow  had  been  arrested,  tried, 
found  guilty  of  embezzlement  and 
had  served  five  years  less  good  be- 
havior in  the  Alabama  penitentiary. 
This  is  what  the  traveling  man  told 


COL.  AL.  FAIRBROTHER. 

The  likeness  above  represents  Col.  Fairbrother,  the  originator,  editor  and 
owner  of  Everything,  of  Greensboro.  Everything  is  the  name  of  a  newspaper. 
The  colonel  would  blush  were  we  to  leave  the  impression  that  he  is  the  owner  in 
fee  simple  of  everything  in  Greensboro.  That  is  his  home,  but  there  are 
things  there  that  he  does  not  claim;  in  fact,  they  could  not  be  given  him. 

So  far  as  years  go,  he  has  passed  the  prime.  So  far  as  capacity,  mental  and 
physical,  is  involved.  Col.  Fairbrother  is  brighter  to-day  than  ever,  and  does  more 
work  than  any  newspaper  man  in  the  state. 

Just  about  the  close  of  the  year  1860,  the  town  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  celebrated 
the  arrival  of  this  young  newspaper  man.  He  made  his  presence  known  in  no  un- 
certain manner;  and  everywhere  he  has  been  since  he  has  acted  consistent  with  his 
first  experiences.  In  1889,  ha  came  to  North  Carolina  and  wedded  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  most  talented  ladies  of  the  state— Miss  Mamie  Hatchett,  for  quite  a  while 
the  editor  of  the  Oxford  Friend.  At  that  time  Col.  Fairbrother  was  the  editor  of 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Daily  Call.     The  next  year  he  came  to  North  Carolina   to  live. 

He  planted  himself  in  Durham,  purchasing  and  editing  the  Durham  Daily 
Globe,  which  was  then  owned  by  General  Jule  Carr,  who,  we  understand,  discov- 
ered Col.  Fairbrother  and  invited  him  to  become  a  North  Carolinian.  So  Col. 
Fairbrother's  first  newspaper  work  in  the  state  was  on  the  attractive,  little  red- 
headed daily  of  Durham. 

Up  to  that  time,  there  were  just  six  real,  living  colonels  in  the  state.  But  in  a 
few  months,  Col.  Fairbrother  had  made  six  hundred  colonels,  many  of  them  wear- 
ing their  titles  with  glory  to  themselves  and  credit  to  their  author. 

Since  1890,  excepting  about  seven  years,  Col.  Fairbrother  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  state.     He  knows  the  state  well;  he    knows  her   people;   he  is  proud  of  his 
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3inder  and  Binder  next  day  told  it 
,o  me  and  I  kept  my  mouth  shut  — 
>ut  some  one  else  to  whom  Binder 
lad  confided  broke  the  glad  tidings 
if  great  joy — passed  it  on,  and  it 
vasn't  three  days  until  it  seemed 
■verybody  in  Athens  was  wise  to  the 
nan's  past  life — and  strange  to  say, 
lobody  had  told  him  but  he  knew 
hat  everybody   knew  it. 

They  didn't  particularly  shun  him 
.round  the  hotel,  but  the  stony 
tares  he  received;  the  earnest  gaz- 
ng  that  his  presence  brought  forth, 
,11  told  the  marked  man  t^athewas 
potted. 

Sunday  came  along  and  about  ten 
•'clock  I  said  to  Thayer,  who  was 
Sinder's  partner  in  the  hotel,  that  I 
rould  like  to  take  a  walk.  Thayer 
ouldn't  go,  and  the  ex-convict  was 
ne  only  other  person  in  the  office.  I 
ad  played  cards  with  him;  I  had 
ound  him  to  be  a  gentleman  so  far 
s  I  had  actual  knowledge — so  I  felt 
t  was  up  to  me  to  ask  him  if  he 
idn't  want  to  take  a  stroll.  He  hes- 
tated  and  said,  "No,  1  guess  I  don't 
are  to  go.''  I  knew  he  wanted  to 
;o.  So  I  insisted.  I  said  we  wouldn't 
;o  far — up  to  the  city  stone  quarry 
/here  they  had  been  blasting  the  past 
reek — just  a  walk  around  to  get  some 
xercise  and  fresh  air.  He  reluctant- 
f  consented. 

TELLS  HIS   STORY. 

We  talked  about  Athens,  talked 
.bout  the  South;  talked  about  several 
hings  that  were  of  interest  to  us, 
nd  finally  he  said:  "Look  here,  old 
nan,  you  seem  to  be  on  the  square— 

read  your  last  issue  of  the  Courier 
-and  I  want  to  talk  with  you."  I 
old  him  all  right,  to  go  ahead.  I 
rould  violate  no  confidence.  If  he 
iad  anything  he  wanted  me  to  hear 
would  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

Abruptly  he  said,  looking  me 
quare  in  the  face:  "You  know  my 
listory,  don't  you?" 

Well,  I  looked  like  I  thought  I  did, 
o  I  couldn't  dodge  the  question  and 

replied:  "No,  I  do  not.  I  have 
leard  some  stories  concerning  you, 
mt  as  to  their  truth  or  falsity  I 
mow  nothing." 

I  knew  it.  I  knew  it  the  second 
lay  after  I  got  in  town.  I  don't 
mow  how  such  things  follow  a  man 
-but  I  felt  it  the  next  day.  I  knew 
omebody  had  written  here  or  some- 
body has  seen  me  and  told  you  all 
hat  I  am  an  ex-convict." 

"Well,  that's  the  line  we  got  on 
rou,"  I  said,  "but  that  dosen't  make 
tny  difference. 

"Any  difference,"  he  fairly  shout- 
id — "Why  man,  it  is  worse  than 
hains.     It  is  worse  to  be  out  than 


it  was  to  be  in.  I  figured  that  I 
could  go  to  a  distant  state;  that  I 
might  be  able  to  secure  employment 
— but  the  moment  I  land  it  seems 
that  I  am  spotted — that  I  am  point- 
ed out,  and  the  very  atmosphere  be- 
comes chilled  and  people  look  hard 
at  me  and  everybody  whispers  he  is 
an  ex-convict." 

"Oh,  it's  not  so  bad  as  that.  I 
will  tell  you  how  it  all  came  about," 
I  replied,  and  then  preceeded  to  tell 
the  story  Binder  had  told  me. 

"Well,  it's  true,"  he  said.  "I  was 
indicted  for  taking  money  that  be- 
longed to  the  company — but  I  wasn't 
to  blame.  I  took  some  money  which 
1  thought  I  had  a  right  to  take — it 
was  some  stock  sales  that  we  three 
partners  owned — but  the  stock 
hadn't  been  issued  to  us.  It  was  bo- 
nus stock — perhaps  we  had  no  busi- 
ness with  it — but  there  absolutely 
was  no  intent  on  my  part  to  do 
wrong.  Unfortunately  I  had  spent 
the  money.  I  had  friends  in  Georgia 
— that  is,  men  who  when  I  lived  here 
would  have  endorsed  for  me;  would 
have  loaned  me  a  small  sum  of  mon- 
ey. But  I  was  a  stranger  in  Al- 
abama; the  Georgia  people  wrote 
one  or  two  letters;  a  half  dozen 
whom  I  wanted  to  come  plead  busi- 
ness excuses;  wife  sick  and  all  that 
— and  being  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land  I  was  put  over.  I  didn't  have 
money  to  go  higher.  I  was  down  and 
out.  I  took  my  medicine — five  year  s. 
I  got  off  all  that  is  allowed  for  good 
behavier.  I  walked  out  of  the  pris- 
on with  nothing  in  God's  world  but  a 
blackened  character.  I  was  given 
money  for  a  couple  of  meals.  The 
warden  personally  made  me  a  present 
of  ten  dollars.  I  got  a  cheap  suit  of 
elothes  that  didn't  fit  me — and  I 
looked  out  upon  a  cold  and  unfeel- 
ing world.  Cold  and  unfeeling  were 
words  I  had  read  and  passed  them 
along  as  just  words— but,  my  friend, 
it  was  certainly  a  cold  and  unfeeling 
world  that  I  was  to  enter  again — 
and  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I 
went  back  to  the  town,  down  in  the 
Southern  part  of  this  state  where  I 
had  been  in  business;  where  I  had 
friends  among  church  people;  where 
I  had  friends  in  whom  I  had  implicit 
confidence.  I  would  have  banked  on 
three  or  four  of  them — but  when 
they  shook  my  hand  it  was  a  pulse- 
less shake;  it  wasen't  any  hearty  hand 
grasp — it  was  mechanical  and  they 
all  seemed  to  want  to  get  away  from 
me.  No  one  asked  me  if  he  could 
help  me;  no  one  wanted  to  know 
what  I  expected  to  do— and  I  left  the 
town  that  night. 

"I  came  on  up  to  Atlanta  and 
I  went  to  a  bar  keeper  who  had  at 


one  time  been  in  our  town.  I  never 
drank.  I  only  knew  him  in  a  causal 
way.  He  was  glad  to  see  me.  He 
said  he  roomed  at  a  certain  place 
and  wanted  me  to  call  there  after 
he  was  off  duty  at  eight  o'clock.  I 
called.  He  talked  about  my  mis- 
fortune. He  told  me  he  heard  I  was 
railroaded  through  and  asked  me 
why  I  didn't  get  some  of  the  boys 
over  there  to  help  me  out.  He  said 
lots  of  kind  things  and  nice  things — 
and  told  me  to  go  to  Athens,  at  least 
get  away  from  Atlanta  where  I 
would  see  people  who  knew  me,  un- 
til I  got  started.  He  said  I  suppose 
you  need  money.  I  haven't  much, 
but  I'll  loan  you  $50.  I  declined  to 
take  it.  I  told  him  I  couldn't  pay  it 
back.  Then  keep  it,  he  said — you 
need  money.  So  that  is  how  it  is. 
What  to  do  now  I  do  not  know.  I 
still  have  about  $40  and  I'm  going 
to  go  as  far  North  as  that  will  take 
me.  I  don't  want  to  deny  that  I 
have  been  a  convict.  But  inasmuch 
as  I  did  not  intentionally  do  anything 
wrong;  inasmuch  as  I  paid  the  last 
farthing  that  I  owed  the  state  and 
Society — it  seems  to  me  that  I  should 
have  a  clear  bill  and  be  let  alone." 

IT  WENT  HOME  TO  ME 

It  was  with  that  talk  and  at  that  time 
that  I  took  up  the  fight  for  prison 
reform.  I  saw  that  that  man  with- 
out money  was  not  only  an  outcast 
— but  his  heart  was  bleeding.  He 
couldn't  move.  He  couldn't  get  a- 
way  from  that  ex-convict  name. 
Had  he  been  allowed  to  earn  money 
while  he  worked  for  the  state  he 
would  have  come  out  with  enough 
to  have  made  him  feel  independent. 
He  would  have  had  some  hope. 
What  became  of  him  I  do  not  know. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Atlanta  man 
who  gave  him  money  it  might  have 
been  that  he  would  have  stolen 
something;  he  might  have  murdered; 
he  had  it  in  his  heart  to  do  most 
anything — because  he  had  no  hope. 
Hope  is  all  that  carries  any  of  us 
on — and  the  convict  who  can  plan 
what  he  is  going  to  do  when  his 
service  is  over,  and  knows  he  will 
have  so  many  dollars  and  dimes  of 
his  own  to  do  what  he  plans  with — 
that  man  is  figuring  on  taking  his 
place  in  Society  and  coming  again. 
But  to  know  that  he  must  walk  out 
into  an  unfeeling  world,  marked  as 
an  ex-convict  and  erstwhile  friends 
getting  away  from  him — how  can 
you  hope  to  reform  a  man  under  such 
circumstances. — Everything. 


If    thou    wouldst    marry    wisely, 
marry  thine'equal. — Ovid, 
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ROBERT  LEE  DOUGHTON,    Congressman  From  8th  N.  C. 

On  this  page  The  Uplift  presents  the  picture  of  Hon.  Robert  Lee 
Dough  ton,  member  of  Congress  from  the  8th  North  Carolina  district.  Among 
the  citizens  in  Alleghaney,  Ashe,  Wilkes  and  other  mountain  counties,  where 
he  is  best  and  favorably  known,  they  call  him  affectionately"Bob  Doughton." 
And  he  likes  it. 

The  subject  of  this  short  sketch  was  born  in  Alleghaney  county  Novem- 
ber 7th,  1863,  on  a  farm.  His  education  wassecured  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state,  from  the  university  of  practical  activities  and  life,  and  from 
considerable  reading  and  attrition  with  the  world  in  action. 

On  November  16th,  1898,  Mr.  Doughton  wedded  Mrs.  Lillie  S.  Hix, 
then  of  Wilkesboro,  but  a  native  of  Concord,  N.  C.  There  have  come  to 
this  union  to  bless  the  home  four  children,  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 
Though  faithful  to  all  his  public  duties  and  active  in  his  business  life,  Mr. 
Doughton's  home  life  is  extremely  happy  and    cheerful    in    his   hospitable 
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ROBERT  LEE  DOUGHTON. 

and  well  kept  home  in  the  mountains  of  Alleghaney  county,  near  Laurel 
Springs. 

In  1903,  by  appointment  of  Governor  Aycock,  Mr.  Doughton  began  a 
six  years'  service  on  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Governor  Kitchin  appoint- 
ed him  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Prison  at  Raleigh, 
which  position  he  held  until  beginning  his  service  in  Congress  in  March  1911. 
In  1908,  Mr.  Doughton  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  by  over  500  major- 
ity in  a  district  anti-Democratic,  which  attests  Mr.  Doughton's  great  popu- 
larity and  the  esteem  and  confidence  in  which  he  is  held  by  those  who  know 
him  so  well. 

At  Statesville,  in  1910,  Mr.  Doughton  was  nominated  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  from  the  8th  district.  Before  this  convention  were  offered 
some  of  the  best  known  and  most  active  party  workers  in  the  district.  In 
a  spirited  but  entirely  good  humored   convention,    Mr.   Doughton    won    the 


nomination.  His  campaign  that  fall 
was  a  thorough  one — no  man  could 
have  carried  his  cause  and  the  cause 
of  his  party  to  more  individual  voters 
than  did  Mr.  Doughton.  It  was 
nominally,  at  the  time,  an  anti-Dem- 
ocratic district,  but  Mr.  Doughton 
won  with  a  handsome  majority.  So, 
on  March  4th,  1911,  "Boo"  Doughton 
became  Congressman  Doughton. 
During  the  62  Congress,  Mr.  Dough- 
ton served  on  the  committees  of 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  Expen- 
ditures in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Re-elected  to  the  63  Congress,  he 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Expenditures  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultute,  and  is  a  prom- 
in?nt  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Roads  and  Education.  Those  who 
havi  been  in  touch  with  Mr.  Dough- 
ton's congressional  career  know  him 
t)  be  a  faithful  representative  of  his 
people  of  the  8th,  always  prompt  to 
look  after  every  trust  committed  to 
his  attention  and  care,  and  is  seldom 
away  from  his  seat  and  only  when 
duties  affecting  the  people  of  his 
district  or  business  of  the  govern- 
ment call  him  away. 

Congressman  Doughton  is  regar- 
ded as  a  long-headed  and  wise  mem- 
ber among  his  associates  in  Congress; 
he  stpnds  high,  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellows,  who  look  upon 
him  as  taking  his  high  position  in  a 
serious  and  earnest  manner.  If 
any  one  thing  more  than  another, 
Congressman  Doughton  has  taken  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  pushing  of 
"good  roads"  legislation  and  all 
those  matters  looking  to  the  welfare 
and  uplift  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Doughton  is  not  a  lawyer. 
He  is  a  farmer,  a  business  man  and 
a  stockman.  He  is  a  success.  In 
the  business  world,  his  standing  is 
Al.  In  Congress,  his  judgment 
regarding  business  matters  is  sought 
and  respected.  He  is  a  fine  politi- 
cian and  does  not  know  it;  not  one 
of  these  politicians  that  the  vulgaris 
familiar  with,  but  a  politician  be- 
cause of  his  good,  natural  and  un- 
assuming mixing  qualities,  maintain- 
ing the  same  approachability  that 
was  characteristic  of  him  when  he 
grew  up  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina — offce  has  not  turned  his 
head  and  can  not.  Congressman 
Doughton  isn't  built  that  way.  He 
perhaps  does  not  deserve  any  credit 
for  it,  but  the  fact  that  he  has  that 
kind  of  superior  common  sense  is 
worthy  of  note. 

Mr.  Doughton  has  been    re-nomi- 
nated, without  opposition,  and  with 
(Continued  to  page  16.) 
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Resources  and  Opportunities  in  N.  Carolina 


[The  following  address  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Bion  H.  Butler,  of 
Hoke  County  Journal,  at  the  recent 
Press  Association.] 

Recently  I  said  one  day  in  the  News 
and  Observer  that  North  Carolina  is 
sloppy  with  opportunity.  That  ex- 
pression has  been  brought  back  to  me 
to  set  the  pleasant  task  of  pointing 
out  some  of  those  opportunities  and 
telling  how  the  newspapermen  may 
help  in  the  development  of  them. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  this  summer 
I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  North 
Carolina.     At  that  time  I  had  seen 
enough  of  the  industrial  development 
and   progress  of  the  United  States 
from  Texas,   Kansas  and  Minnesoto 
east  to  New  England  to  appreciate 
what  development  means  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment  where    it  appeared.     Fifteen 
years  of  my    newspaper  work  was 
passed  as  a  writer  of  the  progress  of 
the  big  industrial  expansion  in  the 
Pittsburg  territory  where  big  things 
are  done.     That  gave  me  a  further 
insight  into  what  it  is  worth.     It  is 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  I 
commenced  to  write  in  the  Pittsburg 
Times    stories    of    opportunity     in 
North    Carolina,      in    that    twenty 
years   I   have  been    showing  people 
what  I  see  here,  and  in  going  out  to 
show   them  I  continually  fall  over 
more  things  to  show.     I  did  not  dis- 
cover North  Carolina  all   of  a  sud- 
den.    It  has  been  a  gradual  finding 
of  new  possibilities  until  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  no  state  in  the  union  to-day 
can  present  so  much  of  opportunity 
as  North  Carolina.     This  is  said  in  all 
deliberation,  for  unsupported  claims 
are  of  no  use  to  anybody.     It  is  folly 
to    deceive    ourselves.    I  make    this 
claim  after  an  acquaintance  with  al- 
most   every    community    of    conse- 
quence in  the  United  States. 

The  chief  factors  that  are  putting 
North  Carolina  in  the  front  are  clim- 
ate, rainfall,  waterpower,  transpor- 
tation, convenience  to  the  market, 
of  theUni  ted  States  and  of  the  worlds, 
the  permanent  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rial for  factory  use,  and  a  population 
of  intelligence  and  upright  charac- 
ter. I  do  not  include  those  tempora- 
ry resources  like  timber,  mineral  de- 
posits, etc.,  which,  valuable  in  them- 
selves, and  of  great  importance,  are 
still  temporary,  and  not  in  the  same 
class  with  those  permanent  things 
that  are  of  everlasting  worth. 

In  hunting  a  place  for  a  permanent 
home  for  myself  and'my  family  I  pick- 
ed North  Crrolina  deliberately  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  country  because  it 


offered  a  bigger  inducement  in  natu- 
ral advantages.  It  has  the  bestclimate 
and  the  best  rainfall.  Climate  makes 
astatefitto  live  in.  Rainfall  and 
mild  climate  makes  it  an  agricultural 
possibility.  Soil  is  a  factor,  but  fer- 
tility can  be  made.  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states  of  the  West 
are  not  so  fertile  now  as  when  I  first 
knew  them.  North  Carolina  is  more 
fertile.  Fertility  is  under  control  of 
man.  Climate  and  rainfall  are  not. 
Therefore  we  must  regard  Caro- 
lina as  one  of  the  foremost  agricul- 
tural possibilities  on  earth.  The 
story  of  the  last  fifteen  years  bears 
this  out.  In  the  last  census  period 
the  State  more  than  doubled  its  farm 
products.  In  the  last  five  years  it 
has  almost  doubled  again.  This  sur- 
prising record  if  kept  up  another  ten 
years  will  put  North  Carolina  among 
the  first  three  or  four  states  of  the 
union. 

Mill  development  is  fully  as  ra- 
pid. Fourteen  years  ago  the  state 
factories  produced  about  86  million 
dollars'  worth  of  goods.  Now  they 
make  three  times  that  value.  Fac- 
tories are  springing  up  to  build  the 
widest  variety  of  products.  The 
factories  are  diversified  to  scores  of 
different  lines.  They  will  diversify 
more  because  they  have  power.  In 
a  dozen  years  the  development  of 
waterpower  in  North  Carolina  has 
been  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  in- 
dustrial world.  What  is  ahead  no- 
body can  guess,  but  almost  any 
guess  seems  safe  enough.  The  State 
is  gridironed  with  power  wires  now 
and  in  that  respect  has  no  peer  on 
the  globe. 

Ours  is  the  one  state  that  is  self- 
contained  and  self  providing.  It  has 
the  farms  on  which  to  feed  the  peo- 
ple, the  factories  in  which  to  employ 
them,  the  power  to  run  the  mills, 
the  yearly  crop  of  raw  material  for 
the  factory,  the  river  and  sea  to 
carry  the  freight  to  market,  the 
railroads  in  all  direction,  besides  the 
surplus  of  product  eagerly  sought 
by  other  states. 

Rising  in  the  highest  mountains 
east  of  the  Rockies,  North  Carolina 
rivers  have  more  fall  to  the  sea,  a 
greater  distance  to  the  sea,  a  great- 
er annual  rainfall  to  carry  down, 
and  a  greater  area  to  drain  water 
from  than  any  other  state  of  the 
east.  How  much  power  that  means 
is  pure  guess.  It  is  a  limit  we  can- 
not overtake  for  years.  We  have 
no  idea  of  the  limit  of  our  ability 
to  produce  cotton  for  the  ever  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  world,  or  of    fruit 
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and  vegetables  for  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing North,  or  of  anything.  We  have 
no  idea  where  we  are  going,  but  we 
are  headed  somewhere,  and  are  run- 
ning away  on  half  a  dozen  roads  at 
one  time. 

It  is  no  use  for  me  to  point  out  to 
you  the  oppoi  tunities  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Five  thousand  people  could 
find  opportunity  in  Jones  County  to 
go  to  raising  cotton.  As  many  more 
could  go  to  the  mountains  to  raise 
cattle.  As  many  more  could  go  to 
Guilford  to  raise  corn,  to  Moore  to 
raise  scuppernongs  for  the  grape 
juice  plant  starting  there,  to  Hen- 
derson to  raise  apples,  to  Robeson 
to  raise  cantaloupes,  to  Cumberland 
to  raise  tobacco,  peanuts  for  oil, 
sweet  potatoes  to  make  starch  for 
the  cotton  mills  and  alcohol  for  the 
arts  and  for  the  automobiles  when 
gasolene  is  scarcer. 

Every  county  in  the    state    could 
place  ten  thousand  people  as  fast  as 
they  could    come    and    opportunity 
would  await  them.  One  of  the  great- 
est    advantages  is     that     our     re- 
sources are  so    distributed    that   in 
every  township  in  the  state  it  is  pos- 
sible to  establish  a  varied  industry. 
Here  is  one  state  that  has   power  a- 
vailable  in  every  locality,    raw   ma- 
terial in  every   locality,   transporta- 
tion in  every  locality.     We    do  not 
have  to  bunch  our  industries  in  cities 
where  coal  and  iron  and  shop    room 
can  be  had,  as  is  the    case    in  other 
state  where  the  utilities  must  be  as- 
sembled.    We  are  not  compelled    to 
crowd  into    centers   of  population. 
Look  at  the  cotton  mill  development 
that  lines  the  Southern  railroad  from 
the  Virginia  boundary  to  the   South 
Carolina  frontier.     It  is  a  continua- 
tion of  mill  communities  with  their 
farm  settlements  about    them.     At 
the  last  census  North  Carolina  rank- 
ed eighth  among   the    states  in  its 
rural  population.     Only  seven  other 
states  are  developed  all  through  the 
rural  regions  more    than    ours.     In 
city    population     this     state   ranks 
thirty-first,  but  we    are  practically 
alone  in  having    farm    and    factory 
property  development  scattered  over 
the   entire    states.       The     farm     is 
where  it  can  feed   the  factory    and 
supply  such  raw  material  as    cotton 
and    tobacco,    and    the    factory    is 
where  it  can   benefit   by  the  farm, 
and    find     labor      and      subsistence 
and  afford  a  market.     North    Caro- 
lina is  sloppy  with  opportunity.  I  can 
no    more    tell     you      the    limit    of 
that  opportunity  than  I  can  tell  you 
the  limit  of  the  water  of  the    ocean 
out  there  in  front  of    us.     This  one 
single  thing  of  electrical  development 
(Continued  to  page  15.) 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S   STATEMENT 

AT  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 

THE  BOARD. 

By  Chas.  E.  Boger. 
To  Chairman  of  the  Board: 

Permit  me  to  submit  to  you  and 
through  you  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees a  brief  statement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Training  School  since  I  took 
charge  in  December  last. 

The  work  of  the  School  is.  in  the 
main,  progressing  nicely.  There  are 
now  over  70  boys  on  our  roll. 
The  boys  who  are  here  seem 
to  be  satisfied  and  art-  working  well 
in  all  the  departments.  The  old 
officers  tell  me  that  they  are  really 
astonished  at  the  change  in  the  spir- 
it of  the  boys— the  absence  of  dissat- 
isfaction and  plotting  to  run  away 
being  so  noticeable.  The  boys  seem 
to  look  upon  the  life  here  as  a  great 
household  wherein  each  has  a  part 
to  perform  and  unless  it  be  done  by 
him  the  whole  household  suffers 
from  the  neglect.  I  have  found  all 
the  boys  cordial,  gentlemanly  and 
worthy  of  a  trust  reposed  in  them. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  grant  them  as 
many  privileges  as  they  prove  they 
can  properly  use.  This  tends  to 
build  up  their  characters  and  make 
them  strong  and  self-reliant  when 
acting  alone. 

All  the  officers  of  the  School    are 
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standing  together  for  the  success  of 
the  work  of  the  institution.  The 
absence  of  the  Judas  spirit  can  be 
felt  in  the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  School.  I  feel  too  that  it  is  to 
their  faithfulness  and  co-operation, 
more  than  to  anything  else,  that  the 
School  is  able  to  report  to  you  a  suc- 
cessful six-month's  work. 

Our  farm,  while  on  account  of 
extremely  dry  weather,  is  not  what 
we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  report, 
yet  we  have  a  fairly  good  prospect 
for  corn,  peas,  and  garden  truck 
when  the  dry  weather  and  the  poor 
soil  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are 
considered.  We  have  ordered  a 
canning  outfit  and  we  expect  to  can 
during  the  summer  much  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  that  will  be 
needed  for  our  winter  use.  After 
the  process  of  canning  is  fully 
learned  we  hope  to  can  all  such 
materials  for  our  tables.  This  can- 
not be  done,  however,  until  we  get 
our  garden  and  orchard  in  a  much 
higher  state  of  production.  We  set 
out  in  our  orchard  this  year  forty- 
five  apples  trees  and  about  forty 
peach  trees  most  of  which  are  grow- 
ing. We  have  started  a  nice  vine- 
yard on  the  side  of  a  rich  rocky 
hillside  near  the  buildings—  this  year 
we  planted  175  grape  vines.  These, 
too,  are  growing  nicely  and  give 
promise  of  reward  for  our  labors.  We 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  harvesting 
our  oats  crop.  We  will  make  near- 
ly 200  bushels  of  oats. 

Our  farm  is  very  broken  and  the 
water,  uncontrolled,  does  great 
damage  despite  every  precaution  as 
to  deep  ploughing  and  row  running. 
We  secured  Mr.  F.  R.  Baker,  an 
employe  of  the  Drainage  Depart- 
ment of  The  United  States  to  make 
a  survey  of  our  fields  with  a  view 
of  putting  in  a  system  of  terraces 
on  our  farm  as  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  terracing  to 
our  Southern  farms.  This  we  hope 
will  prove  valuable  to  the  farm  as 
well  as  to  our  neighbors. 

The  publication  of  The  Uplift  has 
been  revived  and  the  paper  published 
would  reflect  credit  upon  any  insti- 
tution from  which  it  would  eminate. 
Barring  the  payment  for  a  gasoline 
engine  to  run  the  press,  the  payment 
for  a  press  which  was  in  the  shop 
when  I  took  charge,  and  a  few  per- 
manent fixtures  in  the  print  shop, 
the  returns  from  the  Uplift  have 
been  sufficient  to  pay  its  running 
expenses,  such  as  paper,  type,  ink, 
etc.  _  Something  over  $500  has  been 
sent  in  on  subscription  and  advertis- 
ing. An  active  campaign  is  now  on 
for  the  extension  of  its  circulation 
and  with  the  seeming  untiring  efforts 
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of  the  efficient  and  capable  editor 
and  co-operation  of  our  friends,  the 
campaign  promises  a  success  that  will 
reflect  credit  upon  the  editor,  who 
furnishes  the  ideas  and  plans  for  the 
same  and  receives  absolutely  no 
remuneration  for  his  services.  The 
Uplift,  as  I  take  it,  was  never 
meant  to  be  a  revenue  getter  but 
its  field  is  to  serve  as  a  mouth- 
piece for  the  institution  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  the  institution,  its  hopes 
and  its  needs;  thus  in  an  indirect 
way  being  of  infinitely  more  value  to 
the  institution  than  it  ever  could  be 
in  a  financial  way.  However,  from 
the  hearty  reception  it  is  now  get- 
ting and  the  liberal  responses  to  ap- 
peals for  subscribers,  together  with 
the  great  awakening  it  is  capable  of 
producing  in  the  State  along  the  line 
of  its  peculiar  and  important  pur- 
pose, it  seems  that  it  is  very  likely 
that  with  an  increased  circulation 
which  will  make  advertising  space 
in  the  magazine  valuable,  the  finan- 
cial interest  of  the  paper  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

GENERAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  appropriation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  t  he  institution  is  now 
$18,000,  annually,  or  $1,500  for  each 
month.  Our  expenditures  from  this 
fund  since  Dec.  1,  1913,  have  been 
as  follows : 

December,  1913 $1958.71 

January,  1914 .      1335.01 

February 1400.39 

March, 999.92 

April, 1263.30 

May 1247.72 


Total  $8205.08 

Average  per  month  $1367.51 

Total  for  6  months  is  $794.92  less 
than  the  allowance  for  that  time. 

From  this  it  will  be  clearly  seen 
that  we  are  staying  within  the  limit 
of  the  appropriation.  We  have  been 
able  to  do  this  and  pay  off  .all  out- 
standing obligations  against  this 
fund  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Perma- 
nent Improvements  is  now  $7,000 
annually  or  $583.33  per  month. 
Since  Dec.  1,  1913,  we  have  made 
expenditures  from  this  fund  as 
follows: 

December,  1913, $725.00 

January,  1914, 526.00 

February, 151.00 

March, 296.00 

April, 202.00 

May, 650.00 


Total 
Average  monthly 


$2250.00 
375.00 
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It  will  be  seen  also  that  we  are 
also  within  the  monthly  al- 
lowance with  this  fund. 

On  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
State  to  place  the  Permanent  Fund 
at  our  disposal,  we  are  forced  to  bor- 
row at  the  bank  and  place  the  war- 
rant as  security  in  order  to  have  av- 
ailable funds  for  improvements. 
This  custom  has  been  used  by  the 
institution  for  sometime.  Of  the 
above  disbursements  of  this  fund 
$288.10  went  to  pay  the  interest  on 
borrowed  money  for  this  fund. 

The  steady  failing    of  our   water- 
supply  made  the  putting  down     of  a 
new  well  a  necessity.  Several  months 
work   had    been    done     toward    bo- 
ring a  well  on  top  of  the    ridge     at 
the  time  I  took  charge   as    superin- 
tendant.     This  resulted    in    an     ex- 
penditure of  $450,  which  is  included 
in  the  above  list    of    disbursements. 
The  increasing  expense  of  this    pro- 
ject coupled    with    the    uncertainty 
of  getting  water  by  it  led  the    Buil- 
ding   Committee    to      try      another 
scheme  to  get  water,  which   is    now 
about     completed     and     seemingly 
will    furnish    an  abundant     supply. 
This  is  a  large  reservoir  dug  at    the 
foot  of  the  hill    600    feet    from  the 
tank  and  was  done  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter  under  very    unfavor- 
able weather  conditions.    On  account 
of  the    danger    from    caving    walls 
most  of  the  labor  was  hired,  amount- 
ing to    $305.12.     However,   a   large 
well  containing  about  10,000  gallons 
of  good  water,  walled  and  made  sani- 
tary,   is    the    result.      We  are    now 
ready  to  install  in  the    well    an     air 
compressor  pump,  which  by  the  use 
of  the  engine  now  used  to    run   our 
small  pump  will  lift    the    water,  25 
gallons  per  minute,   into    our    tank. 
From  present  indications  the  supply 
thus  furnished     will    be    adequate. 
The  first  cost  of  the  air  compressor 
and  pump  is  230  dollars    which    to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  pipe  and  in- 
stallation is  yet    to   pay.     When  we 
are  able  to  get  the  water   f  rum    our 
reservoir  we  shall  be    able    to    open 
the  Third    Cottage,  whose    opening 
has  been  delayed  on  account    of    an 
inadequate  supply    of    water,    even 
for  our  present  needs. 

A  CHAPEL. 

Before  the  time  I  was  elected 
superintendent,  work  had  been  be- 
gun on  the  foundation  for  a  chapel 
which  is  to  be  another  gift  from  The 
King's  Daughters  to  the  School  for 
use  in  Divine  services  for  the  boys. 
Work  on  the  chapel  was  suspended 
before  I  took  charge  of  the  School 
and  has  not  been  resumed,  except  as 
to  plans  for    taking  up  the  task  of 
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getting  the  building  under  roof  be- 
fore the  coming  winter,  and  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible.  The  de- 
lay in  the  work  has  been  necessary 
because  the  purchasing  of  material 
for  the  building  took  about  all  the 
money  available  until  the  present 
time  when  we  are  assured  that  the 
noble  women,  our  best  friends, 
THE  KING'S  DAUGHTERS,  are 
going  to  place  at  our  immediate 
disposal  the  necessary  funds  to  put 
the  building  under  roof 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
Board  a  few  things-  that  I  believe 
would  greatly  aid  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  institution  as  well  as  to 
make  more  definite  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  its  work. 

Under  the  law  as   it  now  stands 
it    is    impossible     to     get   any  uni- 
formity   practiced   in    the    commit- 
ment of  boys  to  the    School.     Some 
committing  officers  misconstrue  the 
law  creating  the  School  and  defining 
its  authority;   others    commit    boys 
under  the  general  law;    still    others 
seem  to  think  our    Training    School 
is  a  penal  institution  where  boys  are 
to   be    punished    according    to     the 
gravity    of    the   offense  committed. 
We  are  aware  that    in    a    test    case 
(IN  RE  Watson,  157,  N.  C.  reports) 
our  authority  for  holding  boys  during 
their  minority  if  necessary  is  upheld. 
Still  I  think  the  idea  of  sentencing  a 
boy  to  our  School  is  all    wrong.     It 
makes  him  look  upon  the  school  as  a 
prison  where  he  is  to  "serve  his  time 
out"  or  get  away  if  he  can.     We  be- 
lieve that  the  judges  and  other  com- 
mitting officers  should    be    required 
to  "suspend judgment"  onboysthat 
are  to  be  sent  to  us  and  commit  them 
to  the  Training  School  under  a  sus- 
pended judgment.     This  would    re- 
lieve the  institution    of    no    end    of 
worry  over  boys  who  try  to    get  a- 
way  from  the  School,  and  would  put 
more   responsibility  on    the  boys  as 
well  as  the  court  from  which  they 
come.     I  recommend  that  the  Board 
through  the  proper  committee  secure 
such  legislation. 

There  are  many  other  things  that 
I  could  say  that  might  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  this  honorable  Board.  But 
I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  more 
important  and  pressing  things.  As 
to  the  many  other  things  we  are 
trying  to  do  and  hope  to  do,  I  can 
only  say  come  and  see  us  and  let  us 
talk  it  over. 
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A  child's  song  may  bear  a  mes- 
sage of  grace  which  the  learned 
divine's  sermon  cannot  carry. 


INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES. 

Things  of  local  interest  happening 
among  our  own  family:  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  J.  Henry 
Crawley. 

Every  night  after  supper  all  of 
the  boys  are  allowed  to  go  out  on 
the  lawn  anJ  play  until  bed-time. 

Our  flower  beds  are  looking  fine 
in  spite  of  the  dry  season  which  we 
have  had.  The  Coleusare  doing  es- 
pecially well. 

Several  of  the  officers  and  boys 
have  been  fishing  this  year.  They 
seem  to  have  had  fishermen's  luck, 
as  they  have  not  caught  many  fish. 

Miss  Emily  and  Miss  Lula  Tem- 
pleton  have  returned  from  their 
home  in  Iredell  County,  where  they 
attended  the  funeral  of  their  moth- 
er. 

We  have  a  splendid  magazine  li- 
brary. We  receive  about  twenty- 
four  monthly  magazines  and  sever- 
al weeklies.  These  magazines  are 
some  of  the  results  of  our  two  liter- 
ary societies. 

The  pressure  of  business  on  the 
farm  this  spring  has  somewhat  ham- 
pered our  base-ball  team.  We  are 
all  believers  in  the  adages,  — "Work 
comes  before  play"  and  "Work  when 
you  work  and  play  when  you  play." 
So  as  soon  as  the  busy  season  is  over, 
we  are  going  to  get  out  a  team 
that  will  make  the  other  teams  in 
the  county  wake  up.  We  expect  to 
put  out  the  best  team  this  season 
that  the  Training  School  has  ever 
had. 

The  King's  Daughters  of  Concord 
gave  an  entertainment— ice  cream 
supper  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  of 
the  Jackson  Training  School. 

When  all  the  boys  had  assembled 
in  the  King's  Daughters  Cottage, 
they  were  entertained  by  their 
guests.  Some  songs,  recitations, 
and  piano  solos  were  delightfully 
rendered. 

The  boys  were  then  called  upon. 
They  cheerfully  responded  with 
songs  and  some  of  the  peculiar 
"Jackson  Training  School  Special- 
ities". 

After  this,  all  went  out  on  the 
campus  where  tables  had  been 
spread,  and  ice  cream  and  cake  were 
served. 

When  all  had  eaten  his  fill,  the 
boys  gave  a  military  drill.  While 
the  euests  were  departing,  the  boys 
gave  a  roaring  cheer  for  The  King's 
Daughters, 
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Unique  Proposal— Courting  in  Georgia 


[Sample  of  humorous  writing  by- 
Mr.  William  Tappan  Thompson, 
founder  of  the  Savannah  News.  He 
wrote  to  himself  letters  and  signed 
them  (Major)  Jos.  Jones.] 

Pineville,  December  27th,  1842. 
To  Mr.  Thompson:— Dear  Sir— 
Chrismus  is  over,  and  the  thing's 
ded.  You  know  I  told  you  in  my 
last  letter  I  was  gwine  to  bring  Miss 
Mary  up  to  the  chalk  a  Crismus. 
Well,  I  done  it,  slick  as  a  whistle, 
though  it  come  mighty  nigh  bein  a 
serious  undertakin.  But  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  the  whole  circum- 
stance. 

The  fact  is,  I's  made  my  mind  up 
more'n  twenty  times  to  jest  so  and 
come  rite  out  with  the  whole  bisness; 
but  whenever  I  got  whar  she  was, 
and  whenever  she  looked  at  me  with 
her  witchin  eyes,  and  kind  o'  blushed 
at  me,  I  always  felt  sort  o' 
skeered  and  fainty,  and  all  what  I 
made  up  to  tell  her  was  forgot,  so  I 
couldn't  think  of  it  to  save  me.  But 
you's  a  married  man,  Mr.  Thompson, 
so  I  couldn't  tell  you  nothing  about 
popin  the  question,  as  they  call  it. 
It's  a  mighty  grate  favour  to  ax  of 
a  rite  pretty  gall,  and  to  people  as 
aint  used  to  it,  it  goes  mighty  hard, 
don't  it?  They  say  widders  don't 
mind  it  no  more'n  nothin.  But  I'm 
makin  a  transgression,  as  the  preach- 
er sts. 

Ci  is  nvs  eve  I  put  on  my  new  suit, 
and  shaved  my  face  as  slick  as  a 
smoothin  iron,  and  went  over  to  old 
Miss  Stal'inses.  As  soon  as  I  went 
into  the  parler  whar  they  was  all  set- 
tin  r  u  id  the  fire,  Miss  Carline  and 
Miss  Kesiah  both  laughed  rite  out. 

'There,  there,"  ses  they,   "I    told 
you  so,  I  knew  it  would  be  Joseph." 
"What's  I    done,    Miss    Carline," 
ses  I. 

"You  come  under  little  sister's 
chicken  bone,  and  I  do  blieve  she 
knew  you  was  comin  when  she  put 
it  over  the  dore." 

"No  I  didn't— I  didn't  no  such 
thing,  now,"  ses  Miss  Mary,  and  her 
face  blushed  red  all  over. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  deny  it,"  ses 
Miss  Kesiah,  "you  'long  to  Joseph 
now,  jest  as  sure  as  ther's  any  charm 
in  chicken  bones." 

I  knuwd  that  was  a  first  rate 
chance  to  say  something,  but  the 
dear  little  creater  looked  so  sorry 
and  kep  blushin  so,  I  couldn't  say 
nothin  zackly  to  the  pint,  so  I  tuck 
a  chair  and  reached  up  and  tuck 
down  the  bone  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket. 

"What  are  you  gwine  to  do   with 


that  old  bone  now,  Majer,"  ses  Miss 
Mary. 

"I'm  gwine  to  keep  it  as  long  as  I 
live,"  ses  I,  "as  Crismus  present  from 
the  handsomest  gall  in  Georgia." 

When  I  sed  that,  she  blushed 
worse  and  worse. 

"Ain't  you  shamed,  Majer?"  ses 
she. 

"Now  you  ought  to  give  her  a 
Crismus  gift,  Joseph,  to  keep  all 
Aer  life,"  sed  Miss  Carline. 

"Ah,"  ses  old  Miss  Stallins, 
"when  I  was  a  gall  we  used  to  hang 

up  our  stockins " 

"Why,    mother!"    ses  all  of    'em, 

"to  say  stockins  rite    afore " 

Then  I  felt  a  little  streaked  too, 
cause  they  was  all  blushin  as  hard 
as  they  could. 

"Highty-tity!"  ses  the  old  lady — 
"what  monstrous  fine-meat.  I'd 
like  to  know  what  harm  ther  is  in 
stockins.  People  now-a-days  is  git- 
tin  so  mealy-mouthed  they  can't  call 
nothin  by  its  rite  name,  and  I  don't 
see  as  they's  any  better  than  the  old 
time  people  was.  When  I  was  a  gall 
like  you,  child,  I  use  to  hang  up  my 
stockins  and  git  'em  full  of  presents." 
The  gals  kep  laughin. 
"Never  mind,"  ses  Miss  Mary, 
"Majer's  got  to  give  me  a  Crismus 
gift— won't  you,  Majer?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  ses  I  "you  know  I 
promised  you  one." 

"But  I  didn't  mean  that,"  ses  she. 

"I've  got  one  for  you,  what  I  want 

you  to  keep  all  your  life,  but  it  would 

take  a  two  bushel  bag    to    hold  it," 

ses  I. 

"Oh,  that's  the  kind,"  ses  she. 
"But  will  you  keep  it  as    long    as 
you  live?"  ses  I. 

"Certainly  I  will,  Majer." 
"Monstrous  finement  now-a- 
days— old  people  don't  know  nothin 
bout  perliteness,"  said  old  Miss  Stal- 
lins, jest  gwine  to  sleep  with  her 
nittinin  her  hand. 

"Now  you  hear  that,  Miss  Car- 
line,"  ses  I.  "She  ses  she'll  keep  it 
all  her  life." 

"Yes,  I  will,"    ses    Miss 
"but  whatisit?" 

"Never  mind,"  ses  I,  "you  hang 
up  a  bag  big  enuff  to  hold  it  and 
you'll  find  out  what  it  is,  when  you 
see  it  in  themornin." 

Miss  Carline  winked  at  Miss 
Kesiah,  and  then  whispered  to  her — 
then  they  both  laughed  and  looked 
at  me  as  mischeivous  as  they  could. 
They  spicioned  something. 

"You'll  be  sure  to  give  it  to  me 
now,  if  I  hang  up  a  bag,"  ses  Miss 
Mary. 
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"And  promise  to  keep  it,"  ses    I. 
"Well,  I  will,  cause  I    know  that 
you  wouldn't  give  me    nothin  that 
wasn't  worth  keepin." 

They  all  agreed  they  would  hang 
up  a  bag  for  me  to  put  Miss  Mary's 
Crismus  present  in,  in  the  back  porch, 
and  bout  nine  o'clock  I  told  'em  good 
evenin  and  went  home. 

I  sot  up  till  mid-night,  and    when 
they  was   all   gone    to    bed    I    went 
softly    into  the  back  gate,  and  went 
up  to  the  porch,  and  thar,    shore    e- 
nuff,    was    a   grate    big     meal-bag 
hangin  to    the    jice.     It    wat    mon- 
strous unhandy  to    git  to   it,  but  I 
was  tarmined  not  to  back    out.     So 
I  got  some   chairs  on  top  of  a  bench 
and  got  hold  of  the  rope  and  let  my- 
self down  into  the  bag;  but  jest  as  I 
was  gittin  in,  the  bag  swung  agin  the 
chairs,  and  down  they  went  with    a 
terrible  racket.     But  nobody  didn't 
wake  up  but  old  Miss  Stallinses  grate 
big  cur  dog,  and  here  he  cum  rippin 
and  tarin  through  the  yard  like  rath, 
and  round  and  round  he  went  tryin 
to  find  what  was  the  matter.     I  sot 
down  in  the  bag  and    didn't  breathe 
louder   nor    a  kitten,  for  fear  he'd 
find  me  out,  and   after  a   while  he 
quit   barkin.     The    wind   begun  to 
blow    bominable  cold,    and    the  old 
bag  kep  turnin  round  and  swinging 
so  it  made  me  sea-sick  as    the    mis- 
chief.    I  was  fraid  to  move  for  fear 
the    rope  would  brake    and   let   me 
fall,  and  thar  I  set   with    my    teeth 
ratlin  like  I  had  a  ager.     It  seemed 
like  it  would  never    come    daylight, 
and  I  do  blieve  if  I  didn't  love  Miss 
Mary  so  powerful  I  would  froze    to 
deth;  for  my  hart  Was  the  only  spot 
that  felt  warm,  and  it    didn't    beat 
more'n  two  licks  a  minit,  only  when 
I  thought  how  she  would  be  sprised 
in  the  mornin,  and  then  it  went  in  a 
canter.     Bimeby  the  cussed  old  dog 
come  up  on  the  porch  and  begun    to 
smell  about    the  bag,    and    then  he 
barked  like  he    thought    he'd  treed 
something.     "Bow!  wow!  wow!"  ses 
he.     Then  he'd  smell  agin,   and    try 
to  git   up  to  the  bag.     "Git  out!" 
ses  I,  very  low,  for  fear  they  would 
hear  me.     "Bow!  wow!    wow!"    ses 
he.     "Be  gone!  you  bominable  fool," 
ses  I,  and  I  felt  all  over  in  spots,  for 
I  spected  every  minit  he'd    nip   me, 
and  what  made  it    worse,    I    didn't 
know  whar  bouts    he'd    take    hold. 
"Bow!  wow!  wow!"     Then    I    tried 
coaxin — "Come  here,  good    feller," 
ses  I,  and  whistled  a  little   to    him, 
but  it  wasn't  no  use.     Thar  he  stood 
and  kep  up  his  eternal  whinin    and 
barkin,    all    night.     I    couldn't    tell 
when  daylight  was  breakin,  only    by 
the  chickens  crowin,  and  I  was  mon- 
strous glad  to  hear  'em,  for   if   I'd 
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had  to  stay  thar  one  hour  more,  I 
don't  blieve  I'd  ever  ever  got  out  of 
that  bag  alive. 

Old  Miss  Stallins  come  out  fust, 
and  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  bag,  ses 
she, 

"What  upon  yeath  has  Joseph 
went  and  put  in  that  bag  for  Mary? 
I'll  lay  its  a  yearlin  or  some  live  ani- 
mal, or  Bruin  wouldn't  bark  at  it 
so." 

She  went  in  to  call  the  galls,  and 
1  set  thar,  shiverin  all  over  so  I 
couldn't  hardly  speak  if  I  tried  to  — 
but  I  didn't  say  nothin.  Bimeby 
they  all  come  runnin  out. 

"My  lard,  what  is  it?"  ses  Miss 
Mary. 

"Oh,  its  alive."  ses  Miss  Kesiah, 
"I  seed  it  move." 

"Call  Cato,  and  make  him  cut 
the  rope,"  ses  Miss  Carline,  "and 
lets  see  what  it  is.  Come  here  Cato 
and  git  this  bag  down." 

"Don't  hurt  it  for  the  world," 
ses  Miss  Mary. 

Cato  untied  the  rope  that  was 
round  the  jice,  and  let  the  bag  down 
easy  on  the  floor,  and  I  tumbled  out 
all  covered  with  corn  meal,  from  hed 
to  foot. 


"Goodness     gracious!"    ses 


Miss 


Marv,    "if  it  aint  the   Majer  him- 
self!" 

"Yes,"  ses  I,  "and  you  know  you 
promised  to  keep  my  Crismus  present 
as  long  as  you  lived." 

The  galls  laughed  themselves    al- 
most to  deth,  and  went    to    brushin 
off  the  meal  as  fast  as    they    could, 
sayin  they  was  gwine  to  hang    that 
bag  up  every  Crismus  til    they   got 
husbands    too.       Miss    Mary— bless 
her    bright     eyes— she    blushed    as 
butiful  as  a    morninglory,    and    sed 
she'd  stick  to  her    word.     She    was 
rite  out  of  bed,  and  her  hair  wasn't 
komed,  and  her  dress  wasn't  fixt  at 
all,  but   the  way  she  looked    pretty 
was  rale  distractin.     I  do  believe    if 
I   was  froze  stiff,    one  look  at    her 
charmin  face,    as   she    stood  lookin 
down  to  the  floor  with    her    rogish 
eyes,  and  her  bright  curls  fallin  all 
over  her  snowy  neck,  would  fotch'd 
me   too.     I  tell    you    what,    it  was 
worth    hangin    in  a  meal  bag  from 
one  Crismus  to  another    to    feel    as 
happy  as  I  have  ever  sense. 

I  went  home  after  we  had  the 
laugh  out,  and  set  by  the  fire  till  I 
got  thawed.  In  the  forenoon  all 
the  Stallinses  come  over  to  our  house 
and  we  had  one  of  the  greatest 
Crismus  dinners  that  ever  was  seed 
in  Georgia,  and  I  don't  blieve  a  hap- 
pier company  ever  sot  down  to  the 
same  table.  Old  Miss  Stallins  and 
mother  settled  the  match,  and 
talked  over  every    thing    that  ever 
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happened  in  their  families,  and 
laughed  at  me  and  Mary,  and  cried 
bout  ther  ded  husbands,  cause  they 
wasn't  alive  to  see  ther  children 
married. 

It's  all  settled  now,  'ceptwehaint 
sot  the  weddin  day.  I'd  like  to  have 
it  all  over  at  once,  but  young  galls 
always  like  to  be  engaged  a  while, 
you  know,  so  I  spose  I  must  wait  a 
month  or  so.  Mary  (she  ses  I 
mustn't  call  her  Miss  Mary  now) 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and 
botheration  to  me;  but  if  you  could 
see  her,  you  wouldn't  think  I  ought 
to  grudge  a  little  sufferin  to  git 
sieh  a  sweet  little  wife. 

You  must  come  to  the  weddin  if 
you  possibly  kin.  I'll  let  you  know 
when.     No  more  from 

Your  friend,  til  deth, 

Jos.  Jonfs. 

N.  B.---I  like  to  forgot  to  tell  you 
bout  cousin  Pete.  He  got  snapt  on 
egnog  when  he  heard  of  my  mgage- 
ment,  and  he's  ben  as  meller  as  hos- 
apple  ever  sense. 

Talent  Or  Goodness 

The  great  need  of  the  day  is  not  so 


much  more  talented  men,  bright 
men,  shrewd,  daring  persons  who 
will  attempt  anything  and  carry  it 
through;  but  men  of  superior  worth, 
sterling  character,  genuine  good- 
ness. The  type  of  men  that  we  need 
to-day  are  the  men  who  will  not  yield 
to  temptation  and  are  as  true  as 
steel.  The  times  need  men  who  will 
not  do  a  single  unfair  thing— even 
though  it  may  be  within  the  pale  of 
legality.  The  great  and  crying  evil 
to-day  is  that  nearly  all  business  is 
done  on  an  unsound  basis.  Each 
man's  aim  is  to  get  business  by  any 
means  possible;  to  make  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  give  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. The  result  of  it  is  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  a  thorough- 
ly honest  man  to  make  ends  meet. 
We  may  find  it  a  difficult  task  but 
we  will  serve  our  day  and  generation 
more  nobly  if  we  will  put  character 
above  success,  and  if  we  strive  to  be 
good  before  we  strive  to  do  great 
things.— Young  Folks. 

You  never    lower    yoruself   when 
you  stoop  to  raise  another. — Ex. 
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Fiery 
Chase 

By  ARTHUR  CHAMBERLAIN 


In  a  small,  unpainted  house,  which 
was  little  more  than  a  story-and-a- 
half  shack,  a  thick,  square-cornered 
package  lay  on  a  rough  pine  table. 
"Finished at  last!"  Aman  leaned 
over,  picking-  up  the  package  with 
an  air  of  pride.  "Bring  me  a  bag, 
Olive;  the  brown  one.  Our  year's 
work,  daughter,  and  I've  kept  at  it 
until  the  very  last  minute!  The 
publishers  have  written  that  if  I 
don't  get  that  manuscript  to  them 
by  sometime  to-morrow  the  publica- 
tion must  go  over  for  a  year." 

'  'They've  been  hurrying  you  for  the 
last  month,"  replied  Olive  Kellerham, 
a  little  warmly.  She  left  the  room, 
but  was  back  almost  immediately, 
with  a  bag  in  each  hand.  "It's  like 
you,  daddy,  to  talk  about  'our'  year's 
work,  when  you've  poked  and 
moused  and  tramped  all  over  the 
country,  seeing  things  that  nobody 
else  has  ever  seen  or  ever  could  see, 
and  writing  them  all  down  in  a  book 
that  is  going  to  make  you  famous—" 
"Now,  daughter!"  her  father  pro- 
tested, with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"Haven't  you  been  my  little  house- 
keeper? Staying  here  with  your  old 
daddy,  without  a  bit  of  fun,  making 
it  possible  for  him  to  write  his  na- 
ture book!  You've  no  idea  what  it's 
meant  for  me  to  have  you  with  me, 
Olive,"  he  went  on  in  a  serious,  af- 
fectionate tone.  "Your  dear  moth- 
er--" He  checked  himself. 

"As  if  I'd  be  anywhere  else  in  the 
whole  wide  world!"  replied  Olive 
quickly,  in  tender  scorn.  "Here  are 
both  bags,  but  I  think  that  the 
black  one's  the  best-looking,  and  if 
you're  going  back  to  civilization—" 
"Very  well."  Mr.  Kellerham  spoke 
with  a  preoccupied  air,  glancing  at 
his  watch.  "Pack  the  black  one, 
then;  I  shall  have  to  be  away  all 
day.  The  nearest  post-office  is  at 
Taversford;  if  I  hurry  I  can  get  there 
in  time  for  dinner,  though  the  after- 
noon mail  doesn't  go  out  until  near- 
ly evening— there  are  only  two  mails 
a  day,"  he  added  with  a  little  gri- 
mace. "Much  as  ever  they'll  get 
it  in  time,  anvway-  wish  I'd  started 
it  yesterday," 


When  you  waited  because  you 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  your  facts  and 
sat  up  about  all  last  night,  writing!" 
retorted  Olive  tenderly  reproachful. 
"That's so!"  admitted  her  father 
cheerfully.  "You  pack  while  I  dress," 
he  added,  going  up  the  primitive 
stairway  that  led  to  a  chamber 
through  an  opening  in  the  unplaned 
boards. 

Olive  picked  up  the  black  bag  as 
he  disappered.  "Why,  this  bag's 
full!"  she  murmured,  opening  the 
bag  and  peering  in.  "Oh,  I  remem- 
ber!" she  went  on  to  herself.  "The 
lock  broke,  so  we  have  used  the  bag 
for  odds  and  ends.  Well  I,m  glad 
that  the  brown  bag's  all  right,"  she 
ended,  placing  the  package  in  the 
brown  bag  with  sundrv  adjuncts  to  a 
toilet. 

Her  father  descended  shortly, 
dressed  for  a  cross-country  tramp. 
"I'm  all  ready,"  he  announced. 
"Give  me  the  bag,  and — " 

Olive  held  up  an  admonitory  fin- 
ger. "Sure  and  certain  you're  all 
ready,  daddy?  Haven't  left  any- 
thing?    Feel  in  your  pockets." 

Her  father  plunged  his  hand  into 
one  pocket  after  another.  "No 
—not  this  time-hold  on,  though! 
Declare  if  I  haven't  nearly  gone  off 
without  my  pocketbook — it  must  be 
in  my  room;  climb  up  and  get  it, 
Olive,  that's  a  good  child!  And, 
Olive"  he  called  after  her,  "you'd 
better  put  the  room  to  rights  while 
you're  there.  Found  it?"  he  queried, 
as  Olive's  face  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  "Good!  Don't  bother 
to  come  down,  toss  it  to  me— all 
right!  Good-bye;  I'll  try  to  be  back 
by  supper  time." 

"I  hope  you  will;  good-bye!'  called 
Olive  from  her  perch,  half  out  of 
sight. 

The  room  put  in  order,  Olive  ling- 
ered, reluctant  to  leave  it.  Down 
stairs  was  pleasant  enough;  but  this 
little  chamber,  tucked  away  under 
the  eaves,  seemed  a  particularly  cozy 
nook  for  reading. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I'd  better  go 
down,"  she  decided  finally.  "There's 
always  more  or  less  picking  up,"  she 


went  on,  going  slowly  down  the  rude 
flight  of  steps. 

As  she  glanced  around  the  large, 
low-studded  room — parlor,  dinning- 
room  and  study,  all  in  one — her  eyes 
fell  upon  a  leather  bag,  and  she 
stopped  short  with  a  perplexed  look. 
"Why,  that's  the  brown  bag!"  she 
murmured.  "I  meant  to  use  the 
black  one,  and  I  told  father  so— but 
the  black  one— "  She  gave  a  little 
cry  of  dismay,  hurrying  forward. 
]]Oh,  it  can't  be!"  she  muttered. 
"Perhaps  he  unpacked — "  Catching 
up  the  brown  bag  she  opened  it 
hastily;  there,  amid  its  other  con- 
tents, lay  the  package  of  precious 
manuscript. 

Olive  dropped  into  the  big  wicker 
rocker — her  father's  favorite  chair. 
"He — he'll  never  know  till  he  gets 
clear  to  Taversford!"  she  half  sob- 
bed. "Oh,  why  didn't  I  think  to 
tell  him— but,  of  course,  I  thought 
I'd  hand  him  the  bag,  anyway — and 
I  was  upstairs,  where  I  couldn't  see 
— oh,  he  can't  ever  get  back  in  time 
to  do  any  good,  and  the  book  won't  be 
out  for  a  ye — year!" 

After  staring  straight  before  her 
for  half  a  minute,  Olive  sprang  to 
her  feet  with  a  determined  air. 

"This  won't  do,  Olive  Kellerham!" 
she  declared  sternly.  "Crying  like 
a  baby,  instead  of — I  must  get  that 
package  to  him!  Just  as  if  a  long 
tramp  was  worth  talking  about,  to 
save  daddy  from  such  a  disappoint- 
ment! Even  if  I  can't  walk  as  fast 
as  he  can,  I  shall  get  there  in  time 
for  that  mail  train:  he  said  it  didn't 
leave  till  'most  evening." 

Olive  had  pulled  on  here  boots 
while  she  talked  to  herself,  and  was 
now  trying  to  button  them  with  her 
fingers  rather  than  to  lose  time 
hunting  up  a  buttonhook;  they  were 
old  boots,  fortunately,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded after  a  struggle.  "I'll  take 
this  shawl  on  my  arm,"  she  decided, 
"it  may  be  cool  coming  back  in  the 
evening:  and  this  old  Tam  is  better 
than  a  hat." 

She  buckled  a  cartridge  belt,  with 
its  dangling  revolver,  around  her 
waist.     "It's  a  nuisance,  but  daddy 
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insists  on  my  carrying  it,"  she  went 
on,  reflectively,  and  seizing  the 
the  package,  with  the  shawl  on  her 
arm,  hurried  out  of  doors  and  down 
the  little  footpath  that  led  over  field 
and  through  forest  to  civilization— 
and  the  mail. 

Olive's  way  dropped  down  the  hill- 
side on  which  the  house  was  built, 
stretching  along  over  scrubby  fields 
covered  with  underbrush,  through  a 
little  grove  and  on  up  a  steadily 
steepening  slope  to  the  summit  of 
Overtop  Hill,  where  one  might  gaze 
for  miles  in  any  direction,  seeing 
nothing  of  civilization  but  the  possi- 
ble glint  of  sunshine  on  some  spire 
or  dome  in  Taversford,  far  away 
toward  the  horizon. 

"Wish  I'd  left  this  shawl  at  home," 
she  murmured,  trudging  across  the 
fields  in  the  steadily  increasing  heat 
of  the  forenoon.  "There's  Valenook 
Grove  just  a  little  ways  off,  and  then 
comes  the  climb  up  Overtop;  it'll  be 
cool  up  there,  though!"  she  encour- 
aged herself,  pushing  briskly  ahead. 

After  a  few  minutes'  rest  in  the 
shady  grove,  she  started 
on  the  ascent  of  the 
hill.  "I  do  believe  that 
I'm  getting  my  second 
wind!"  she  exulted,  as 
the  path  climbed  stead- 
ily upwards.  Once  on 
the  summit,  she  drop- 
ped down  on  the  grass 
with  a  little  sigh  of 
content. 

"Why  this  tramp  isn't 
going  to  be  anything 
but  fun— just  fun!"  she 
assured  herself.  "I 
wouldn't  wonder  if  I 
were  in  Taversford  in 
time  to  have  dinner  with 
daddy- -and  how  glad 
he'll  be  to  get  that  pack- 
age, and  in  season  too!" 

She  stood  up,  and, 
turning  slowly  around, 
sent  her  gaze  circling 
over  the  country  that 
stretched  out  before  her 
on  every  side — the  little 
hill  from  which  she  had 
started,  the  house  blend- 
ed indistinguish  a  bl  y 
with  its  immediate  back- 
ground, the  irregular 
blot  made  by  the  grove 
in  the  fields,  the  rolling 
country  to  right  and  left 
of  the  of  the  trail,  and 
far  aheal,  the  gleam 
here  and  there  of  the 
Winnikotok  River,  on 
whose  farther  bank  lay 
Taversford. 

"I  don't    believe 
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there's  a  cloud  anywhere  in  the  sky," 
murmured  Olive.  Just  then  her 
gaze  caught  a  little  gray  blur,  well 
ahead  and  far  away  to  windward;  it 
did  not  look  exactly  like  a  cloud,  it 
was  too  sharply  defined  for  fog. 
Olive  looked  at  it  steadily  and  scruti- 
nizingly.  "It's  fire!"  she  decided, 
nodding  her  head  soberly.  "Oh,  I 
hope  I  shan't  have  to  go  round  about 
to  keep  clear  of  it!  Why  can't 
people  be  more  careful!" 

More  than  once,  when  afield  with 
her  father,  Olive  had  been  obliged 
to  make  wide  detours  to  avoid  the 
sweep  of  some  grass  fire,  the  result 
of  a  careless  camper's  oversight,  who 
had  failed  to  stamp  out  the  embers 
of  his  camp  fire  before  starting  out 
on  the  trail;  at  times  they  had  come 
on  -smouldering  grass  and  twigs,  and 
whatever  her  father's  haste  to  gain 
some  special  post  of  observation,  or 
to  reach  home  after  a  long  tramp, 
they  never  left  the  spot  until  the  last 
indication  of  fire  had  disappeared. 

Olive  studied  the  location  of  the 
fire  more  critically.  "It  is  up-wind," 
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she  muttered,  "but  it's  a  long  way 
off;  it's  going  to  reach  low  ground 
pretty  soon  where  there'll  be  swamps, 
and  maybe  that'll  be  the  end  of  it. 
There's  only  one  way  it  can  go  so  as 
to  bother  me,  and  that's  down  along 
Lone  Tree  Ridge  into  Mile  End 
Woods,  but  it  won't  do  that  unless 
the  wind  shifts.  Well— the  sooner 
I  travel  along'  the  better!" 

Down  the  hill  and  across  a  gentle 
slope  covered  with  low  underbrush, 
Olive  tramped  forward  to  the  woods 
that  stretched  to  the  Winnikotok 
River.  As  she  came  to  where  the 
trail  disappeared  under  the  tall  trees 
she  was  conscious  that  the  wind  no 
longer  blew  almost  directly  in  her 
face.  She  paused  with  a  momentary 
uneasiness.  "It's  the  forest— it 
breaks  the  force  of  the  wind,"  she 
muttered  to  herself.  A  brisk  little 
gust  fanned  her  suddenly;  it  struck 
her  side  wise,  and  Olive's  forehead 
wrinkled. 

"Oh,  well!     The  forest  turned  the 
wind,  I  suppose — I  won't  believe  that 
the   wind    has  really  changed!"  she 
cried   defiantly,    hurry- 
ing into    the    shade    of 
Mile  End  Woods. 

The  trail  lay  straight 
ahead,  and  Olive  stepped 
along  briskly,  feeling 
much  cooler  now  that 
she  was  out  of  the  glare 
of  the  sun,  although  lit- 
tle flickers  of  sunlight 
crept  down  between,  the 
branches  of  the  great 
trees,  dappling  the  path. 
She  came  at  last  to  a 
little  clearing,  where  she 
stopped,  turning  slowly 
around,  head  tilted  back- 
wards and  nostrils  snuf- 
fing the  air;  as  she'  faced 
squarely  around  in  her 
tracks,  she  caught  the 
acrid  scent,  slight,  but 
perceptible,  of  burning 
vegetation. 

"The  wind  has  shifted 
and  the  fire  is  chasing 
me!"  she  murmured. 
"If  I  were"' in  the  open 
I  might  set  a  back  fire 
in  the  grass  or  run  across 
and  outflank  the  fire;  but 
I  can't  start  a  grass  fire 
here  in  the  woods  and 
I  couldn't  make  my  way 
through  them,  off  the 
trail.  No,  I  must  stick 
to  the  trail  and  go  on 
as  fast  as  possible;  the 
river  can't  be  far 
away." 

Olive  pushed  ahead 
rapidly,    but  the   acrid 
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sting-  in  the  air  increased.  There 
was  a  sense  of  growing  heat; 
squirrels  came  chattering  across  the 
trail,  an  antlered  deer  faced  her  for 
an  instant  with  startled  eyes  before 
he  vanished  across  her  path;  a  black 
bear  lumbered  into  view.  Olive 
reached  for  her  revolver,  but  the 
bear,  like  herself,  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned to  get  over  the  ground  as 
fast  as  possible;  he  was  out  of  sight 
before  she  could  aim. 

As  he  disappeared,  Olive  looked 
about  her  a  little  grimly.  "Maybe 
it  doesn't  so  much  matter  about  you, 
Olive  Kellerham,"  she  told  herself 
fiercely;  "but  your  daddy  mustn't 
lose  his  whole  year's  work— the 
book  that's  going  to  make  him 
famous!"  Deep  down  in  her  heart, 
Olive  knew  that  she  was  more  preci- 
ous to  her  father  than  any  fame 
could  ever  be,  but  she  shrank  from 
admitting  this  as  she  hurried  forward. 
The  trail  sloped  down  into  a  little 
swamp  that  gave  a  slight  coolness  to 
the  air. 

Olive  paused  a  moment;  bending 
down  over  the  logs  that  formed  the 
crossing,  she  soaked  her  handker- 
chief in  the  water  and  bound  it  over 
her  nose  and  mouth.  Placing  the 
package  carefully  at  her  side,  she 
rapidly  unwound  her  shawl  and  dip- 
ped it  into  the  water,  hurrying  on 
with  the  streaming  shawl  on  one  arm 
and  the  package  under  the   other. 

By  this  time  the  air  had  grown 
distinctly  smoky;  Olive  could  hear 
sharp  crackles  above  a  deeper  note 
— the  roar  of  the  advancing  fire. 
She  plunged  forward,  the  heat  in- 
creased; pressing  the  wet  shawl  to 
the  handkerchief  bound  across  her 
face,  she  gained  a  little  relief  from 
the  parching  air;  the  package  felt  hot 
under  her  arm,  she  wound  the  wet 
shawl  around  it  as  she  stumbled  on. 
The  trail  turned  sharply;  rounding 
the  bend  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
glistening  water  not  faraway.  "It's 
the  river!"  she  cried,  rushing  for- 
ward. Through  the  smoke-dimmed 
air  she  could  see  men  work;  one 
figure  started  toward  her;  she  felt 
herself  grasped  and  dragged  rapidly 
along,  out  onto  the  wooden  bridge 
and  across  it  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  still  clutching  the  shawl  with 
its  precious  contents.  A  face  bent 
over  her. 

"Olive!  Daughter!"  Olive  drew  a 
deep  breath  as  the  handkerchief  was 
pulled  away.  "You— you  took  the 
wrong  bag,  daddy!"  she  whispered, 
as  her  father  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 
"Olive!  What  do  you  mean?"  her 
father  demanded,  releasing  her. 
"You  took  the  wrong  bag,"    per- 


sisted Olive  wearily.  "The  black 
one— your  book  manuscript— was  in 
the  brown  one— I—."  She  stopped. 
"I'm  dreadfully  tired,  daddy!"  she 
whispered  apologetically. 

Don't  bother  any  more  now, 
dear;  you're  safe,  that's  enough," 
her  father  soothed  her.  "Here! 
Rest  your  head  on  this  shawl. 
What's  this,  wrapped  up  in  it? 
My  book  manuscript?"  He  stood 
staring  down  at  Olive,  who  smiled 
back  at  him. 

"I— I  brought  it  to  you,-  daddy!" 
she  mumured,  as  he  kissed  her. 

"To  think,  Olive!"  exclaimed  her 
father,  as  the  two  standing  together 
some  hours  later  at  the  post-office, 
saw  the  package  tumbled  into  a 
mail-sack,  "that  I  should  have  been 
worrying  because  of  a  little  delay  in 
publication  when  you  were  running 
before  that  fire  to  bring  me  my  man- 
uscript! Don't  ever  do  it  again, 
daughter;  not  for  a  thousand  manu- 
scripts! You  ought  to  have  gone 
back  when  you  saw  that  fire." 

"Perhaps  I  ought,"  replied  Olive, 
half  serious,  half  laughing,  "but  I'm 
not  a  bit  sorry  that  I  went  ahead. 
Don't  you  suppose,  daddy,  that  I 
take  any  interest  in  'our  years  work'? 
Oh,  daddy!"  she  cried,  with  a  lit- 
tle break  in  her  voice  for  all  her 
twinkling  eyes,  "do  you  suppose 
that  I  was  going  to  have  you  wait 
a  year  for  fame — 'our'  fame?" 

CLARENCE  0.  KUESTER. 

You  see  that  picture  on  the  first 
page  —that  represents  Mr.  Clarence 
0.  Kuester,  a  good-looking  man  of 
thirty-six,  who  dates  all  that  he  does 
from  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  is  a  son 
of  the  late  F.  Kuester  and  Rixy 
Home  Kuester,  and  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Ashley  Home.  Mr.  Kuester  has 
always  lived  in  Charlotte,  and  no  pow- 
er could  induce  him  to  change  his 
date  line. 

From  a  friend  I  have  gathered 
some  rather  interesting  things  in  the 
life  of  this  live  wire.  I  have  no 
apology  for  making  them  public,  for 
in  them  are  lessons  worthy  of  emu- 
lation by  the  young  and  by  those  who 
are  not  so  young.  His  people  were 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
there  was  no  real  necessity  for  forc- 
ing this  young  fellow  into  work.  But 
early  in  life,  he  went  at  it.  He  took 
only  a  common  school  education  un- 
der the  late  Captain  Wiley  A.  Bar- 
rier, a  schoolmaster  every  inch  of 
him.  and  concluded  his  education  un- 
der Major  J.  G.  Baird,  who  succeeded 
Capt.  Barrier  in  the  conduct  of  one 
of  the  best,  most  successful  and 
practical  schools  the  state  ever  en- 


joyed. Clarence  Kuester  was  just 
fourteen  when  he  completed  the 
course  in  this  school. 

During  that  time  he  carried  news- 
papers in  the  city  of  Charlotte  for 
$1.00  per  week.  He  placed  this  mon- 
ey in  the  Mechanic  Perpetual  Build- 
ing &  Loan  Association,  carrying 
four  shares  until  they  matured. 
This  was  his  first  start  in  saving  mon- 
ey. I  understand  that  he  still  car- 
ries B.  &  L.  and  is  director  of  one  of 
Charlotte's  most  influential  and 
successful  institutions  of  this  kind. 

Young  Kuester  had  no  aspirations 
for  a  professional  life  but  craved  the 
honor  of  being  a  plain,  earnest  busi- 
ness man.  He  began  in  the  grocery 
business  at  the  age  of  fourteen  under 
Mr.  R.  E.  Young,  as  an  ordinars 
clerk.  After  following  this  for  two 
years,  he  went  on  the  road  as  a  trav- 
eling salesman.  He  enjoyed  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  best  salesman 
in  his  line  that  ever  left  Charlotte, 
save  one,  the  late  Henry  Klueppel- 
berg,  who  bore  the  reputation  of 
the  very  best.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  Mr.  Kuester  was  taken  into 
partnership  by  the  Durham-Kluep- 
pelberg  Company.  Five  years  later 
this  successful  company  became  the 
Kuester-Pharr  Company;  and  five 
years  after  this  it  became  the  Kues- 
ter-Lowe  Company,  which  is  install- 
ed in  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
wholesale  grocery  plant  in  the  state, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States, 
and  succeeding  most  splendidly. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has 
manifested  a  strong  adherence,  if 
we  judge  by  the  influence  of  his 
life  and  acts,  to  two  purposes  or 
decisions:  first,  to  live  a  clean  life 
and  be  a  gentleman;  and,  second, 
to  be  public  spirited  and  give  back 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lives 
that  portion  that  he  thinks  belongs 
to  the  general  community  in  which 
he  lives,  for  allowing  him  to  succeed 
and  make  money  in  it's  midst. 
These  seem  verily  to  be  the  moving 
impulses  of  Mr.  Kuester's  public 
and  private  life. 

I  know  him  best  through  the  gen- 
eral estimate  his  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances place  upon  him.  1 
know  him  as  a  restless  factor  in  all 
that  warrants  a  growth  and  a  bet- 
terment of  Charlotte.  I  know  him 
as  liberal,  helpful,  and  considerate  of 
every  good  cause — these  things  his 
neighbors  have  told  me,  and  more. 
The  very  best  thing  I  could  wish 
for  Charlotte  or  any  community 
would  be  to  wish  for  them  a  dozen 
Clarence  Kuesters — something  worth 
while  would  then  be  starting  and 
doing  every  hour  by  daylight. 
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Resources  and  Opportunities  in  North 
Carolina. 

(Concluded  from  Page  7.) 

that  has  commenced  in  the  Stare 
means  a  revolution  in  industrial 
things,  with  North  Carolina  as  a 
cradle  of  expansion  and  a  training 
ground.  Ten  years  from  now  the 
electrical  atmosphere  of  industrial 
North  Carolina  will  be  a  marvel. 

You  realize  the  opportunities. 
How  can  the  press  help  to  develop 
them?  By  becoming  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  what  is  here.  We  know 
of  many  opportunities,  but  there  are 
many  we  have  overlooked.'  We 
must  become  familiar  with  as  many 
as  possible,  and  get  our  peoDle  to 
know  and  appreciate  them.  My  peo- 
ple laughed  at  me  for  an  enthusiast 
when  I  told  them  North  Carolina  has 
the  best  climate  in  the  United  States. 
I  showed  them  the  weather  bureau 
statistics  which  tell  that  in  every 
state  along  the  Canadian  frontier 
except  New  York  and  New  England 
the  thermometer  goes  higher  in  sum- 
mer than  in  North  Carolina.  They 
are  surprised  when  I  tell  them  the 
Catawba  has  power  enough  to 
turn  all  the  wheels  of  Connecticut, 
a  prominent  factory  state,  or  that 
one  big  dam  building  on  the  Yadkiu 
would  run  two-thirds  of  all  the 
wheels  in  Vermont.  The  newspapers 
must  put  these  things  before  the 
people  vigorously.  In  the  North 
and  East,  North  Carolina  is  an  un- 
known region,  almost  as  far  out  of 
public  knowledge  as  Roosevelt's  river 
of  doubt  in  the  Amazon  country. 
Every  North  Carolina  newspaper 
should  have  several  exchanges  in  the 
North  and  in  New  England  that 
w  hat  is  printed  might  be  passed  along 
to  people  elsewhere. 

The  newspaper  must  be  a  clearing 
house  for  information  concerning: 
the  state,  the  county  and  the  town. 
Every  new  farm,  every  new  factory, 
every  new  thing  that  tells  of  devel- 
opment and  expansion  shoud  get  a 
place  on  the  first  page  with  a  two 
stick  head.  I  figure  in  our  paper 
that  building  a  dozen  new  tobacco 
barns  on  Pinebluff  farm  is  of  more 
consequence  than  the  vote  for  the 
candidate  for  Congress  or  governor. 
An  example  of  this  helpful  enthusi- 
asm is  the  Southern  Pines  Tourist, 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  develop- 
ment factors  in  the  State,  as  well  as 
a  model  village  newspaper. 

I  don't  mind  telling  vou  a  trade 
secret  if  you  will  go  home  and  profit 
by  it.  Every  time  we  start  some- 
thing new  over  in  Hoke  county  we 
try  to  tell  it  to  the  Observer,  the 
News  and  Observer,    the   Star    and 


all  the  other  papers  that  want  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  State.  They 
can't  keep  a  secret  and  they  tell  it 
to  their  readers  and  every  few  days 
you  notice  that  something  new  is 
breaking  loose  in  the  Sandhills.  I 
don't  know  whether  our  section  is 
any  better  than  yours,  but  we  go 
on  the  theory  that  our  section  is  the 
best  on  earth,  and  our  favored  bitd 
is  not  the  American  eagle,  but  the 
wise  old  hen  who  makes  a  note  of 
the  occurrence  every  time  she  lays 
an  egg,  and  alludes  to  it  several 
times  during  the  day,  before  and 
after  laying  it.  We  believe  in  ad- 
vertising. 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  op- 
portunities in  North  Carolina.  We 
could  accommodate  in  this  state 
many  millions  of  people.  People  is 
what  we  lack.  We  lack  people  be- 
cause the  rest  of  this  country, 
which  is  supplying  settlers  for  all 
the  United  states  and  Canada,  does 
not  know  North  Carolina.  Within 
the  next  year,  and  nearly  every  year, 
a  million  or  more  Americans  will 
hunt  new  homes.  They  will  not  find 
anything  better  than  North  Caro- 
lina, but  they  will  go  elsewhere  for 
want  of  knowledge  of  North  Caro- 
lina. You  who  print  papers  in  the 
tobacco  belt  soould  get  some  of  your 
papers  into  the  hands  of  people  in  the 
tobacco  sections  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere. 
You  in  the  corn  counties  should  be 
in  touch  with  people  in  the  corn 
country  of  the  North  and  West. 
The  climate  of  the  North  and  West 
is  fierce  and  people  are  running 
away  from  it  constantly.  Our  cli- 
mate is  one  of  our  greatest  assets 
and  when  it  is  known  what  a  climate 
we  have  and  what  other  advantages 
we  will  get  people. 

We  should  have  an  aggressive  pub- 
licity bureau  in  the  association.  The 
Western  states  spend  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  settle  their 
country  which  is  not  half  so  attrac- 
tive as  ours,  but  they  settle  it,  and 
get  their  money  back  in  the  increas- 
ed business.  They  get  marvelous 
and  rapid  results.  If  California, 
with  the  hustle  those  folks  have, 
should  unite  the  rainfall  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  climate  to  their 
hustle  they  would  make  five  million 
bales  of  cotton  a  year  and  spin  it. 
On  the  sandy  lands  of  this  state  could 
be  made  cotton  to  clothe  millions  of 
the  people  of  Europe  if  farmers  were 
here  to  use  the  available  cheap  land. 
The  United  States  makes  fifteen 
million  bales  of  cotton  a  year. 
The  cotton  states  of  the  South 
constitute  the  only  part  of  the 
globe  that  makes  enough  cotton    to 


satisfy   its    needs.     In     the    United 
States  we,  each  of  us  use  an  average 
of  about  thirty   pounds    of    cotton  a 
year.     In  most  of  the  world  the  aver- 
age amount  for    each    individual    is 
not  above  three  pounds.     To  provide 
the    world    liberally     with     cotton 
would  take  a  crop  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  million  bales    a    year.       North 
Carolina  is  the  safest  cotton  state  on 
earth,  and  raises  more    to  the    acre 
than    any    other    state.       Half    the 
world  has  never  yet  had  naif  enough 
clothes  to  be     cumfortable  because 
there  was  never  enough.    North  Car- 
olina is  making  more    cotton   goods 
every  day,  and  every  day  the    com- 
merce of  the  world  is  expanding  into 
the  figures  of    gigantic   importance. 
The  work  is  to  be  done.      We    need 
more  people  to  do  it.     As  far  as  we 
can  see  we  will  never  reach  our  limit 
in  this  state.     We  have  no    limit    of 
rainfall  and    sunshine.        We    have 
land  enough  to  stagger  our  concep- 
tion.    What  we  lack  is  people.     We 
need  to  show  people     that    anything 
that  can  be  done  in   any    section    of 
the  United  States  can  be  done    to    a 
little  better    advantage   here,    with 
few  exceptions.     We    can    make  as 
good  cantaloupes  as  Colorado,  and  a 
thousand  miles  nearer  market.     Yet 
Rocky  ford  melons  are  known  every 
where  ana  Scotland    county    melons 
sell  for  Rocky  Fords. 

Think  what  rainless  Montana  or 
Idaho,  would  do  with  our  rainfall 
and  convenience  to  market.  Yet 
those  people  are  no  more  intelligent 
or  industrious  than  our  people. 
They  simply  have  to  pump  or  drown 
out  there,  and  they  pump  and  show 
other  people  they  can  pump.  The 
Lord  has  been  too  good  in  this  state.- 
Here  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  pump, 
and  we  overlook  the  amazing  advan- 
tages. We  do  not  appreciate  them 
sufficiently  to  talk  of  them  to  others. 

I  think  you  understand  as  well  as  I 
can  tell  you  that  here  is  a  land  of 
boundless  possibilities.  If  I  were  to 
be  asked  how  many  people  North 
Carolina  could  sustain  in  comfort  I 
would  say  that  Belgium  sustains 
thirteen  times  as  many  people  to  the 
square  mile  as  we  do,  and  they  seem 
to  live  in  comfort  there,  and  with 
not  so  much  of  natural  advantage 
to  depend  on.  Using  Belgium  as 
an  illustration  I  would  say  that  thir- 
teen times  as  many  people  as  we 
have  now,  or  about  twenty-five  mil- 
lions, would  be  about  the  figure  I 
would  recommend  to  start  with. 
When  we  get  that  many  we  could 
figure  on  how  many  more  to  think 
about.  Belgium  has  about  as  much 
territory  as  the  coastal  plain  of  North 
Carolina,  and  as  many  people  as  both 
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the  Carolinas,  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
which  is  all  that  need  be  said  about 
the  room  for  people  in  this  state. 

To  promote  development  we  must 
get  people.  I  don't  count  myself  an 
old  man,  yet  I  remember  when  we 
spoke  of  Ohio  as  out  West.  From 
the  clay  when  this  government  was 
established  it  has  been  an  average 
of  only  a  little  more  than  three  years 
between  new  states.  The  people  to 
make  new  states  are  increasing  fas- 
ter now  than  ever.  The  new  states 
are  all  made.  The  people  will  go  on 
making  farms  and  factories  and  to  wns 
and  communities,  and  they  will  fol- 
low the  lines  of  least  resistance  in 
finding  the  place  if  they  know  where 
those  lines  are.  To  show  them  is 
our  task.  To  get  those  people  is 
our  need.  There  are  plenty  of  them 
to  be  had. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  to  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
work  ourselves,  then  to  show  our 
home  people  that  we  have  here  some- 
thing that  should  be  made  known 
to  those  of  the  big  world  who  are 
looking  for  a  chance  to  do  some- 
teing  for  themselves.  We  must  a- 
rouse  our  own  State  that  it  will  help 
us  to  attract  attention.  Then  we 
must  go  after  settlers.  The  papers 
must  furnish  information.  The  pa- 
pers must  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people.  Then  the  papers  must 
lead  the  campaign  of  publicity. 

You  must,  each  one,  constitute 
yourself  the  aggressive  agent  of 
development  of  your  county  and 
your  community,  make  your  paper  its 
enthusiastic  organ,  and  then  as  one 
of  my  darkies  said  one  day  while 
wrestling  with  a  piece  of  obstreper- 
ous beef,  you  must  chaw  for  godsake. 
When  you  get  your  job  started, 
stay  with  it.  Of  all  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  about  me,  as 
long  as  I  can  remember  the  one  that 
pleased  me  most  was  that  of  a  man 
who  said  of  me:  "That  fellow  never 
knows  when  to  quit." 

Frend  let  us  go  home  from  here  de- 
termined to  cutout  the  muffler,  open 
the  throttle  wide,  advising  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  excuse  the  dust  as 
North  Carolina  whips  past. 

Not  for  Him  to  Rejoice. 

"You  say  you  haven't  anything  to 
be  thanl  fa  for?"  said  the  clergyman 
to  one  ot  h  s  parishioners.  "Why, 
look  at  your  neighbor.  Hayes,  he  has 
just  lost  his  wife  by  influenza." 
"Well,"  said  the  parishioner,  "that 
don"t  do  me  any  good;  I  ain't  Hayes" 
—Dallas  News. 


Good  air  is  good  medicine  for    all 
of  us  all  of  the  time. 


THE  UPLIFT 
A  WELCOME. 

[Address  of  welcome  by  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Russell  to  The  King's  Daughters, 
at  Rockingham  convention,  July 
17th.] 

As  we  stand  tonight  in  a  county  of 
North  Carolina  settled  by  the  can- 
ny Scotch,  a  county  in  which  sleeps 
the  dust  of  two  children  of  the 
Scotch  heroine,  Flora  McDonald,  a 
county  still  so  Scotch  that  the  tax- 
list  reads  like  the  roll-call  of  a 
Highland  Clan,  I  need  not  apologise 
for  telling  you  this  little  Scotch  story: 
"In  the  good  old  days  when  every 
man's  house  was  a  castle,  when  it 
was  not  a  hut,  or  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  Lauchlan  McLaughlin,  Laird 
of  Drumtorhty,  held  high  festival  in 
his  baronial  hall.  Outside  a  wild 
storm  beat  and  howled  about  the 
granite  towers,  inside  huge  fires  roar- 
ed and  the  light  of  many  torches  lit 
up  fierce  faces  of  the  guests  gathered 
around  the  festal  board. 

"Chosen  friends  of  their  host  they 
were,  boon  companions  on  many  a 
wild  foray,  close  comrades  on  many 
a  bloody  field,  loyal  followers  of  the 
haughty  chieftain  whose  stern  glance 
swept  the  dark  faces  before  him. 

"Suddenly  the  horn  that  hung  at 
the  outer  gate  of  the  castle  sounded 
loud  and  clear,  some  belated  travel- 
ler was  seeking  shelter  from  the 
night  and  the  storm.  After  close 
inspection  thro'  his  barred  window 
the  grim  warder  decided  to  admit 
the  slender  youth  who  sought  en- 
trance. With  clanking  chains  and 
creaking  hinges  the  drawbridge  fell, 
the  stranger  spurred  his  tired  steed 
across  the  moat,  dismounted  in  the 
court-yard  and  was  led  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  lord  of  the  castle.  The 
boy  bowed  low  before  the  old  man  and 
humbly  asked  shelter  for  the  night, 
warmth  from  the  blazing  hearth 
before  which  the  whimpering  deer- 
hounds  basked,  food  from  the  groan- 
ing table  before  him,  stable  comfort 
for  his  exhausted  horse.  In  reply 
the  old  warrior  silently  raised  a  sil- 
ver goblet,  filled  it  brimming  full 
with  crimson  wine  and  replaced  it 
upon  the  table  without  one  word. 
Thus  signifying  that  his  house  and 
table  were  full,  there  was  no  room 
for  the  homeless  wanderer. 

Blushing  deeply  at  the  rude  re- 
pulse, yet  with  undaunted  spirit  the 
youth  caught  up  a  snow-white  rose 
leaf  from  where  it  had  fallen  from 
a  crystal  vase  and  gently  placed  it 
on  top  the  brimming  wine.  The  cup 
might  be  full,  yet  there  was  room 
for  one  more!  Instantly  the  grimed 
archer  rang  with  shouts  of  apprecia- 
tion, the  boy's  wit  had  won  for  him 
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what  was  denied  his  sore  need." 

The  Silver  Cross  Circle  of  Rocking- 
ham is  host  to-night  to  its  friends; 
you  have  come  our  invited  and  hon- 
ered  guests,  chosen  friends  in  many 
a  foray  against  suffering  and  sin, 
close  comrades  in  many  a  battle  a- 
gainst  poverty  and  ignorance,  loyal 
followers  of  The  King  whose  scepter 
is  a  cross. 

Our  city,  our  homes,  our  hearts 
are  wide  open  to  you  all,  and  there 
is  always  room  for  one  more. 

The  Wizard  OrTheAlphabet. 

Did  you  ever  think  what  a  strange 
letter  "S"  is?  It  is  a  serpent  in  dis- 
guise. Listen — vou  can  hear  it  hiss. 
It  is  the  wizard  of  the  alphabet.  It 
gives  possession  and  mult:plies  in- 
definitely by  its  touch.  It  changes 
a  pear  into  a  spear,  a  word  into  a 
sword,  a  laughter  into  slaughter. 
Farmers  have  to  watch  it  closely. 
It  will  make  scorn  of  his  corn,  and 
reduce  every  peck  to  a  speck.  Some- 
times he  finds  it  useful.  If  he  needs 
more  room  for  his  stock  it  will 
change  a  table  into  a  stable  for 
him;  and  if  he  is  short  of  hay  he 
he  can  get  a  raw  of  tacks  and  it  will 
turn  them  into  stacks.  He  must  be 
careful,  however,  not  to  let  his  nails 
lie  loose,  for  the  serpent's  breath 
will  turn  them  into  snails.  If  he 
wishes  to  see  an  engine  about  his 
farm,  he  need  not  have  any  coal  or 
water  to  work  it;  let  the  serpent 
glide  before  his  horses,  the  team 
will  turn  into  steam.  If  ever  you 
get  hurt,  call  the  serpent  to  your 
aid.  Instantly  your  pain  will  be  in 
Spain.  Be  sure  to  take  it  with  you 
the  next  time  you  climb  the  moun- 
tain, if  you  desire  to  witness  a  mar- 
vel; it  will  male  the  peak  speak. 
But  do  not  let  it  come  near  you 
while  you  are  reading,  it  will  make 
the  tale  stale. — Walter  League  Mes- 
senger. 

Robt.     Lee     Doughton,     Congressman 
From  the  8th  North  Carolina. 

(Concluded  From  Page  6.) 
great  enthusiasm,  for  re-election  to 
the  64th  Congress.  Among  wise  poli- 
ticians and  people  well  versed  in  elec- 
tion matters  his  election  is  regarded 
as  a  foregone  conclusion.  This  be- 
cause of  Congressman  Doughton's 
splendid  record  in  congress,  his 
greater  acquaintance  in  the  district 
and  his  growing  number  of  admir-, 
ing  friends  throughout  the  district, 
and  on  account  of  the  confidence  the 
people  have  in  his  wisdom  and  busi- 
ness judgment.  Congressman  Bob 
Doughton  is  of  the  people,  and  they 
like  him. 
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Pure  Lithia 

Water! 

If  You  Need 

Pure  and 

Uncontaminated 

Lithia 

Water 

Write  to 

The 

Lincoln 

Lithia 

Water 

Company 

Lincolnton,  N.  C, 

For  Prices 

and  Information. 
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The    Southern     Railway    Co. 

The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 

THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 

PROGRESSVE  POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  make  its  policies  as  helpful  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  people 
of  that  Section. 

Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co- 
operates with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  desirable  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity,  live  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  its 
lines  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agricultural  education. 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily  the  Company  has  appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methode  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  co-operation. 

All  of  the  co-operative  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to  all  persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land    and   Industrial   Agent 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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GOOD  CHEER. 

Keep  your  face  with  sunshine  lit, 
Laugh  a  little  bit. 
Gloomy  shadows  oft  will  flit 
If  you  have  the  wit  and  grit 
Just  to  laugh  a  little  bit. 
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Published  Monthly  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School. 

Concord  N.  C. 


COMPANY  FORMING 

GOES  MERRILY  ON. 


There  are  lots  of  good  people  in  this  old  state— there  are  people, 
who  refuse  to  live  to  themselves,  and  are  happy  to  find  opportunities  to 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  good  causes. 

This  campaign  that  we  are  carrying  on,  which  we  are  pleased  to 
call  forming  companies,  known  as  A,  B' C,  &c' is  for  the  distinct  purpose 
of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  whereby  more 
boys  may  be  cared  for.  The  method  we  have  adopted  saves  the  cost  of 
a  traveling  agent.  Then  again,  good  people  and  busv  people  would  rather 
sit  down  and  quietly  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  in  their  five  dollars  for 
five  subscriptions  than  to  give  the  time  to  some  agent  to  deliver  herself 
of  a  story  about  the  cause. 

For  fear  you— my  delightful  friend  and  reader— did  not  see  the 
programme  and  method  as  outlined  in  our  first  announcement,  we  will 
briefly  say  that  we  are  raising  twelve  companies,  of  100  each,  of  people 
of  blood  and  soul.  We  select  100  each  month  from  friends  and  acquain- 
tances and  send  each  a  leaflet  that  tells  all  about  this  effort  in  behalf  of 
boys.  We  started  Company  A  in  April— it  was  a  success;  and  we  are 
still  hearing  from  some  who  happened  to  be  away  from  home,  or  at  the 
time  were  too  pressed  with  other  matters  to  respond,  but  every  one  save 
ONE  in  that  selection  will  respond  during  the  year— that  one  is  DEAD. 

During  July  we  prepared  for  the  organization  of  Company  C. 
This  company  will  come  along  all  right  in  due  time— we  have  not  a  par- 
tical  of  fear.     Now  for  Company  D. 

In  a  few  days  we  will  send  out  the  announcement  of  this  cam- 
paign to  100  other  friends  for  the  porpose  of  organizing  Company  C,  We 
have  it  in  mind  to  make  Company  D,  for  the  month  of  August,  strictly 
of  women.     Bat  more  about  this  later  on. 

I  know  that  there  are  1,200  people  in  North  Carolina  who  are  perfect- 
ly willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  sufficient  to  send  in  five  dollars  for  five  subscri- 
bers to  THE  UPLIFT,  when  they  know  that  that  means  at  least  six  thousand 
dollars  increase  to  the  resources  of  the  Institution,  and  that  means  that  we  can 
take  fifty  more  boys,  who  are  going  to  waste. 

Since  our  last  announcement,  we  have  these  to  report  for  Company 
C.     They  are: 

Col.  B.  Cameron,  Stagville. 

Mr.  Charles  Ross,  Lillington. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  Charlotte. 

Mr.  Harper  Beall,  Lenoir. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Harris,  Albemarle. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  Charlotte. 

Col.  John  A.  Mills,  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Tate,  Morganton. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Van  Hoy,  Concord. 
Ji®°-The  addition  to  our  subscription  list  by   those  of  Company  C, 
above  reporting,  is  considerable.     Mr.  Harris,  of  Albemarle,   could  not 
use  the  blank-  it  was  too  small.     He  sent  in  (15)  new  subscribers.     His 
interest  and  aid  make  us  particularly  beholden  to  him. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENTS. 

The  war  clouds  are  hanging  too 
low  over  Europe  to  do  honor  to  this 
age  of  civilization. 

President  Harrison,  of  the  South- 
ern, is  all  right.  He  has  announced 
that  no  more  colonists'  tickets  shall 
be  put  on  sale  by  his  road.  It  is  a 
suicidal  policy  to  tempt  people  to 
leave  a  favored  clime  and  country 
for  one  not  near  so  good,  by  attrac- 
tive rates.  Mr.  Harrison  is  some- 
what of  a  Southerner. 


IT  is  still  in  the  lime-light.  IT 
may  have  a  cranky  larynx,  but  IT 
declines  to  down.  IT  is  constantly  on 
the  bosom  of  passing  events.  IT 
can  say  anything,  true  or  untrue, 
and  reverse  their  order  the  next  day; 
and  all  will  be  well  for  IT  is  IT.  IT 
may  yet  wet-nurs3  a  cure-all  patent 
medicine.  In  this  business,  IT  would 
shine. 


ciety,  has  resigned  the  secretaryship 
of  same  and  connected  himself  with 
a  South  Carolina  work  of  the  same 
nature.  General  Jule  Carr,  the 
presideut  of  the  Society,    is    taking 


People  keep  on  voting  local  bonds 
and  heaping  up  governmental  obli- 
gations as  if  pay-day  will  never 
come.  It's  a  safe  proposition  only 
when  substantial  and  lasting  bene- 
fits are  secured.  Temporary  advan- 
tage by  the  execution  of  heavy  obli- 
gations, without  a  permanent  return 
throughout  the  future,  is  not  a  just 
treatment  of  future  generations. 


HON.  A.  H.  BOYDEN,  Postmaster 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 

All  within  a  day  the  name  of  Col. 
Baldy  Boyden  was  sent  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  and  confirmed  by  that 
body  as  Postmaster  of  Salisbury.  No- 
body knew  anything  about  it  until  all 
was  done,  not  even  the  new  postmaster. 
It  is  a  courtesy  extended  the  U.  S. 
Senator  to  name  the  postmaster  for  his 
own  town.  This  Senator  Overman  did 
and  then  wired  Col.  Boyden  to  know  if 
he  would  accept. 

Col.  Boyden  held  this  position  during 
Cleveland's    administration.     He    is    in 


Wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  Greens- 
boro would  come  into  possession 
of  a  nine-story  hotel?  At  last  ac- 
counts it  had  reached  the  paper 
stage,  with  the  possibility  of  some 
blue-prints  following  soon  there- 
after. Since  brother  Wharton  has 
made  it  a  flyless  town  an  enormous 
expense  would  be  saved  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  hotel 
in  the  way  of  window  and  door 
screens. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Streeter,  who  for 
years  has  done  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  in  connection  with  the 
North  Carolina  Children's  Home  So- 
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and  Wednesday  as  anti-beef  days,  in 
which  they  religiously  abstained 
from  the  eating  of  beef,  green, 
fresh,  canned  or  uncanned,  it  would 
give  the  price  of  beef  such  a  shock 
that  the  manipulators  would  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  But  to  organize 
folks  into  a  plan  that  cuts  out  their 
"eatins"  would  be  a  real  man's  job. 
The  people  are  absolute,  if  they  only 
knew  it. 


spirit  the  youngest  Confederate  soldier 
in  the  state,  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest three  old  soldiers  in  North  Caro- 
lina, a.  more  popular  selection  can  never 
be  made  anywhere  in  the  state,  and  it 
gratified  more  people  in  the  state  than 
any  other  appointment  can  ever  do. 

a  very  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Society,  and  we  may  at  no 
distant  day  see  "Joyland"  a  com- 
pleted and  accomplished  fact. 


The  Uplift  is  grateful  to  Mr.  F. 
H.  Washburn,  of  Charlotte,  for  the 
use  of  the  four  cuts  elsewhere  prin- 
ted in  this  number,  which  show 
what  we  are  pleased  to  designate  as 
some  of  the  prides  in  the  life  of 
Mecklenburg  county  and  Char- 
lotte city.  The  spirit  and  nerve 
and  the  independance  and  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  people  that  made 
the  history— the  basis— for  that  tab- 
let, have  been  enough  to  lead  that 
great  people  onward  and  upward. 
A  people  that  have  no  pride  of  the 
past,  are  slow  to  look  with  hope  in- 
to the  future.  Mecklenaurg  is  not 
of  this  kind. 

WAITING  WAS  GOOD. 

President  Wilson's  "Watchful  wai- 
ting" has  at  last  eliminated  the 
usurper  Huerta,  whose  presence  in 
the  future  promises  never  again  to 
be  known  in  disturbed  Mexico. 
But  the  greatest  feature  of  this 
"Watchful  waiting"  has  saved  to 
this  country  much  precious  blood 
and  lives,  that  would  have  been 
sacrificed  had  a  Wild  Geranium 
occupied  the  presidency  during  these 
restless  and  stormy  months.  But 
peaceful  government  in  Mexico  is 
yet  unaccomplished. 


They  keep  talking  about  the  price 
of  beef.  That  little  matter  could 
be  adjusted  in  three  days.  If  every 
person  that  eats  beef  would  decide 
to  set  apart  some  Monday,  Tuesday 


NOT  A  PRODUCER  HURT. 

The  damage  of  the  break  occas- 
ioned by  the  Claf  lin  Company  hovers 
around  $45,000,000.00.  That  money 
is  not  destroyed.  It  is  all  in  the 
country-  Not  a  dollar  of  it  has  gone 
abroad.  It  was  a  gamble.  And  the 
game  swamped    them.     They  made 
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it    hard    for    the  little    fellow   that 
sought  to  do  a    legitimate   business, 
to  make  an  honest  and    modest  liv- 
ing, and  that  paid  living  salaries  to 
the  help.    That  failure,  though  large, 
does  not  directly  or  indirectly,  hurt 
a  single  producer,  it  only  pinches  a 
crowd  that  live,  prosper,  swell  and 
have    a  gay    time  on  the  sweat  and 
nerve  and  energy  and  the  very  life 
of  others.     And  it  is  due,  in  no  wise, 
to  any  political  causes.    It  is  a  failure 
just  like  the  poker  player  who,  in  his 
desperation,   bets,   in  bluff,  his  last 
dollar  in  the  game  of  robbery.     No- 
body feels  this  break  except  the  gam- 
blers, bluffs,  monopolists  and  a  few 
who  risked   to  gain   on   a   tempting 
proposition. 


BUMPED  AGAIN. 

It  was  a  tempest  in  a  teapot— that 
stir  over  the  use  of  some  senatorial 
paper  to  broadcast  news  regarding 
Newman's  gold  mine.  The  investi- 
gation was  a  useless  expenditure  of 
time.  That  hole  that  Newman  has 
been  operating  is  a  most  wonderful 
hole.  It  caused  lots  of  money  to 
drop,  left  innocent  parties  shorn  and 
several  have  been  enabled,  in  the 
wind  up,  to  change  their  financial 
condition  from  one  side  of  the  ledger 
to  the  other. 

But  how  an  immeasurably  rich 
copper  (?)  mine  could,  by  process  of 
rest  and  "watchful  waiting,"  if  you 
please,  come  to  be  in  a  few  years  a 
gold  mine  worth  more  than  sixty 
millions  of  dollars,  carries  us  into 
the  realm  of  marveldom.  But  the 
love  of  money  will  put  the  daring 
and  the  innocent  into  a  mood  to  put 
their  money  into  any  kind  of  a  hole, 
about  which  an  artist  turns  loose  a 
clever  and  fascinating  story.  The 
money  that  has  been  put  into  worth- 
less mining  scheme  would  build  a 
canal  across  the  continent. 


EVERYBODY  WEARS   THEM  NOW. 

It's  a  complete  revolution.  Twen- 
ty-five years  ago  a  capable  (but  one 
thoroughly  indifferent  as  to  dress 
edicts)  teacher  in  Albermarle  per- 
sisted in  wearing  white  socks.  Sev- 
eral confernces  were  held  with  a  view 
of  appealing  to  the  local  board  to  is- 
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sue  some  orders  in  restraint  of  this 
innovation  in  their  midst.  But  the 
Board  didn't,  and  the  accomplished 
teacher  continued  to  wear  his  white 
socks  and  low  quartered  shoes,  win- 
ter and  summer.  The  fact  has  been 
overlooked,  but  the  style  and  fashion 
of  wearing  white  socks  originated  in 
Albermarle.  and  the  habit  has  spread 
throughout  christiendom  wherever 
socks  are  worn. 

This  teacher  was  a  benefactor  in 
establishing  this  wise  habit.  White 
socks  are  sanitary,  are  not  so  awfully 
unsightly  and  their  color  forces  fre- 
quent changes  and  thus  retards  the 
growth  of  corns,  &c. 

But  the  person  that  invented  eat- 
ing pie  with  a  fork  is  no  benefactor 
of  anything  or  anybody.  The  origi- 
nator will  never  be  known,  and  no 
town  will  ever  lay  claim  to  his  cruel 
invention. 
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are    strong   and  long-lived)  our 
teemed  friend,    the   post-master 
Asheboro,  decided  to   just  go  dd 
the  alphabet  as  long  as  necessity 
quired. 

So  Mr.  Ross'  interesting  fami 
by  name,  runs  the  alphabet  as  j 
lows:  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  H.  I.  a 
this  is  as  far  as  the  writer  has  j 
thority  to  repeat  the  alphabet  int 
connection. 


ALPHABETICALLY  INCLINED. 

Hon.  R.  R.  Ross,  late  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
and  more  recently  connected  with 
the  force  maintaned  by  Marshall 
Chas.  A.  Webb,  but  now  the  efficient 
post-master  at  his  home  town,  Ashe- 
boro, which  in  a  few  months  became 
well-fixed  on  the  map  of  the  world, 
if  not  famous,  is,  besides  being  a 
very  clever  gentlemen,  considerable 
of  a  family  man. 

Years  ago  when  Mr.  Ross  set 
about  to  name  the  first  little  blessing 
that  came  into  his  home,  he  named 
him  "Arthur."  Then  it  became  a 
pleasure  to  designate  the  next  one 
"Bertha."  In  the  course  of  time,  in 
the  conference  to  select  a  name  for 
the  third  child,  it  was  decided  to  call 
him  "Charles,"  and  he  this  day  is  a 
live,  active,  public-spirited  lawyer  at 
Lillington,  Harnett  county. 

Suddenly  it  dawned  upon  Mr.  Ross 
that  he  was  playing  the  alphabet  act 
in  the  naming  of  his  children.  That 
scheme  impressed  itself  upon  him, 
for  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  select 
names  off-hand  for  children  that  ap- 
peal to  the  fancy  of  parents.  To 
side-step  this  hardship,  especially 
of  keeping  up  family  names,  by 
which  a  dozen  Romuluses  might 
break  into  the  connection    (for  they 


THE  DURHAMS. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Durham  has  1 
come  the  artist  of  the  editorial  pa 
of  the  Gastonia  Gazette.  We  use  t 
word  "artist"  advisedly.  He  w 
make  the  page  bright,  entertaini: 
and  instructive— he  will  do  more  th: 
that,  if  we  may  anticipate  a  ft 
things,  because  of  the  recogniz 
vein  of  originality  and  forcefulne 
that  run  through  those  three  boj 
Stonewall,  Bob  and  Plato. 

Stonewall  is  a  lawyer;  Bob  is 
teacher;  and  Plato  is  a  preache 
You  hear  more  about  Plato,  becaui 
he  is  a  preacher;  and  his  brains,  : 
bility  and  originality,  his  franknej 
and  indifferance,  his  studiousnei 
and  thoughtfulness,  his  individualit 
and  his  fearlessness,  positively  ri 
fuse  to  let  him  hide  away,  though  b 
is  modest. 

Bob  is  a  teacher.     He  is  unselfist 
He  is  warm-hearted.      He  efferves 
ces  when  with  his  friends,  and  he  ha 
never  been  within  a  mile  of  a  factor, 
that    manufactures    the    drug-stop 
drinks    that  fizz,  fuzz  and  separate 
chrildren  from    their    nickles     am 
dimes.     He  wrote  a  book    once.     I 
is  the  greatest  book  written  in  mod 
ern  times   by  any  Southerner.      I 
surpasses  any  Thomas  Nelson  Pagt 
ever  wrote;  it  makes  the  one    issuec 
by  Doubleday,  Page    and    Company 
under    an    anonymous    authorship, 
look    like    thirty    cents.       Being  i 
teacher  and  not    living    in  Raleigh 
particularly  and  North  Carolina  gen- 
erally, of  late,  he  lacked  an    adver- 
tising agent  to  boost  his  book,  "The 
Call  of  the  South."     But   it   is    the 
greatest  book  of  the  past  thirty  years 
coming  from  a  Southern  writer. 

Stonewall  has  a  keen  sense  of  the 
humorous,  he  has  an  observing   eye 
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that  saes  passing  events;  he  masters 
a  p?n  that  does  not  halt;  and,  like 
all  the  Durhams,  and  this  writer  ad- 
mires them  all  and  sometimes  won- 
ders at  them,  he  is  generous,  frank, 
unselfish  and  draws  all  people  into 
his  regard  and  companionship. 


WIRING  APOLOGY  TO  WILSON. 

There  is  a  certain  splendid    manu- 
facturing plant  in    North    Carolina. 
It  converts  cotton    into    marketable 
shape  in  the  way  of  yarns  and  cloth. 
It  has  a  board  of  directors  far  above 
the  average  in  the  point  of  ability, 
patriotism    and    good     judgement. 
That  mill  has  in  its    executive  of- 
ficer, the  secretary  and  treasurer,  a 
man  full  of  nervous  energy,  thought- 
fulness  and  frankness.     Possibly    no 
man    in    the    whole    country     is    a 
warmer  admirer  of  President  Wilson, 
as  man   and  as    President.     But    it 
has  been  a  sight  to  comprehend  the 
misery     President     Wilson's     tariff 
measure  has  caused  this  elegant  fel- 
low, by  day  and  night.  He  saw  a  com- 
plete   annihilation    of    the     milling 
business  within  six  months— he  just 
knew  that  the  interests  that  he  rep- 
resented   and   similar    interests    all 
over  this  country   would    go  to   the 
wall.     But  he  kept  a  pegging  away 
at  his  stand. 

A  few  short  weeks  ago— to  be  ex- 
act, in  July— the  directorate  of  this 
mill,  run  and  managed  by  this  ter- 
rified secretary  and  treasurer,  met 
in  semi-annual  sessiun,  examined  the 
accounts,  found  the  profits  so  large 
that  they  at  once  declared  the  largest 
dividend  in  the  history  of  the  mill; 
and,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  this 
mill  did  not  always  declare  a  divi- 
dend under  the  tariff  relegated  to 
the  waste-pile  by  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration. 

Instead  of  disaster,  as  the  man- 
agement had  confidently  believed 
awaited  the  whole  manufacturing 
industry,  there  was  exhibited  to  the 
directors  contracts,  shov.ing  splendid 
profits,  that  would  keep  the  mill 
running  at  break-neck  speed  to  fill 
in  six  months. 

In  good  humor?  Did  you  ever  see 
a  board  of  directors  in  any  other 
-way  when  all  was  going  well  and  the 
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cash  was  in  bank  for  the  payment 
of  the  largest  semi-annual  dividend 
in  the  institution's  history?  Just  be- 
fore adjouruing,  one  of  the  direc- 
tors moved  that  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  mill  at  once  wire  an 
apology  to  President  Wilson  for  false 
prophecy  and  a  doubting  spirit.  It 
carried  unanimously,  and  the  secre- 
tary and  Treasury  voted  his  "aye" 
the  loudest  in  the  bunch. 
Has  that  telegram  been  sent? 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  HEALTH. 

No  one  department  of  the  State 
Government  has  ever  had  such  a 
rapid  development  as  has  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  This  is  very  large- 
ly due  to  the  splendid  qualification 
of  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin  for  the  position 
which  he  fills  and  adorns,  and  the 
untiring  and  fearless  energy  with 
which  he  goes  about  his  duties. 

The  State  Laboratory  is  up  to  its 
ears  in  efforts  to  meet  the  demands 
for  Anti-Typhoid  Vaccine.  It  is  send- 
ing out  on  an  average  of  9,000  doses 
per  week,  which  is  enough  to  immu- 
nize about  three  thousand  people. 
This  prevention  treatment  for  ty- 
phoid fever  is  furnished  free  through 
any  man's  family  physician.  It  is 
wisely  destributed  only  to  physicians 
and  not  to  laymen. 

The  administering  of  vaccine  is 
practically  painless,  there  being  no 
more  pain  than  that  suffered  by  tak- 
ing a  dose  of  anything  hyperdermic- 
ally.  In  a  few  minutes,  you  are  not 
aware  that  anything  has  been  done 
to  you.  It  leaves  no  sore  or  scab  as 
in  smallpox  vaccine.  Just  a  little 
swelling,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  a 
slight  headache— but  the  number  of 
people  that  complain  with  headache 
will  never  be  increased  by  this  anti- 
typhoid treatment. 

No  serious  results  from  its  admin- 
istering are  known  to  the  profession 
in  this  state  or  to  that  of  any  other 
state  or  country.  It  is  practically  as 
harmless  as  greasing  with  dairy  but- 
ter. The  statistics  showing  the  be- 
neficial results  of  the  use  of  an ti- ty- 
phoid vaccine  are  all  but  marvelous. 
The  number  has  reduced  the  case- 
rate  to  less  than  1  per  centum— that 
is  just  about  one  out  of  a  hundred 
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who  take  the  treatment  contract  ty- 
phoid fever;  and  in  the  death  rate, 
among  those  who  have  taken  the 
treatment,  there  is  a  complete  oblit- 
eration of  any  rate— there  has  been 
no  death  at  all. 

This  is  an  easy  course  to  avoid  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  it  is  worth-while  to 
heed  the  warning  and  accept  the  op- 
portunity of  being  immunized.  This 
is  emphasized  in  the  fact  that  last 
year  there  were  1 ,200  deaths  and  15,- 
000  cases  of  typhoid  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  say  nothing  of  the  worry,  the 
anxiety,  the  sorrow  and  the  enormous 
bills,  incident  to  the  treatment  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Let  us  all  be  vaccinated  with  anti- 
typhoid. 

A  PRACTICAL  MATTER. 

It  may  be  right,  doubtless  is.  You 
have  to  meet  the  world  on  its  ground. 
We  chanced  seeing  a  church  paper, 
wherein  a  party,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  raising  funds  for 
missions,  cried  out  "Rah,  Rah" 
whenever  a  dollar  or  a  five  dollar 
bill  Was  dropped  in.  When  the  coin 
was  ten  or  twenty,  several  "Rahs" 
were  added  to  indicate  that  several 
more  heart  strings  were  touched. 
It  is  natural.  But  this  appeal  to 
fancy  and  love  of  notoriety  is  not 
exactly  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  a 
"cheerful  giver."  But  this  method 
of  acknowledgement  of  receipts  for 
a  worthy  cause,  is  not  half  so  bad 
as  converting  the  church  into  a  dim 
ing  room,  with  kitchen  attached. 

It  is  hard  luck  for  those  who  give 
in  the  manner,  that  the  Bible  so 
clearly  indicates  as  the  proper  way, 
to  see  their  hard-earned  funds  spent 
for  goodies,  fancies  and  rich  eatings 
as  bait  to  catch  those,  who  often  con- 
tribute nothing  and  are  small  forces 
unless  you  hold  out  constantly  a  su- 
gar-coated mouthful  all-the-while. 

We  are  bounded,  to  give  utterance 
to  a  wonder — that  wonder  is  what 
would  a  heathen  subject  that  re- 
sponds to  a  well-paid  missionary's 
efforts  in  his  behalf  (way  out  of  the 
world,  far  removed  from  the  cenetr 
of  civilization  something  like  one 
thousand  years)  think  were  he  to 
come  into  our  midst  and  see  his  bene- 
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factors  lagging:  over  a  proper  keep 
of  their  own  local  interests,  careless 
about  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
and  obligations,  and  serenely  repos- 
ing while  they  know  that  in  their 
midst  are  thousands  of  unchurched 
people  and  even  white  children  that 
have  never  had  the  Lord's  prayer  re- 
peated in  their  presence. 

Missions  are  all  right,  but  to    rob 
Peter  to   pay    Paul   is   a   sorry    and 
suicidal     business.     The     good    old 
Gospel  needs  to  reach  thousands  and 
thousands  right  at  our    doors,    who 
show    no   interest    or    have     never 
heard.     There    is  but    one    way  to 
reach    them— the    Bible    way.     The 
heart  and  head  must  be  appealed  to; 
through    these    the    facts  must  be 
pounded,     and    not     through     the 
stomach—that  is  purely  an  earthly 
and  at  times  a  very  sorry  instrument. 
The  money  that  is  annually  spent  on 
the  middle  men— the  organization— 
in  the  missionary  movement   among 
those  benighted  people    whom    God 
made  everlastingly  our  inferiors  in 
color,   brain,    class    and   usefulness, 
would  lead  thousands  among  us  to  a 
living  knowledge  of  The  Light  of 
The  World.    Practice  beats  preach- 
ing. It  is  galling  to  see  a  ministerial 
parasite  lolling  in  ease  as  the  leader 
in  a  laymen's  movement  in  three  or 
four  states.     The    wicked  comment 
on  this  spectacle. 


DOLLAR  CHASING. 

The  interesting  story  of  a  dollar 
furnished  for  the  July  number  of 
The  Uplift,  by  Miss  Mae  Lucile 
Smith,  of  The  Skv-Land  magazine, 
brought  forth  one  not  less  interes- 
ting from  the  hero  of  Miss  Smith's 
story. 

Col.  S.  V.  Pickens,a  retired  lawyer 
of  Hendersonville,  seeing  what  The 
Uplift  published  from  Miss  Smith 
and  noting  the  capers  of  an  honest 
dollar  in  the  hands  of  an  active  per- 
son might  do  in  a  day,  tells  the  won- 
derful accomplishment  of  a  dollar 
throughout  a  splendid  life-time— It 
reads. 

Your  dollar  chasing  has  to  some 
extent  revived  in  me  the  favorite 
sport  of  the  chase,  not  always 
however,  of  the  dollar,  but  in  my 
younger  days  a  chase  more    anima- 
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ting  and  less  profitable,  and  now  at 
seventy-eight  I  can  see  much  of  real 
interest  in  the  dollar  chase. 

Very  well  do  I  remember  in  the 
year  1858  or  1859  when  I  left  my 
Father's  home  in  Buncombe  County, 
N.  C.  to  enter  school  at  Tusculum 
College,  Tenn.  My  good  mother, 
long  since  dead,  gave  me  a  silver 
dollar  to  aid  me.  I  marked  it  and 
spent  it,  but  before  returning  home 
I  redeemed  it  and  I  returned  it  to 
her  about  1861. 

When  1  left  for  the  army  my  good 
mother  again  gave  me  the  same  sil- 
ver dollar    which  I    left   with  her. 
Later,  that  same  dollar  helped  me 
to  get  through  two  sessions  at    Tus- 
culum under  Dr.  Samuel  Doak   two 
sessions  at  Mars    Hill  Institute  and 
one  session  at  Weaverville  College. 
By  industry  and    economy   I    got 
past  the  school-boy  clays,  made  some 
other  dollars  by  teaching;    made    a 
fairly  good  soldier  for  the  Southern 
army,  was  in  seventeen  big  battles 
was  wounded,   captured,    and   once 
had  a  horse  killed  under  me.     I  fol- 
lowed    Lee,    Jackson.    Longstreet, 
Stewart,  Hill,  Hampton  and  others 
on  many  fields  of  blood  and  carnsge. 
After  the  war  was  over,  and  com- 
plete wreck  and  ruin  was    seen    on 
every  hand,  aided  by  that  same  dol- 
lar I  made  a  fair  citizen  as  a   com- 
mon lawyer,  and  drew  the  first  res- 
olution looking  to  a  Bar  Association 
in  N.  C,  offered  at  a    Bar  meeting 
in   the    Court  House  at  Henderson- 
ville N.  C. 

That  same  dollar  aided  me  in 
many  enterprises  in  life.  It  aided 
much  to  raise  the  monument  to  the 
Confederate  Dead  on  Main  Street 
Hendersonville,  it  helped  to  put  in 
operation  the  first  street-cars  run  in 
Hendersonville,  and  aided  in  building 
The  Mountain  Lilly,  a  steamboat  ply- 
ing the  waters  of  the  French  Broad 
River,  the  steamboat  operating  at 
the  highest  altitude  of  any  steam- 
boat in  the  world  at  that  time,  1880. 
The  same  dollar  helped  me  to  be 
President  of  the  companv  and  to 
hire  and  pay  Mr.  Baird  as  Engineer 
on  The  Mountan  Lilly,  and  the  Mrs. 
Baird,  now  living,  to  whom  your 
dollar  went  in  a  subscription  to  The 
Uplift,  is  the  widow  of  that  same 
Engineer,  and  a  good  woman  she  is. 
Yours    sincerely 

S.  V.  Pickens. 
Have  you  marked  a  dollar?  Have 
you  put  one  wherein  selfishness 
does  not  reign  supreme?  Have  you 
made  one  dollar  oppress  anyone, 
that  you  might  splurge?  Have  you 
made  the  state  go  without  a  dollar 
that  it  was  due?  Have  you  started 
a  dollar  on  a  mission  of  mercy  with-  - 
out  being  prompted  by  hope  of  gain, 
or  a  fear  of  death,  or  to  ease  a  con- 
science? These  are  live  questions 
for  us  all. 
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Charleston,  Mass.,  April  27,  1791, 
and  he  died  in  New  York,  N.  Y  I 
April  2,  1872.  He  attended  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  town 
and  then  entered  Yale  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1810.  It  was  here  that  he  first 
studied  chemistry,  galvanism,  and 
electricity. 

After  his  graduation  Mr.  Morse 
decided  to  be  an  artist,  he  went  to 
London  and  studied  for  four  years 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was 
quite  successful  and  he  received 
several  _  prizes  and  other  honors. 
Returning  to  America  he  became  a- 
popular  portrait  painter,  first  in 
Boston  and  later  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Again  he  went  abroad  and  on 
the  return  trip  he  met  a  Mr.  Jack- 
son, who  had  been  studying  electric- 
ity in  Paris,  and  who  told  him  of 
some  recent  experiments  by  the  ; 
French  in  which  electricity  had  been 
transmitted  long  distances  and  said, 
"How  fine  it  would  be  if  news  could 
be  sent  in  this  way!" 

Mr.  Morse  replied,  "Why  can't  it 
be?" 

During  the  remainder  of  the  voy- 
age the  artist  spent  his  time  in  draw- 
ing plans  for  apparatus  and  in  try- 
ing to  devise  an  alphabet. 

_  After  three  years  he  completed 
his  first  model  of  a  recording  instru- 
ment, and  two  years  later,  in  1837, 
ne  put  two  of  his  instruments  at  the 
ends  of  a  short  line  and  received  and 
sent  messages.  That  same  year  he 
applied  for  a  patent  ana  asked  for 
an  appropriation  from  Congress  to 
build  a  trial  line  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore.  The  next  six  years 
were  spent  in  trying  to  get  recogni- 
tion and  help  in  both  Europe  and  the 
United  State*,  during  which  time 
Mr.  Morse  often  suffered  from  the 
common  necessities  of  life. 

Finally  the  line  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington  was  completed  and  ex-  I 
hibited  to  a  crowd  of  interested  spec- 
tators. The  test  was  successful, 
and  companies  were  formed  for  the 
erection  of  telegraph  lines  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Because  of  his  inventions  and  the 
benefits  they  confeired  upon  man- 
kind, Mr.  Morse  received  many  hon- 
ors both  at  home  and  abroad. 


Samuel  Morse— A  Biography. 

The  well  known  American    inven- 
tor,   Sameul    Morse,    was    born    at 


It  is  far  more  easy  not  to  feel 
than  always  to  feel  rightly,  and  not 
to  act  than  always  to  act  well.  For 
he  that  is  determined  to  admire  only 
that  which  is  beautiful  imposes  a 
much  harder  task  upon  himself  than 
he  that,  being  determined  not  to  see 
that  which  is  the  contrary,  affects  it 
by  simply  shutting  his  eye's.  — ColtoD. 
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A  Boy  And  a  Dog 

A  man,  a  boy  and  a  dog  were  walk- 
ing on  a  bridge.  The  man  kicked 
the  dog.  The  dog  yelped.  The  boy 
stopped. 

''What  are  you  kicking  that  dog 
for?"  demanded  the  boy. 

"The  pup  is  following  me  and  I 
don't  want  him,"  replied  the  man,  in 
gruff  tones. 

"Seems  some  dogs  are  better  than 
some  men,"  retorted  the  boy. 

The  boy  and  the  dog  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  mutual  sympathy  in  that 
glance,  so  the  dog  wagged  his  tail 
and  rubbed  his  nose  against  the  boy's 
shoes,  and  the  boy  patted  the  dog's 
head  a  number  of  times.  The  boy 
was  trying  to  decide  for  the  dog,  but 
the  "pup"  had  already  made  his 
own  decision. 

"Come  on  with  me,"  said  the  boy, 
"some  men  don't  know  what  a  dog 
is  worth."  He  again  stooped  to  pat 
the  beautiful  head  of  the  collie  pup. 
This  kindness  the  dog  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate, so  he  wagged  his  tail  some 
more  and  scampered  away  with  his 
new  companion.  The  two  not  only 
became  companions,  but  in  the  boy 
the  dog  found  a  reasonable  and  just 
master,  while  in  the  dog  the  boy  dis- 
covered a  faithful  friend  and  pro- 
tector. On  a  number  of  occasions 
the  dog  protected  the  boy  from  im- 
mediate danger  and  injury. 

The  pup  soon  grew  into  a  large 
and  strong,  beautiful  and  trust- 
worthy animal,  that  never  failed  to 
accompany  his  master  on  the  street, 
follow  him  around  the  home,  and 
romp  with  him  whenever  he  had  the 
opportunity.  The  two  became  in- 
separable friends. 

Just  two  years  after  taking  the 
dog  for  companion  and  friend,  the 
boy  and  the  dog  stood  on  that  same 
bridge  again.  There  was  a  large 
crowd  there  now.  A  public  wedding 
was  being  performed  by  the  mayor 
of  the  town,  for  which  public  at- 
traction the  contracting  parties  were 
to  receive  a  set  of  handsome  dining- 
room  furniture.  The  boy  and  the 
dog  watched  the  ceremony  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  The  dog 
snarled  at  the  man  beside,  recogniz- 
ing him  as  the  one  who  had  formerly 
mistreated  him. 

The  wedding  ended  and  the  crowd 
began  to  move.  The  weight  and 
movement  of  the  people  were  too 
much  for  the  strength  of  the  bridge. 
There  was  a  crack  and  a  crash,  and 
the  bridge  with  its  load  was  soon 
precipitated  into  the  running  waters 
below.  The  people  screamed  and 
scrambled    to    escape.     Some   were 
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pinned  between  the  broken  timbers, 
others  were  thrown  into  the  water, 
and  all  of  them  were  being  thor- 
oughly drenched  by  a  stream  from 
the  bursted  water  main.  The  ex- 
citement was  intense.  Rescuers 
were  on  the  banks,  on  the  broken 
bridge  and  in  the  water  below. 
People  scrambled  over  each  other, 
acting  like  wild  beings  in  the  process 

CAPT.  M.  S.  PARKER, 
New  London,   N.   C. 


In  a  few  days,  we  understand, 
Capt.  M.  S.  Parker,  of  New  London, 
Stanly  County,  will  start  for  his 
ninetieth  birthday.  He  is  active, 
cheerful,  enjoys  satisfying  a  super- 
ior appetite,  plays  his  fiddle  every 
night,  sleeps  soundly  and  rises  early. 
Hates  no  one,  and  no  one  hates  him. 
In  hospitality,  his  home  is  a  real  pal- 
ace. He  looks  scarcely  older  than 
either  of  his  sons,  Charlie  and  Will, 
of  Charlotte.  Capt.  Parker  is  prob- 
ably the  youngest  old  man  in  Morth 
Carolina.  He  can  split  rails,  but 
doesn't  have  to. 


of  being  drawn  and  dragged  from 
the  wreck.  Many  were  seriously 
injured;  some  were  drowned,  others 
were  killed. 

The  boy  and  the  dog  were  there 
too;  they  were  at  the  very  bottom 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  that  wild 
scramble.  The  boy  was  unconscious. 
The  dog  loosened  him-self  from  the 
mass,  climbed  over  the  man  who 
had  kicked  him  two  years  before 
that  terrible  moment,  and  had  re- 
peated the  offence  just  before  the 
crash,  growled  at  him,  and  passed 
on  in  search  of  his  little  master.  On 
finding    the  little    fellow,    the  dog 
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took  firm  hold  on  his  coat  and  pull- 
ed and  tugged  until  he  had  gotten 
him  out  of  the  mass,  then  plunged 
into  the  water  and  towed  his  bur- 
den to  the  shore  in  safety. 

Kind  hands  lifted  the  unconscious 
form  from  the  ground  and  carried 
it  home.  Later  the  little  fellow 
opened  his  eyes  with  returning  con- 
sciousness. He  was  lying  on  his 
little  bed  with  parents  and  brother, 
some  neighbors  and  the  dog  standing 
near.  The  dog  had  his  paws  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  waiting  for  his 
master's  eyes  to  open.  When  the 
eyes  opened  slowly  the  dog  gave  a 
low  bark  of  delight,  wagged  his  tail 
and  moved  nearer  the  boy.  There 
he  stood  while  his  master  was  told  of 
the  rescue.  The  little  fellow  reach-, 
ed  out  his  hand  and  carressed  the 
dog's  noble  head  for  awhile,  then 
looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes  and 
said,  as  if  he  knew  he  would  be 
understood: 

"Pete,  I  am  glad  I  made  friends 
with  you  when  that  Sam  Weickert 
kicked  you  on  the  bridge." 

"Yes,  James,"  commented  his 
farther,  "it  always  pays  to  be  kind 
—even  to  a  dog."  The  boy  thought 
so  too. 

A  Prevalent  Pessimism 

Pessimism  is  such  a  negative  force, 
and  hinders  and  harms  so  much  and 
cannot  possibly  benefit,  that  young 
people  should  be  constantly  warned 
against  allowing  it  to  get  a  hold  up- 
on their  characters.     It  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  fruit  of  selfishness.     Hence  it  is 
that    one  of  the    great  pessimisms 
which  we  meet  to-day,  which  is  cast- 
ing its  shadow  over  the  earth,  spoil- 
ing and  cursing  beautiful  souls  and 
filling  even  the  best  hearts  with  hope- 
lessness, is  the  pessimism  of  thinking 
that  life  cannot  be  properly  lived  un- 
less it  is  placed  upon  a  bargain  basis. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  it  was  wrong 
to  be  blinded  by  one's  own  interests. 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  hear   that 
it  is  human;    that  while   we  ought 
not  to   expect    anything    else;    that 
while  men  would  like  to  do  the  right 
thing,  it  is  not  given  them,  their  na- 
ture is  not  so  framed  that  they   can 
perform  the  right.    This  is  the  worst 
kind  of  pessimism,  for  it  eats  away 
at  all  the   generous  side   of  human 
nature  and  makes  love  of  no  account 
or  denies  its  name.     It  makes  the 
heart  sore  to  think  of  the  standard- 
less  men  and  women  who  thus  excuse 
themselves  and  their   fellows.     It  is 
human,  but  it  is  humanity  on  the 
very  lowest  ranges.     Keep  as  _  far 
from     such     a  spirit    as    possible. 
— Young  Folks 
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Uncle  Sam  as  a  Map  Collector. 

It  is  said  that  every  one  has  a 
weakness  for  some  particular  thing. 
Some  men  have  a  fondness  for  canes; 
some  for  watches  or  clocks,  while 
others  run  to  stick  pins  and  the  like. 
Uncle  Sam  cares  nothing  about  such 
trifles,  but  when  it  comes  to  maps  he 
is  there  with  the  goods. 

Yes,  maps;  200,000  of  them,  stored 
in  one  section  of  Congressional 
Library.  There  are  all  kinds  and 
descriptions  of  maps  in  this  col- 
lection, which  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est collection  in  the  world.  There 
are  old  maps  and  new  maps:  large 
maps  and  small  maps,  and  maps  of 
every  country  and  island  on  the  face 
of  the  globe. 

The  student  of  geography  should 
certainly  make  a  trip  to  the  Con- 
gressional Library  and  make  a  study 
of  this  wonderful  collection  of  maps. 
Many  noted  scientists  and  discoverers 
make  frequent  trips  to  the  library 
to  consult  these  maps.  Admiral 
Peary, the  discoverer  of  the  North 
Pole,  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
his  scientific  research  among  these 
old  maps,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
plans  for  his  arctic  expeditions 
were  made. 

One  of  the  most  novel  of  all  the 
maps  in  the  collection  is  one  etched 
on  a  powder  horn,  while  near  by  is  a 
map  made  by  the  famous  pirate, 
Captain  Bart,  which  was  probably 
used  by  him  in  his  cruise  along  the 
Spanish  Main  in  search  of  gold. 

The  map  made  1597  shows  North 
America  to  be  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  Flor'd  i  and   Virginia. 

A  map  of  England,  made  by  Sax- 
ton  during  the  reign  Queen  Eliz- 
beth,  is  in  a  remarkably  fine  state 
of  preservation. 

In  collection  are  many  maps  made 
during  the  revolutionary  period  some 
of  them  repressntin?  states,  while 
others  show  the  location  of  troops  at 
various  periods.  Among  the  revo- 
lutionary maps  is  one  representing  a 
survey  of  George  Washington's 
farm,  on  which  is  shown  every  field 
accurately  drawn  and  the  number  of 
acres  it  contained. 

It  has  required  years  of  patience 
and  perseverance  to  bring  together 
this  wonderful  collection,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  many  million  of  dollars. 
Practically  every  nation  on  the  globe 
has  been  ransacked  by  Uncle  Sam's 
map  hunters  in  bringing  the  col  lee 
tion  tip  to  its  present  state  of  perfec 
tion. 
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stone,  which  had  lain,  nobody  knows 
how  long,  just  where    you  found  it, 
with  the  grass  forming  a  little  hedge, 
as  it  were,  al!  around  it,  close  to    its 
edges, — ana    had    you   not   in    obe- 
dience to  a  kind   of  feeling  that  told 
you  it    had    been   lying    there    long 
enough,      inserted      your     stick     or 
your  foot  or  your  fingers  under    its 
edge  and  turned  it  over  as  a  house- 
wife turns  a  cake,    when  she  says  to 
herself,  "It's  done  brown  enough  by 
this  time"?     What   an    odd    revela- 
tion, and  what    an    unforeseen    and 
unpleasant  surprise  to    a  small  com- 
munity, the  very    existence  of  which 
you  had  not  suspected,  until  the  sud- 
den dismay   and    scattering  of    the 
members  produced   by  your  turning 
the  old  stone  over!     Blades  of  grass 
flattened  down,  colorless,  matted  to- 
gether, as  if  they  had  been  bleached 
and  ironed;   black,    glossy    crickets, 
with  their    long    filaments    sticking 
out  like   the    whips     of    four   horse 
stagecoaches;      motionless    slug-like 
creatures,    young    larvae,     perhaps 
more  horrible  in  their  pulpy  stillness 
than  even  in  the  infernal  wiggle    of 
maturity.      But    no    sooner    is    the 
stone    turned    and    the    wholesome 
light  of  day  let  up  on  thiscomprssed 
and  blinded  community  of    creeping 
things,  than  all  of  them    which    en- 
joy the  luxury  of  legs,— and  some  of 
them  have  a  good  many — rush  round 
wildly,    butting  each  other  and  ever- 
thing  in  their  way,  and    end    in    a 
general  stampede    for  underground 
retreats  from  the  region  poisoned  by 
sunshine.     Next  year  you  will    find 
the  grass  growing    tall     and    green 
where     the    stone    lay;  the    ground 
bird  builds hernest  where  the    beetle 
had  his,  hole  the  dandelion    and  but- 
tercup are  growing  there,    aud    the 
broad  fans  of  insect-angels  open  and 
shut  over  their  golden  disk*. 
— Oliver  Windell  Holmns. 


Selection  for  Thought. 

Did  you  ever,  in  walking  through 
the  fields,  come  across  a  large   flat 


A  Horse's  Prayer. 

To  you,  my  Master,  I  offer  my 
prayer.  Feed  me,  water  me,  and 
care  for  me,  and  when  the  day's 
work  is  clone,  provide  me  with  shel- 
ter, a  clean,  dry  bed,  and  a  stall 
wide  enough  for  me  to  lie  down  in 
comfort. 

Always  be  kind  to  me.  Ta'k  to 
me;  your  voice  often  means  as  much 
to  me  as  the  reins.  Pet  me  some- 
times, that  I  may  serve  you  the  more 
gladly  and  learn  to  love  you.  Do  not 
jerk  the  reins,  and  do  not  whip  me 
when  going  up  hill.  Never  strike, 
beat,  or  kick  me  when  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  want,  but  give  me  a 
chance  to  understand  you.  Watch 
me,  and  if  I  fail  to  do  your  bidding, 
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see  if  something  is  not  wrong  with 
my  harness  or  my  feet. 

Do  not  check  me  so  that  I  cannot 
have  the  free  use  of  my  head.  If 
you  insist  that  I  wear  blinders,  so 
that  I  cannot  see  behind  me  as  it  was 
intended  I  should,  I  pray  you  be  care- 
ful that  the  blinders,  stand  well  out 
from  my  eyes. 

Do  not  over  load  me,  or  hitch  me 
where  water  will  drip  on  me.  Keep 
me  well  shod.  Examine  my  teeth 
when  I  do  not  eat;  I  may  have  an  ul- 
cerated tooth,  and  that,  you  know  is 
very  painful.  Do  not  tie  my  head 
at  an  unnatural  position,  or  take 
away  my  defense  against  flies  by  cut- 
ting off  my  tail. 

I  cannot  tell  you  when  I  am  thirs- 
ty, so  give  me  clean,  cool  water,  of- 
ten. Save  me,  by  all  means  in  your 
power  from  that  fatal  disease,--  the 
glanders.  I  cannot  tell  you  in  words 
when  I  am  sick,  so  watch  me,  that 
by  signs  you  may  know  my  condition. 
Give  me  all  possible  shelter  from  the 
sun,  and  put  a  blanket  on  me.  not 
when  I  am  working,  but  when  I  am 
standing  in  the  cold.  Never  put  a 
frosty  bit  in  my  mouth;  first  warm 
it  by  holding  it  in  your  hands. 

And  finally,  O  my  master,  when 
my  useful  strength  is  gone,  do  not 
turn  me  out  to  starve  or  freeze,  or 
sell  me  to  a  cruel  owner,  to  be  slow- 
ly tortured  and  starved  to  death;  but 
do  you,  my  master,  take  my  life  in 
the  kindest  way,  and  your  God  will 
reward  you  here  and  hereafter. — 
Our  Dum  Animals. 


Be  Gentlemen. 

Rudeness    is    all    too    prevalent 
among    the   youth   of    to-day.     The 
average  young  man  in  his  teens  af- 
fects a  superior  air  and  deems  it  be- 
neath him  to   give  attention  to  the 
little  courtesies  which  were  deemed 
the  mark  of  a  true  gentleman  in  the 
days  that  were.     But  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  being  a  gentleman  goes  much 
further  than  merely  the  rules  of  so- 
cial courtesy.     The  words  of  Thack- 
eray   are   well   worth    more   than  a 
second  reading  by  every  young  man. 
He  says:  "What  is  it  to  be  a  gentle- 
man?    It    is  to    have  lofty  aims,  to 
lead  a  pure  life,  to  keep  your  honor 
virgin,  to    have  the  esteem  of  your 
fellow-citizens  and  the  love  of  your 
fireside,      to     bear     good      fortune 
meekly,  to  snffer  evil  with  constancy, 
and  through  evil  or  good  to  maintain 
truth  always?     Show  me  the    happy 
man  whose  life  exhibits  these  quali- 
ties,   and  him  we    will    salute  as  a 
gentleman    whatever    his  rank  may 
be;  show  me  the  prince  who  possesses 
them,    and  he  may  be  sure  of  our 
love  and  loyalty.—  Yonng  Folks. 
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enry  Blount— The  Speaker  of  Sunshine. 


friend  said  to  us  the  other  day, 
I   could  write  even    as   well  as 

I  would  write  about  Henry 
ant  and  the  good  he  has  done." 
I  since  then,  the  subject  sug- 
;ed  has  been  ringing  in  our  ears- 
picture  which  our  mind  would 
tray  will  never  come  from  our 
,  because  there  is  to  it  the  mystic 
ning  which  our  art  knows,  but 
ch  we  are  not  master  enough  to 
duce. 

1  a  newspaper  man  Henry  Blount 
>te  strings  of  specifying  adject- 
s—painted all  women  as  beautiful 
I  divine  and  accomplished  and  love- 
ind  entrancing— and  by  the  side  of 
se  fair  forms  and  faces  he  stood 
n  who   were    bold    and    brilliant 
1  gallant  and  captivating  —  and  he 
them  in  sublime    array    as  orna- 
nts  to  the  town  or  city    or    state 
ich  they  honored.     Where   other 
n  could  see  some  defect    to    mar 
j  noble  grace  these  women    ow'd, 
nry  Blount  saw  no  defect— for  he 
ked  for    none.     From    his    ready 
nt  he    coined    bis   expressions    of 
lise,  and  while    the    weeds    grew 
lkand  dense  in  the  gardens  where 
:  fancy  strolled,  his  eyes  saw  only 
;   perfumed  petals;    the    bursting 
ds;  the  wonderful  blossoms  along 
3  way,  and  of  these  he  sung. 
Perhaps  Henry  Blount   never   ad- 
d  a  dirty    dollar    to    the    miser's 
rde  which  the  greedy  world  holds 
|ft  and  fast.     Perhaps   he    never 
used  a  ripple  on  the  sea    of    corn- 
ice where  the  human  vultures  dis- 
frt  themselves  in    voracious    glee. 
frhaps  he  never  caused  two  blades 
grass  to  grow  where  w^s  but  one 
fore— and  yet  Henry  Blount  made 
ppy    many    hearts— made    joyous 
any  souls. 

INever  an  unkind  word  came  drip- 
fag  from  his  fountain  pen  which 
jemed  to  be  filled  only  with  words 
praise,  and  gentleness  and  kind- 
ss.  Never  a  harsh  phrase  fell 
om  his  lips— he  came,  and  paused, 
id  went  on  leaving  only  in  his  wake 
gentle  memory  that  he  had  gone 
jfore. 

How  many  "beautiful,  bewitch- 
g,  captivating,  rapturously  loving 
id  soul -entrancing"  women  have 
:ad  again,  and  again,  the  kinds 
ords  this  unique  artist  has  painted 
mcerning  them  in  black  and  white; 
)w  many  men,  wearied  of  the  heat 
id  burden  of  the  day  have  been 
■freshed  and  rejoiced  by  his  words 
:'  praise,  because,  as  Byron  said  it: 
'Tis  pleasant,    sure,   to    see   one's 

name  in  print: 


A  book's  a  book,    although    there's 

nothing  in  it." 

And  yet,  you  proud  and  sensitive 
fellow  brother,  standing  over  there 
assuming  a  look  of  indifference,  such 
as  the  imperial  Caesar  might  have 
worn — brushing  aside  the  common- 
places of  the    day  and    times— you 


[We  tried  to  secure  a  picture  of  our 
friend  Blount.  We  wrote  Col.  Perm 
Woods,  who  makes  daily  visits  to  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  to  secure  one.  Word 
comes  "Have  seen  the  good  old  fellow 
but  he  has  no  photograph."  Just  think 
-a  man  like  Blount  not  having  his  pic- 
ture made !  The  above  cut  is  not  Blount, 
but  is  the  nearest  approach  to  him  pos- 
pible  without  a  camera.] 
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what  emotion  would  have  been 
caused  had  Henry  Blount  made  a 
pen  picture  of  you,  thrown  himself 
loose  among  his  five  thousand  speci- 
fying adjectives  from  the  positive 
to  the  superlative,  and  while  pre- 
senting a  bouquet  of  words  rich  in 
color  and  great  in  bulk,  yet  harmon- 
izing to  perfection,  and  the  person 
upon  whom  they  were  so  graciously 
and  willingly  bestowed  took  them  to 
his  heart,  and  dreamed  as  he  had  a 
right  to  dream,  that  Henry  Blount 
was  a  true  artist — you  would  have 
been  pleased  the  more. 

And  so  our  friends  wanted  us  to 
write  of  Henry  Blount — to  say  of 
him,  now  that  he  gets  nearer  the 
last  mile-post  of  his  long  journey,  a- 
long  the  dusty  way;  that  from  his 
pack's  scant  treasure  he  has  drawn 
the  dross  that  his  efforts  brought 
him,  and  now  lives  in  the  Soldier's 
Home— still  dreaming  and  still  wri- 
ting his  Radiant  Reflection— that 
his  life  had  been  well  worth  while. 
He  made  flowers  bloom  in  desolate 
places;  he  added  to  individual  happi- 
ness; he  realized  that  kind  words 
were  better  than  bitter  words,  and 
kind  words  were  all  he  used. 

And  so,  as  the  old  man,  with  a 
heart  of  gold  who  scorned  to  coin  it 
into  dollars,  walks  nearer  to  the 
drifting  shadows  of  the  west  and 
sees  before  him  the  great  calm  sea 
over  whose  unruffled  surface  kings 
and  queens,  peasants  and  beggars, 
rich  and  poor  and  high  and  low- 
haughty  and  humble— have  set  sail 
in  the  invisible  craft  that  floats  for- 
ever to  its  other  side,  he  may  feel 
assured  that  his  journey  here  was 
well  worth  while,  because  of  all  the 
men  we  know  he  practiced  most  the 
injunction  which  after  all,  is  the  key 
to  happiness  here  and  hereafter, 
and  which  stated  in  three  words  is: 
Love  one  another!— Al.  Fairbrother. 


proud  and  sensitive  fellow  brother 
standing  over  there  in  your  wealth 
and  your  position  and  your  power— 
you  know  as  I  know  and  as  we  all 
know,  that  when  the  little  county 
paper  mentions  you  pleasantly— says 
something  about  you  being  "promi- 
nent" and  "successful"  and  having 
many  friends,  "who  will  be  glad  to 
learn"  that  you  continue  eminently 
successful— you  read  it  once  and 
you  read  it  twice— and  then  you 
read  it  again— and  when  the  country 
editor  comes  along  you  greet  him 
with  a  smile— and  you  know  it. 
And  if  the  commonplace  language 
of  the  country  editor  got  under  your 
brisketland^you  read  what  he  said 
about  you  a  half  dozen  times— think 


Give  me  an  ideal  that  will  stand 
the  strain  weaving  into  human  stuff 
on  the  loom  of  the  real.  Keep  me 
from  caring  more  for  books  than 
folks,  for  art  than  for  life.  Steady 
me  to  do  my  full  stint  of  work  as 
well  as  I  can;  and  when  that  is  done, 
stop  me,  pay  what  wages  Thou  wilt, 
and  help  me  to  say  from  a  quiet 
heart  a  grateful  Amen.  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 


"Remember,  darling,  this  is  Sun- 
day, and  you  must  not  play  in  the 
frtot  yard,"  admonished  a  little  girl's 
mother.  "Well,  mother,"  she  asked 
thoughtfully,  "isn't  it  Sunday  in  the 
back  yard  too?"— Exchange. 
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Helen  Keller 

On  the  third  day  of  May,  1880,  a 
baby  girl  was  born,    who  has    since 
become  known  to  the  world  as  Helen 
Keller.     The    baby  was   pretty    and 
bright,  but  before  she  was  old  enough 
to  talk  she    had    a    dreadful    illness 
which  left  her  both  blind  and   deaf. 
For  nearly  six  years  she  was  very 
sad  and  lonely,  for  she  could  neither 
see  nor  hear  nor  talk.     Then  a  won- 
derful teacher  came,  who    began  to 
spell  wore' s  into  Helen's  hand.     The 
child    imitated    the   signs,    but    for 
■  some  time  she  did  not  know  that  her 
teacher  was  trying    to  talk   to  her. 
When  at  last    she    understood    that 
she  could  communicate  with  people, 
she  was  greatly  excited.     Every  day 
she  learned  the  names  of  new  things, 
and  in  a  short  time  she   could    spell 
out  whole  sentences  on  her    fingers. 
By  placing  her  fingers    upon    the 
lips  and  throat  of  her    teacher  she 
even  learned  to   speak    aloud.     Her 
progress  was  rapid,  and   after   com- 
pleting the  high  school    studies  she 
went    to     college.     She    is    now    a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  largest   uni- 
versities,   and    she    has    shown    the 
world    how  one   can  be  happy   and 
useful,  even  though  greatly  afflicted. 


WOMAN. 


From  childhood  on  till  ripest  age, 

No  matter  what  our  earthly  stage; 
If  we  be  rich  or  poor  or  blind 

There  is  no  earthly  name  to  find 
So  much  adored  as  that  above 

Because  of  woman's  tender  love. 
From  childhood  on  through  dreary  years, 

Through  sunshine  and  through  bitter  tears, 
Through  joys  and  sorrows  as  they  come 

To  every  human's  earthly  home, 
Each  manly  heart  will  sometime  throb 

Because  of  woman's  tender  sob. 

From  childhood  on  through  life's  pathway, 

Though  we  may  falter,  fall,  or  stray, 
Our  minds  revert  to  thoughts  of  home, 

Whence  all  our  sweetest  dreams-thoughts  come. 
Though  home  be  but  an  humble  cove, 

Because  of  woman's  deepest  love. 
A  day  may  bring  its  hours  of  gloom, 

Or  come  with  fragrance,  bud  bloom 
With  music  from  the  forest's  flower, 

Wafted  to  us  every  hour; 
But  nothing  can  such  joy  impart 

As  woman's  love  in  human  heart. 
From  childhood  on  till,  death's  sad  call 

There  hangs  upon  fond  memory's  wall 
A  picture  real,  or  fancied  true, 

Which  brings  us,  mother,  close  to  you, 
Because  of  HIM,  the  Blessed  ONE 

Who  said;  Woman,  Behold  thy  SON! 

—0.  H.  McLendon. 


MAN. 

0  Man,  thou  art  the  excellence  of  his  grace, 

Thy  possibilities  creation's  work  did  end, 
No  limitations  circumscribe  thy  race, 

Thou  mayest  become  God's  comrade,  friend. 

Our  mother  earth,  in  nature,  calls  to  thee, 

The  stars  lend  light  to  solve  the  mystery 
Of  all  creation  and  the  purpose  grand, 

'Tis  possible  thou  mayest  understand. 

Earth  nourished  Him  who  did  your  sin  atone, 

Nor  yet  upon  the  sky  as  seeming  glass; 
Earth  nourishd  Him  who  did  your  sin  atone, 
As  summer's  sunshine  tints  each  blade  of  grass. 
Then  delve  into  the  bowels  of  our  earth, 

Her  treasures  and  her  mysteries  unfold, 
Reach  out  into  the  fath'less  heavens  above 
There  is  no  fathomless  mystery, 

Make  nature  and  her  God  your  friend. 

— R.  E.  Kennard. 
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INSTITUTIONAL   NOTES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening  a- 
mong  our  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  J.  Henry 
Crawley. 

Both  societies  are  progressing  ni- 
cely. Much  interest  is  being  shown 
in  the  work    of  these. 

Work  on  the  chapel  has  been  re- 
sumed. We  hope  to  have  this 
building  completed  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Capt.  Johnson  has  repaired  the 
engine  in  the  shop  building  and  it  is 
running  nicely.  While  it  was  out  of 
order  the  shop  was  badly    crippled. 

The  force  has  been  working  on  the 
yard  of  the  third  cottage.  We  hope 
to  have  every  thing  about  it  ready 
by  the  time  the  officials  are  ready 
for  the  opening. 

The  boys  attended  church  at 
Rocky  Ridge  Methodist  Church  last 
Sunday.  Presiding  Elder  Ware,  of 
Concord,  preached.  All  of  the  boys 
enjoyed  his  sermon  very  much. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Isenhour,  of  Concord, 
is  relieving  Mr.  Parker,  our  school 
teacher.  M  r.  Parker  is  taking  a  va- 
cation in  the  mountains.  Everyone 
hopes  he  will  soon  return  and  be 
greately  refreshed  by  the  mountain 
air. 

Everyone  who  visits  the  wood- 
shop  expresses  his  or  her  admiration 
for  the  work  which  is  being  tur- 
ned out  there.  Cedar  chests  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  are  being  made 
in  this  department  under  the  super- 
vision of  Capt.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  &..  R-  Johnson,  wife  of  Capt. 
Johnson  our  wood-shop  instructor,  is 
suffering  from  a  slight  stroke  of 
paralysis  in  her  left  side.  This  stroke 
was  brought  on  by  the  extreme  heat 
which  we  have  been  having.  How- 
ever, we  are  glad  to  report  that  she 
is  recovering. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements 
at  the  institution  lately  was  the  in- 
stallation of  another  water  pump. 
This  pump  is  operated  by  comprssed 
air.  The  water  pump  is  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well,  while  the  air  com- 
pressor is  in  the  old  pump  house  a 
distance  of  600  feet  from  the  well. 
This  compressor  is  run  by  a  two- 
horse  power  gasoline  engine.  The 
air  is  pumped  into  a  receiver  tank 
on  which  an  air  gauge  is  placed. 
The  water  is  lifted  about  150  ft., 
and  requires  about  50  or  60  pounds 
of  air  to  operate    the    pump.     We 
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run  this  pump  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  old  one  in  the  morning. 

The  busy  season  on  the  farm  is 
slackening  now  and  the  boys  are 
beginning  to  take  a  greater  interest 
in  base  ball.  Every  evening,  for  an 
hour,  the  team  can  be  seen  at  hard 
work  on  the  diamond.  It  will  not  be 
long  until  they  are  in  shape  to  lick 
any  team  in  the  county.  The  right 
kind  of  spirit  exists  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team,— there  are  none  of 
the  brignt  remarks  nor  quarrel  that 
are  so  common  in  most  amateur  base 
ball  games.  Each  player  plays  his  part 
of  the  game,  and  shouts  only  when 
necessary  to  encourage  the  rest  of 
his  team.  With  this  kind  of  spirit, 
although  the  boys  are  rather  young 
and  small,  the  Training  School  team 
holds  its  own  with  the  other  teams 
in  the  county,  which  are  composed 
chiefly  of  grown  men. 


Fungi. 


Of  course,  plants  harboring  these 
fungi  colonies  were  a  dreadful  men- 
ace to  others  who  had  not  developed 
the  disease,  and,  perhaps,  were  not 
yet  infected  with  it. 

This  is  what  fungi  always  do,  go 
right  into  the  plant's  tissue  and 
build  up  their  colonies  there,  and  so 
either  destroy  the  plant  completely 
or  make  it  sickly  and  unsightly 
"all  speckled"  as  the  hollyhocks  had 
become,  almost  over  night. 

And  because  fungi  are  actually  in 
the  tissue  instead  of  on  the  plant's 
surface,  nothing  can  be  done  to  de- 
stroy them  after  their  presence  is* 
revealed  by  the  plant's  sickening. 
The  disease  is  established  then;  and 
if  it  is  one  of  the  very  malignant 
ones,  the  plant  is  doomed. 

All  of  the  troublesome  complaints 
which  we  call   "scab,"    and  "rust," 
and  "black-rot,"  and  "yellows,"  and 
"leaf-spot,"  and"mildew,"  and  any 
number  of  names  such  as  these,  are 
diseases  caused  by  these  much-to-be- 
dreaded  fungi    of    different    kinds, 
that  give  an  appearance  suggesting 
these  terms  to  the  plant.     And  many 
of  these  diseases  are  more  prevalent 
in  wet  seasons  than  in  dry  ones,  be- 
cause the  spores  of    fungi— corres- 
ponding in  a    way  to    the    seeds    of 
plants— are    not    only    carried    into 
the  plants  by  rain,  which  picks  them 
up  in  its  passage    through    the   air, 
but  because   the    spores  themselves 
are  started  into  growth  by  moisture 
— very  much  as  seeds  are— and  also, 
possibly,  because  they  more    readily 
penetrate  the  plant    skin  when    this 
is  moist. — Grace  Tabor,  in  May    St. 
Nicholas. 
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No  Chinese  Typewriters. 

Typewriters  are  now  made  for  use 
in  nearly  a  hundred  different  lan- 
guages, and  they  are  sold  all  over  the 
world;  but  there  is  still  one  great 
nation  which,  for  a  simple  reason, 
has  no  typewriters  that  write  its 
tongue.     That  nation  is  China. 

The  English  alphabet  has  twenty- 
six  letters.  The  typewriter  produc- 
ed for  the  Russian  market  is  the  lar- 
gest made;  but  no  typewriter  could 
begin  to  be  big  enough  for  the  Chinese 
language  which  has  no  alphabet,  but 
is  represented  by  sign  characters, 
of  which  there  are  about  50,000. 

Of  the  great  number  of  words 
found  in  the  English  language  only  a 
small  proportion  are  used  for  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  speech  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  characters  used  in 
the  Chinese  language;  but  the  num- 
ber of  Chinese  characters  commonly 
employed  is  still  far  greater  than 
could  be  put  on  any  typewriter.  So 
this  nation  of  400,000,000  people 
has  no  typewriters. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  no 
typewriters  are  sold  in  china.  More 
and  more  Chinese  are  learning  other 
languages  besides  their  own,  and 
many  Chinese  merchants  use  type- 
writers. — Exchange. 


The  Power  Of  Habit 

Most  men    form    their    habits    in 
their  youthful  days.     There  are  very 
few  habits  formed  after  we  are  set- 
tled in  life.     This  fact    adds   value 
to  the  words  of  another,  who  says:"It 
is  pre-eminently  in  youth   tnat    the 
desire  to  meet  obligations    may   be 
most   firmly   implanted  and  become 
a   permanent  possession.     Children 
are  quick  to  catch  the  spirit  of  those 
they  are    with;  they    soon   learn  ot 
value  the  same  things    and  to  strive 
for   them.     And    the  desire  for    a 
worthy  object,    continually    striven 
for  and  attained,  grows  into  a  habit 
of  the  heart  as  surely  as   any    long- 
continued  process  of  thought  grows 
into  a  habit  of  mind,  or  any    oft-re- 
peated manual  operation  grows  into 
a  habit   of    the    hand.     And    what 
habit  can  be  so    inestimable    to   the 
individual  or  so    valuable  to  society 
as  that  which  leads  men  and  women 
to  meet  every  obligation  as  it  arises, 
gladly  and  speedily,   with   the  same 
satisfaction  that  every  honest  man 
feels  in  paying  his    debts?"— Young 

Folks. 

"Sometimes,"  said  Uncle  Eben, 
"de  man  dat  don'  donuffin'  but  kick 
hab  a  mighty  easy  time.  He  kin  git 
so  much  gratitude  foh  jes"  keepin' 
still  dat  he  don'  have  to  do  no  regu- 
lar work."— Washington  Star. 
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Just  a    Few    Words    and     Several     Pictures    About    Charlotte. 

That  reproduction  of  the   tablet    to   he    found  on    next  page  is    worth    looking   at    and   thinking  about.     An  iron  tablet 
on  Last   Trade  Street,  in  Charlotte,  was  photographed  and  this  cut  is  the  picture  thereof.      The  people  who  provide  the  funds 
for  that  tablet,  who  moved  to  place  it  in  a  conspicuous    place    in  their  midst,  who    year  after   year  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  event  which  this  tablet  announces,  feel  confident  that  the  whole  community  about  sustain  them  in 
their  faith  and  belief  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  that  made  men  and  women  brave   and   courageous  enough  to  snap 
their  fingers  at  the  mother  country. 

What   ever    opinion   the    general   public   may  have  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence 

it  is  undoubted  that  the  men  of  Mecklenburg  and  Cabarrus  (then  a  part  of  Mecklenburg)    had  a  nerve  and  a  spirit 

that  not  only  made  hold  to  declare  themselves  free,  but  had  that  hope,  faith  and  energy  that  was  unsatisfied  unless 

it  built,  acted,  accomplished,  developed,  wrought  in  a  manner  that  indicated  their  purpose   not   to  run   away  from 

the  scene  of  their  patriotism. 

Is  there  any  one  bold  enough  to 
deny  that  Charlotte  and  Mecklen- 
burg, in  their  greatness,  progress- 
ivenessand  charm,  have  not  profit- 
ed by  what  they  believe  took  place 
in  their  midst,  if,  indeed,  these 
things  are  not  entirely  the  fruits  of 
the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  days 
about  May  20,   1775? 

The  whole  state,  whatever  views 
may  be  held  regarding  that,  great 
historical  event,  is  proud  of  Char- 
lotte and  Mecklenburg  county.  It's 
a  centre  of  trade,  life,  activity,  in- 
telligence, good  manners,  constru- 
ing a  glory  that  pleases  the  whole 
state,  and  attracts  the  attention  and 
merits  the  admiration  of  outsiders, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  stirring 
times,  which  these  people  positive- 
ly believe  in,  jealously  cherish  and 
vigorously  defend. 

These  things  are  warranted  by 
the  rapid  growth  in  a  substantial 
citizenship.  Fur  the  present  it  is 
enough  to  give  the  growth  of 
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POPULATION. 

less  than  a  hundred. 


-  less  than  two  hundred 
-------       750, 

-------    2,000 

-  -     -    -   6.000, 

-  -     -  -   11,000 

-  -     -  -  18,091 
-------  34,014 

-  estimated     -  -  46,255 
Charlotte,  named  after  Princess 

Charlotte  was  founded  in  1767. 
Within  the  memory  of  living  men 
today,  it  was  known  as  an  inconse- 
quential village.  While  North  Caro- 
lina has  no  large  cities,  she  has 
numerous  splendid,  thriving  towns 
with  an  ambition  and  a  hope  of  he- 
coming  cities.  Among  the  few 
numerically  classed  as  cities  none 
surpass  Charlotte  in  what  she  has 
done  to  guarantee  a  continuous  and 
rapid  growth. 

Jn  the  language  of  every  nor- 
mal and  well  regulated  citizen  of 
the  Queen  City:  "Watch  Charlotte 
Grow." 
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The  Flag  That  Never  Struck. 

By  Major  Dunbar. 


(In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the 
young-  and  feeble  navy   of  the  colo- 
nies performed  feats  unsurpassed  by 
any  deeds  of  heroism  and  bravery  in 
ancient     or     modern     times.       The 
powerful  ships  of  the  English  were 
frequently  held  at  bay  and  forced  to 
strike  their  colors  to  some  small  ves- 
sel, on  board  of  which  were  men   as 
brave  as  those   who    bled   at  Ther- 
mopylae, or  fell  at  Marathon.     One 
achievement  ought  not  to  pass    into 
oblivion.     John  Cowper,    of  Nanse- 
mond    county,  Va.,  as  brave  a  man 
as  ever  breathed,  sailed  from  Nar.se- 
mond  river  in  a  small  barque,  called 
the  Dolphin,    and  engaged  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  near  Cape    Hen- 
ry.    The  Dolphin  was  seen  from  the 
shore  hotly  engaged  with  two    huge 
cruisers;— the    conflict    was    long — 
night  spread   her    curtain   over  the 
desperate  scene.     The  Dolphin    and 
her  crew    never    returned    to    land. 
The    fate   of  the  cruisers  is  likewise 
unknown.     The  chief  officers  of  the 
Dolphin,  beside  her  gallant  Captain, 
were    Lieutenants    Philip   Chamber- 
layne,  James  Cunnigham  and    Frank 
Lennis,     and    Surgeon    Dr.    Simeon 
Harris.     The  crew  in  all,  numbered 
70.     Captain  Cowper  before    weigh- 
ing anchor,    deliberately    nailed  his 
flag  to  the  masthead,   and    declared 
that  he  would  never  strike  it  to  an 
enemy.) 

'Twas  when  the  foes  of  liberty, 
Hung-  on  Columbia's  coast, 

When  our    sires  arose    in    arms   to 
meet 
The  bold  invading  host; 

There  was  one  deed  of  bravery 
Of  which  the  South  may  boast. 

It  was  not  in  the  tented  field, 
Nor  in  beleaguered  town, 

Tho'  there  our  gallant  sires  did    win 
A  world  wide  renown, — 
was  upon  the    surging  tide, 
/hen  friend  and  foe  went  down. 

The  British  vaunted  of  their  power, 
And  bravery  on  the  sea;  — 

They  had   been    conquerors   on    the 
deep 
In  many  a  victory, 

But  met  at   last  their  conquerors — 
The  Sons  of  Liberty. 


A  feeble  little  barque  was  manned 
By  valiant  hearts  and  true, 

And    named   the    Dolphin,    by    her 
brave 
Commander,  and  his  crew, 

She  left  the  winding  Nansemond, 
The  plunderers  to  pursue. 


A   thick    and     sulphurous   cloud  of 
smoke, 
Has  veiled  the  strife  from  view- 
Where  death  is  busy  mustering 

His  bloody  mangled  crew — 
The     Dolphin     thins    the    foeman's 
ranks, 
The  patriot  aim  is  true. 

The  gallant  Cowper  trode  her  deck, 
As  she  swept  past  knoll  and  fen,  ' 

And  numbered  his  devoted  crew — 
(They  were  three  score  and   ten,) 

A  little,  but  gallant  band 
Of  Lion-Hearted  men. 

Beneath  a  gloomy  moonless  sky, 
The  midnight  air  hung  damp, 

A  hazy  fog  lay  like  a  pall 
Above  the  Dismal  Swamp; — 

Far  off    was    seen   the    watch  fire's 
gleam, 
Besides  the  spoilers  camp. 

On  swept  the  bark  with  steady  keel, 

'Round  silent  point  and  bay, 
Her  gallant    crew  with  sword   and 
brand 

Stood  ready  for  the  fray — 
To^meet  the  vandal  plunderers 

"By  dawning  of  the  day." 
The  gallant  Cowper  cheered  his  crew 

And  thus,  to  them,  did  say: 

"The  crimson  dawn  has  streak'd  the 
east 

The  tide  runs  swift  and  fast, 
Unfurl  our  dear  country's  flag, 

And  nail  it  10  the  mast; 
We'll  meet  the  proud  usurping  foe, 

Ere  yon  dim  cape  is  past. 

And  by  my  bleeding  native  land, 

I  swear  where'er  we  go, 
Our  nobie  flag  shall  ne'er  be  struck 

To  any  dastard  foe; 
No!  Rather  let  us  sleep  in  death, 

Yon  swell-'ng  waves  below." 


Around  him  stands  his  fearless  crew, 
They  deign  no  vain  reply, 

But  noble-hearted  courage  gleams 
In  every  patriot's  eye. — 

A  band  of  heroes  who  will  win 
The  victory,  or  die. 

The  breeze  bears  on  the  little  barque, 

Across  the  guarded  bay; 
With    flag    nailed   to    her     bending 
mast, 

She  hurries  to  the  fray. 
The  proud  ships  of  the  spoiler  loom, 

High  in  the  twilight  grey. 

List!    to   the    cannon's    thundering 
roar, 
As  foe  and  foe  comes  on, 
To  battle  with  the  fragile  bark 
That  braves  them  all  alone; 
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And  boldly  answers  their  salutes 

In  a  defiant  tone. 
Now,  God  protect  the  gallant  hearts, 

Great  God!  protect  the  Right, 
For  never  has  the  world  seen 

A  more  unequal  fight; 
The  foe  surrounds    the    venturious 
sail, 

To  crush  her  in  their  might. 

Surrounded  by  her  ruthless    foes, 

The  Dolphin  scatters  wide 
Death's  shafts    but    oh!   a    faithless 
plank 

Has  started  in  her  side, 
She  slowly  sinks  with    flag    upstuck 

Beneath  the  treacherous  tide. 

Unquelled  her  gallant  crew  fight  on, 
Around  their  shivered  mast, 

And  bravely  on  their  craven  mast, 
Their  grappling  irons  are  cast— 

The  patriuts  cheer,  the  foemen  wail, 
For  friend  and  foe  sinks  fast. 

With    flag    unstruck,     the    Dolphin 
sunk 
Beneath  the  foaming  wave, 
And     friend    and    foe    have'  fallen 
asleep — 
The  ocean  is  their  grave; 
There  sleep  the  vanquished  enemy 
Beside  the  patriots  brave. 

The  sun  was  rising  in  the  East, 
When  pealed  the  cannon's  roar, 

The  sun  had  sunk  far  in  the  West: 
Ere  the  bloody  fight  was  o'er; 

When  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
The  Dolphin  rode  no  more. 

And  long  the  maids  of  Nansemond, 
Watched  by  the  lonely  strand, 

To  welcome  back  the  noble  crew, 
That  ne'r  returned  to  land 

Their  flag  unstruck  floats,  o'er  their 
tomb 
On  ocean's  yellow  sand. 

And   shall  Columbia's  hallowed  flag; 

Brook  insult  from  the  slaves, 
Of  feeble  despots,  as  it  floats 
Above  its  own  blue  waves? 
Great     God!  Forbid,    else  we   have 
fallen 
Upon  degenerate  days. 
Suffolk,  Va.,  July  2nd,  1858. 

— "Christian  Sun." 

Some  are  weather-wise,  some  are 
otherwise.— Franklin. 


In  jealousy  there's  more  self-love 
than  love.— La  Rochefoucauld. 


He  that's  ungrateful  has  no  guilt 
but  one. — Young. 


The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is 
at  hand;  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the 
works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on 
the  armor  of  light.— Romans   13:12. 
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Michael  Angelo. 

More  than  four  hundred  years  ago, 
Michael  Angelo,  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  the  world  has  ever  known, 
lived  in  Italy.  He  not  only  painted 
beautiful  pictures,  but  he  made  plans 
for  magnificent  buildings  and  he 
chiseled  splendid  pieces  of  sculpture. 
The~  following  story  is  told  about 
one  of  his  greatest  statues: 

One  day,  as  Michael  Angelo  was 
passing  through  the  city,  he  saw  the 
great  block,  and  brushing  away  the 
dirt  that  almost  hid  it  he  saw  with 
surprise  that  it  was  of  the  whitest 
marble.  As  he  gazed  at  it  he  longed 
to  change  the  great  stone  into  a  sta- 
tue that  should  be  more  splendid 
than  anything  he  had  yet  made. 

With  mallet  and  chisel  he  went  to 
work.  Weeks  went  by  and  the 
ground  all  around  became  covered 
with  small  pieces  of  marble. 

Months  passed,  and  still  Michael 
Angelo,  with  greatest  care,  cutaway, 
bit  by  bit,  the  tiny  pieces.  If  the 
mallet  should  slip,  if  the  chisel  should 
cut  too  deep,  the  statue  might  be 
ruined:  but  the  hand  of  the  sculpture 
was  sure,  and  after  eighteen  months 
of  careful,  patient  work  the  artist 
laid  aside  his  tools. 

Instead  of  the  great  shapeless 
block,  too  large  and  too  clumsy  to 
be  of  use,  there  stood  the  beautiful 
statue  of  David  the  Shepherd  Boy. 

The  people  were  delighted  with 
the  wonderful  piece  of  work;  they 
placed  it  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 
city,  where  it  stood  for  centuries. 
The  people  of  Florence  thought 
that  no  harm  could  come  to  them 
while  David  stood  at  the  gate. 

Wedding  Ring  Lore. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,    the    wedding 
ring  was  formerly  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  torture.     Cyril    Davenport, 
in  his  book  on  "Jewelry,"    remarks 
that  there  once  existed  a  custom    in 
that  island  according    to   which    an 
unmarried  girl  who  had  been  oflend- 
ed  by  a   man    could    bring    him    to 
trial,  and  if  he    were    found    guilty 
she  would  be  presented  with  a  sword, 
a-  rope,  and  a  ring.  With  the  sword 
she  might  cut  off  his  head,  with   the 
rope  she  might  hang  him,    or    with 
the  ring  she  might  marry  him.  It  is 
said  that  the  latter  punishment  was 
invariably   inflicted.    The    wedding 
ring  was  anathema  to  the  early  Puri- 
tans, who  regarded  personal   adorn- 
ment as  one  of  the  many    snares  of 
Satan.  In  the  old  English    marriage 
service  it  was    the  custom    for    the 
bridegroom  to  put  the  ring  ^on   the 
thumb  of  the  bride,  saying:  "In    the 
name  of  the   Father,"  then   on  the 
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next  finger,  saying:  "and  the  Son," 
and  then  on  the  second  finger, 
saying:  "and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
finally  on  the  third  finger,  with  the 
word:  "Amen."  The  ring  was  left 
there,  because,  as  the  Sarum  rubric 
says:  "a  vein  proceeds  thence  to  the 
heart."  In  the  modern  marriage 
service  the  ring  is  placed  at  once 
upon  the  third  finger,  the  invocation 
to  the  Trinity  being  understood.— 
Selected. 


An  Ancient  Image. 

In  the  United  States  Mint  at 
Philadelphia  there  is  a  relic  that  is 
much  prized.  It  is  a  coin  that  was 
manufactured  at  least  two  thousand 
years  ago  in  the  ancient  Philadelphia 
of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  one  of  the 
messages  to  the  seven  churches  in 
Revelations  was  directed.  Old  as 
this  coin  is,  the  inscription  upon  it 
has  never  been  effaced.  On  the  one 
side  may  be  seen  a  rude  figure  of 
the  goddess  Diana,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion reading,  "Diana,  Friend  of  the 
Philadelphians."  On  the  reverse 
side  there  is  an  artistic  design  with 
the  word,  "Demos,"  meaning,  "The 
People."  One  may  well  express 
surprise  that,  though  hoary  with 
age,  the  inscription  is  so  legible. 

The  heart  of  man  is  such  a  coin. 
But  it  has  not  fared  so  well.  Origi- 
nally we  bore  the  image  of  God,  and 
it  was  clear,  beautiful  and  new.  No 
mint  ever  did  its  work  so  well  as  He. 
But  the  hand  of  sin  has  been  laid  on 
this  coin,  and  well-nigh  obliterated 
the  delicate  handwriting  of  God  up- 
on it  But  He  can  put  that  same  im- 
age back  into  the  heart  again  and 
make  it  exactly  as  it  was.  It  is 
wonderful  how  He  can  take  men 
dead  in  sin  and  restore  them  to  what 
they  would  have  been  had  they  never 
fallen.  By  His  grace  we  may  come 
into  a  state  of  knowledge,  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness. 

Today  May  be  the  Only  Day  You  Have. 

William  Johnson,  writing  some 
very  sound  advice  in  the  American 
Magazine,  says: 

"Good  days  and  bad  days  exist 
only  in  your  own  head.  The  weather 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Each  day 
is  what  you  make  it  for  yourself. 
Bad  weather  is  only  an  unfortunate 
opinion. 

"Suppose  it  is  raining  pitchforks. 
You  get  word  that  your  salary  has 
been  doubled  or  that  a  forgotten 
uncle  has  left  you  a  million  dollars. 
What  do  you  care  about  the  weather 
then?  Or  suppose  the  person  you 
love  is  dying.  Unexpectedly  a  turn 
for  the    better  comes.     The  doctor 
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says  your  dear  one  will  live.  What 
if  it  is  hotter  than  Tophet?  It  is  a 
good  day,  a  great  day,  a  happy  day. 

"It's  what  you  think  and  feel  about 
it  that  makes  each  day  what  it  is. 
You,  within  yourself,  can  make  each 
day,  every  day  a  good  day.  Put  down 
in  the  note-book  of  your  soul  the  poet 
Runeberg's  thought: 

"Each  day  is  a  life." 

"When  you  get  up  in  the  morning 
throw  back  your  shoulders,  take  a 
deep  breath.  Meet  the  new  day  like 
a  man.     Say  to  yourself: 

"Another  day— another  life!" 

"For  all  we  know  it  may  be  the  on- 
lyday  we'll  ever  have.  Let'smake  it 
the  best  day  we  can.  Let's  strive  to 
see  that  it  is  a  day  worth  while.  Let's 
move  a  step  forward  in  our  work. 
Let's  do  all  the  good  we  can.  Let's 
get  all  the  happiness  we  can— to-day. 

"Right  now  is  the  only  time  you 
can  control.  Yesterday  is  a  record. 
Tomorrow  is  a  secret.  Today  is 
yours,  is  mine." 


A  Fish  Story— Yet  A  Fact. 

A  box  of  frozen  fish  received  at  a 
market    in     Montana     last     winter 
caused  much  wonder  and  discussion. 
In  order  to   separate  the    fish   from 
the  ice  in  which    they  were    packed, 
they  were    dumped  into   a    tank   of 
cold  water,  and  in  a  short  time   they 
had  "come  to  life,"  and  were  swim- 
ming around  in    the    pool.     This    is 
only  another  illustration  of  what  Sir 
Earnest  Shackleton    proved   beyond 
doubt  in  his    antartic    experiences, 
that    fish,    if  slowly    frozen    before 
they  are  really  "dead,"  will   remain 
encased  in  solid  ice  for  months,  and 
then  revive  when  slowly  thawed  out. 
This  happens   to    thousands   of  fish 
in  the  antartic  regions  every  winter. 
—Selected 


An  old  gentleman  ws      roudly  ex- 
hibiting some  of  his  mr  -.  valued  pos- 
sessions to  a  friend  who   had    called 
to  see  him.     "That  table,"    he   sai 
with  pride,  "is    five    hundred    yeai  s 
old."     "That's  nothing,"   came  t'  •■ 
startling  reply  from  the  visitor's  so;  , 
who  was  accompanying    his  fatb<  i 
"We  have  a  table  at  home  which    is 
three  thousand  years  old."     Imp  :. 
sible,  my  dear  boy,  impossible!  Wl  ■■<  < 
kind  of  table  is  it?"said  the 'old  g<  '  ■ 
tleman.     "The  multiplication  tabk 
—Christian  Evangelist. 


Liza:  "Whenyer  goin'  tergitrf  r 
ried,  Polly,  my  dear?"     Polly:  "I     \ 
er."     Liza:  "Why?"     Polly:  "V. 
yer  see,  I  won't  marry  Bill   w'et 
ain't  sober,  an'  he  won't  marry    ,.  . 
w'en  'e  is."— London  Tattler. 
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The  Red  Feather. 
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By  Lucy  McGrann, 

"Your  chip  hat  is  perfectly  good 
and  not  at  all  old-fashiond,"  said 
Aunt  Emma  to  a  positive  tone  that 
Leona  had  grown  to  almost  hate. 
"I  consider  it  quite  suitable  for  this 
season's  wear,  but  if  you  are  so  set 
on  keeping  up  with  the  latest  styles 
you  can  retrim  it  with  what  pretty 
odds  and  ends  we  have  on  hand. 
With  your  millinery  knack  you  can 
easily  copy  one  of  the  models  you 
just  spoke  of  in  Anderson's  show 
window." 

"I'd  have  to  be  a  downright  genius 
to  turn  my  old  chip  hat  into  a 
likeness  of  any  of  the  smart  hats  in 
Anderson's  or  any  other  up-to-date 
millinery  shop,"  Leona  retorted, 
with  just  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  hei 
gloomy  voice.  "Chips  are  'way  out 
of  style  this  year,  anyway." 

"When  I  was  your  age,  Leona,  I 
wore  my  hat  three  or  four  years,  and 
by  freshening  up  the  trimming  I  al- 
ways kept  them  looking  well.  I 
didn't  have  such  opportunities  of 
keeping  up  with  the  times  as  you 
have,  either,  for  we  lived  a  long  dis- 
tance from  a  town,  and  I  had  to  de- 
pend on  fashion  books  for  guides  to 
dressmaking  and  hat  and  bonnet 
trimming." 

"If  I  do  the  sewing  Mrs.  Hall  ask- 
ed me  to  take  off  her  hands  next  week 
I  suppose  you  won't  mind  my  buying 
a  new  hat  with  the  money  earned 
that  way,  will  you?"  Leona  asked. 
"There'll  be  two  shirt  waist  dresses 
and  Violet's  blue  linen  suit  to  re- 
model, all  of  which  will  come  to  four 
dollars,  though  that's  a  mighty  small 
pay  for  so  much  work;  but  I  want  a 
new  hat  badly  enough  to  sew  all  the 
week  for  it,  and  do  my  usual  house- 
work besides  " 

"You  wouldn't  spend  four  dollars 
on  a  summer  hat,  surely!"  Aunt  Em- 
ma expostulated.  "Accept  Mrs. 
Hall's  offer  if  you  can  do  the  work 
without  neglecting  anything  else, 
but  don't  spend  the  money  foolishly.' 
Now,  hurry  along  to  town,  Leona, 
or  you  won't  get  my  letter  into  the 
post-office  in  time  for  the  noon  col- 
lection. And  remember  to  stop  at 
Mrs.  Porter's,  as  you  promised,  for 
she  is  anxious  to  pay  her  wood-cut- 
ter for  his  work  of  last  week,  now 
that  her  pension  has  come  in." 

Leona  donned  her  two-year-old 
second  best  hat  and  started  town- 
ward,  reflecting  rather  bitterly  upon 
her  aunt's  closeness  and  general  lack 
of  up-to-dateness.  She  considered 
that  she  had  worked  hard  enough 
during  the  six  years    that   she    had 
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lived  with  her  aunt  to  pay  for  pret- 
tier clothes  than  any  she  had  been 
given  so  far,  and  now  she  was  close 
to  the  point  of  open  rebellion  against 
things  as  they  were  in  general.  She 
wished  heartily  that  she  could  turn 
her  back  on  her  dull,  monotonous 
surroundings  and  make  her  own 
living  in  some  bustling,  progressive 
city  where  she  would  be  mistress  of 
her  own  affairs  and  could  spend  her 
earnings  as  she  chose,  but  she  knew 
her  aunt  would  not  permit  her  to 
leave  her  home  for  several  years  to 
come.  If  she  went  away  she  would 
have  to  go  by  stealth. 

Mrs.  Porter,  an  elderly  widow  in 
very  delicate  health,  was  watching 
for  Leona  in  her  porch  chair,  with  a 
crutch  beside  it,  anxious  to  pay  all 
her  small  bills  now  that  she  had  re- 
ceived her  pension  money.  "I  don't 
suppose  Joseph  Doane  is  suffering 
in  any  way  for  want  of  this  money," 
she  observed,  as  she  handed  Leona 
an  envelope  containing  four  dollars, 
"but  I  always  like  to  pay  him  for 
his  work  as  promply  as  possible,  see- 
ing he  has  such  a  big  family  to  look 
after.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
doing  this  little  service  for  me,  my 
dear." 

"Don't  mention  it,  Mrs.  Porter," 
said  Leona  pleasantly.  "Is  there 
anything  you'd  like  me  to  bring  you 
from  town?" 

"No,  thank  you,  I  have  everything 
I'll  need  for  the  week.  Besides  I 
must  be  very  economical  this  month, 
as  I've  spent  six  dollars  extra  for 
my  wood  supply.  Luckily  my  wants 
are  few  and  simple." 

leona  tucked  the  money  envelope 
safely  away  in  her  wrist  bag  and  con- 
tinued her  way,  going  direct  to  the 
post-office  with  her  aunt's  let- 
ter. On  her  way  to  the  Doane  cot- 
tage, beyond  the  railway,  she  passed 
down  the  main  business  street  of  the 
town  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  show 
windows  of  Anderson's  big  depart- 
ment store,  one  of  which  was  devot- 
ed entirely  to  the  display  of  smart 
millinery  for  a  special  sale  which 
had  been  widely  advertised  in  the 
county  papers  had  just  begun  that 
morning. 

Two  ladies  stood  outside  of  the 
millinery  window  talking  enthusiasti- 
cally about  the  wonderful  bargains 
displayed  there.  "Just  look  at  that 
exquisite  red  willow  plume!"  ex- 
claimed the  younger  of  them,  nod- 
ding toward  a  luxuriant-looking  os- 
trich feather  prominently  displayed 
among  other    handsome    hat    trim- 


mings.    "Am  I  mistaken  in  readi 
that  price  tag  $3.75?" 

"No,  for  that  is  what  it  says 
plainly  enough.  But  it  must  be  a  mis- 
take, surely,  as  that  plume  is  worth 
twice  that  amount,  at  least.  I  saw 
one  like  it  in  an  exclusive  millinery 
store  in  New  York  not  long  ago, 
marked  fifteen  dollars  -it  wasn't  a 
bit  handsomer  than  this  one." 

"I  don't  really  need  it,  as  I  have 
all  the  hats  I'll  need  til]  fall,  but  it 
seems  a  shame  to  pass  by  such  a  tre- 
mendous bargain.  Still,  red  isn't 
really  becoming  to  mt  with  my  fair 
hair  and  compaction.  For  a  dark 
girl  that  feather  would  be  positively 
stunning— Abbey  Grail,  for  instance? 
If  only  she  knew  about  this  sale  she' 
snap  up  that  feather  in  a  minute 

"We  can  stop  and  tell  her  abovj 
it  on  our  way  home,"  the  other  lad 
suggested.  "Come,  let  usgo  in  and 
do  our  shopping  without  wasting  any 
more  time,  so  that  we'll  be  able  to 
see  Abbey  before  the  feather  is 
sold." 

Never  had  Leona  seen  anything  in 
the  way  of    hat  trimming    that    she 
admired    as  much  as  she   did    that; 
brilliantly  handsome  long  red  feather 
which   would     transform    any    hat, 
however  plain,  into  a  thing  of  beauty! 
She  quickly  concluded    that    it   was] 
marked  at  that   preposterously    low 
figure  because  its  warm,  radiant  hue 
was  not  really  a  summer  color,    and 
the  milliner  did  not  want  to  keep  it 
over  till  fall.     With  that  in  her  pos- 
session her  despied    chip    hat    could 
be  made  stylish  and   costly   looking, 
and,  oh,  how  becoming  it  would   be 
with  her  dark  eyes  and  black,  glossy 
hair!     Never  would  there  be  another 
bargain  just  like    that    within    her 
reach. 

"But  it's  sure  to  be  snapped  up 
quickly— long  before  I  can  earn  the 
price  of  it,"  Leona  said  gloomilv  to 
herself.  "It  will  take  me  a  full  week 
to  do  all  that  sewing  for  Mrs.  Hall, 
and  she  won't  pay  me  till  it's  all  fin- 
ished, of  course.  If  only  I  had  a  dol- 
lar to  spend  I  could  have  that  feather 
put  aside  for  me  till  next  week  by 
paying  a  deposit  now,  but  I  haven't 
so  much  as  a  quarter." 

Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  her. 
She  could  borrow  the  four  dollars 
Mrs.  Porter  had  entrusted  to  her 
care  and  pay  back  the  loan  at  the 
end  of  the  week  whtn  she  had  earned 
the  amount.  It  would  not  harm  any- 
one, especially  if  she  assured  herself 
that  Joseph  Doane  was  not  in  special 
need  of  the  money,  but  she  would 
have  to  find  that  out  for  certain. 
Without  waiting  to  argue  the  matter 
with  her  conscience,  she  went  away 
hurriedly,  and,  as  luck  would  have 
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it,  found  Joseph  Doane  at  home  in 
his  little  rear  yard,  back  of  the 
freight  station. 

"I  stopped  in  to  ask  if  you  can 
wait  for  the  four  dollars  Mrs.  Porter 
owes  you  till  the  of  beginning  next 
week,  Mr.  Doane,"  said  Leona,  stum- 
bling a  little  over  the  simple  ques- 
tion, for  it  was  the  first  time  in  her 
life  that  she  had  embarked  upon  a 
deliberate  deception.  "Mrs.  Porter 
is  a  little  short  of  money  this  week, 
but  you  know  she  always  pays  for 
everything  she  gets  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

"Yes,  I  know  that  very  well,"  the 
wood-cutter  replied.  "And  she 
sometimes  has  hard  work  paying  her 
way,  especially  when  the  pension 
gets  delayed  a  bit,  as  it  sometimes 
does.  You  tell  her  not  to  worry 
about  my  pay  this  week,  as  I  can 
get  along  without  it  till  next  week." 
:'That's  good,"  Leona  murmered, 
feeling  her  face  warm  uncomforta- 
bly under  Doane:s  honest  gaze.  "I 
will  fetch  the  money  over  for  Mrs. 
Porter— I  promised  her  to— so  you 
needn't  send  for  it,  as  that  would 
only  make  her  feel  embarrassed, 
you  know." 

"All  right,  I  won't  send  for  it, 
becase  I  know  she'll  get  it  over 
here  as  soon  as  she  can.  She  al- 
ways has  prided  herself  on  paying 
for  everything  the  very  first  min- 
ute she  could.'' 

"You'll  get  the  money  next  Mon- 
day,"  said    Leona,    with   a   parting 
nod,  as  she  turned   away.     She   felt 
quite  sure  that  Doane  would    never 
mention  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Porter, 
for  he  was  too  kind    hearted  to  ever 
refer  to   anything    that  would    em- 
barrass the  old  lady    even    slightly. 
Nevertheless,    she     felt    most     un- 
comfortable   in    mind     during     the 
brief  walk  to    Anderson's  store,  be- 
cause   of    that    first    deliberate  un- 
truth of  her  life.     To  be   sure,    she 
hadn't  harmed  anyone  in    the    least 
by  borrowing  that   money   by    that 
simple  ruse,  for  Mrs.  Porter   would 
never    know  it  and    Joseph   Doane 
was  not  in  immediate    need    of  the 
money,  so  there  was  really  no  cause 
for  her  to  feel    conscience-stricken. 
People  did  such  things    right    along 
in  business,  she'd  been  told. 

The  excitement  of  buying  the  red 
feather  under  the  very  nose  of  a 
would-be  competitor  drove  all  re- 
grets out  of  Leona's  mind.  The  ac- 
tual possession  of  the  treasure  filled 
her  with  feverish  delight.  She 
bought,  for  the  remaining  quarter  of 
the  borrowed  money,  half  a  yard  of 
red  silk,  the  exact  shade  of  the  fea- 
ther, which  she  intended  to  fashion 
into  a  girdle  to  wear  with   her   best 
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white  dress,    so    that    her   costume 
would  be  perfectly  harmonious. 

She  contrived  to  elude  her  aunt's 
watchfulness  when  she  arrived  home 
with  the  dainty  parcels,  which  she 
immediately  hid  in  the  bottom 
drawer  of  her  bureau,  for  she  could 
could  not  display  either  purchase  un- 
til she  had  earned  the  money  to  pay 
for  her  extravagance,  as  she  knew 
her  aunt  would  consider  the  feather 
bargain.  After  lunch  she  was  kept 
very  busy  helping  her  aunt  put  up 
strawberries,  so  there  was  no  chan- 
ce to  run  over  to  the  Hall  home  for 
the  sewing  she  had  been  asked  to  do 
until  it  was  quite  dark,  when  she 
hurriedly  changed  her  big  kitchen 
apron  for  a  neat  little  white  one 
and  set  off,  promising  to  return 
within  fifteen  minutes. 

Mrs.  Hall  was  setting  the    supper 
table  when    Leona  appeared    rather 
breathlessly.     "Oh!  about  that  sew- 
ing, Leona,"  she  began,  before    the 
girl  had  time  to  ask  for    it,    "Violet 
made  such  a  time  when  we  told  her 
she'd  have  to  make  out  with  having 
her  blue   suit  remodeled,  instead  of 
getting  a  new    one,   that  Mary  and  I 
took  pity    on  her  and  decided  to  dis- 
pense with  the  shirt  waist  dresses  and 
give  her  the  money  thus    saved  to- 
ward a  new  suit.     Her  father  made 
a  third  contribution  when  we  hand- 
ed in  our  little  offering,    and    now 
Violetishappy  again,     I  hope  you're 
not    disappointed  about  the  sewing, 
Leona— I  don't  suppose  you  are,  as 
you    didn't  seem   very    anxious    to 
undertake  it  when  I  asked  you  about 

it." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Leona,  after  a 
moment  of  utter  consternation. 
"Oh,  no!  it  doesn't  matter  at  all," 
she  stammered  huskily.  "No,  thank 
you,  I  won't  sit  down,  for  I  promised 
Aunt  Emma  to  be  right  back." 

What  should  she  do?  Leona  asked 
herself  miserably,  as  she  hurried 
homeward  through  the  soft  summer 
dusk.  How  should  she  pay  Joseph 
Doane  the  money  she  owed  him  now 
that  she  had  no  prospects  of  earning 


any  money: 


And     if    she    couldn't 

pay  him  how  could  she  ever  face 
scrupulous  old  Mrs.  Potter  again? 
It  was  altogether  out  of  the  question 
to  go  to  her  aunt  for  help,  for  she 
would  never,  never  forgive  a  trans- 
gression against  truth.  She  would 
not  understand  the  nature  and 
weight  of  Leona's  temptation,  be- 
cause it  was  not  in  her  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  yearnings  cf  a  youug 
girl  for  pretty  and  modish  things, 
and  she  was  altogether  too  cold- 
hearted  to  enter  into  young  feelings 
of  any  kind. 

In  vain  Leona  tried  to  eat  part  of 
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the    simple    but    appetizing    supper 
that  her  aunt    set    before   'her;    she 
was  unable  to    force  down  anything 
but  a    few  swallows  of  cocoa,    and, 
as  soon  as  she  had    finished    drying 
the    dishes,    she  excused  herself  on 
plea  of  headache   and    went    to  her 
room,  feeling  more    miserable    than 
she    had     ever     felt     before.     She 
threw  herself  on  her    couch    in    the 
dark,  without   undressing,  and  tried 
to  devise  a  way  of  paying  the    debt 
that  she  had  that  day  incurred  by  such 
deceitful   means,  without    revealing 
her  trouble  to    her    aunt,    and    the 
only  feasible    plan    that    finally    oc- 
curred to  her  was  to    sell    her    only 
treasure— a   little   garnet  ring    that 
had  been    her    mother's.     But    how 
to  do  that  without  letting  the  trans- 
action   come   to    her    aunt's    know- 
ledge she  did  not  know,  as  her  keenly 
observant  aunt   would    be    sure    to 
miss  the  ring    from  its    accustomed 
place    on     Leona's    finger.    Besides, 
there  was  only  one  safe  place  to  dis- 
pose of  the  keepsake,  and   that   was 
the     town    jewelry    shop,    where   it 
might  appear  in  the    window    trays 
after  she  had  sold  it, 

"I  haven't  anything  else  to  sell," 
the  girl  told  herself  wretchedly, 
"and  although  that  is  really  my  own, 
I'll  have  to  dispose  of  it  secretly,  and 
tell  another  untruth  when  Aunt  Em- 
ma notices  its  absence,  I  shall  have 
to  say  that  I  lost  it.  And  then,  if 
Aunt  Emma  should  happen  to  see  it 
in  the  jeweler's  window,  and  inquire 
how  it  came  to  be  there,  she'll  find 
out  that  I  lied  and  will  never  trust 
me  again  as  long  as  Hive.  Oh!  what 
a  terrible  thing  an  act  of  deliberate 
deception  is,  because  it  not  only 
makes  one  miserably  unhappy,  but 
leads  to  other  deceptions.  Surely  I 
am  the  unhappiest  girl  that  ever 
was!  And  just  for  the  sake  of  a 
bit  of  finery!'' 

Aunt  Emma  kept  close  watch  of 
Leona  all  the  next  day,  as  if  she  sus- 
pected something  was  wrong  and 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  find  out 
what  it  was.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  Leona  managed  to  invent 
a  plausible  errand  as  an  excuse  for 
a  hurried  town  visit,  and,  during 
her  brief  absence,  she  sold  her  ring 
to  the  willing  jeweler  for  four  dol- 
lars—all that  she  asked  for  it. 
Without  a  moment's  delay  she  took 
the  money  over  to  the  Doane  cottage, 
where  she  found  things  in  a  pretty 
bad  way  because  of  a  chopping  ac- 
cident that  had  laid  Joseph  up  for 
tne  week  at  least,  which  made  the 
payment  doubly  welcome. 

"They  might  have  suffered  for 
food  without  that  money,"  Leona 
said  to  herself  in  the  deepest  contri- 
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tion,  as  she  turned  homeward,  with 
a  miserable  heart-sick  feeling  because 
of  her  sacrificed  keepsake.  She 
kept  her  ringless  hand  out  of  sight 
as  much  as  she  could  all  the  rest  of 
that  day,  hoping  against  hope,  that 
her  aunt  would  not  notice  the  ab- 
sence of  the  familiar  and  precious 
ring  which  she  had  worn  ever  since 
her  mother  died. 

Supper  was    half    over    when  the 
dreaded  question  was  asked,  "What 
have      you    done    with    your    rine- 
Leona?" 

All  the  blood  in  Leona's  sturdy 
young  being  seemed  to  rush  into  her 
misery  stricken  face,  as  she  answer- 
ed brokenly,  "I— I  lost  it."  Then 
a  flood  of  shamed  woe  swept  over 
her,  and  she  broke  down  completely. 
Crying  uncontrollably,  she  ran  to 
her  room  before  her  aunt  recovered 
from  her  shock  of  surprise,  and  there 
she  lay,  with  her  face  buried  among 
the  couch  cushions  when  her  aunt 
finally  came  in  with  a  lamp. 

"Dont  take  it  so  terribly  to  heart, 
my  dear  child,"  she  comforted,  as 
she  seated  herself  beside  the  sobbing 
girl  and  laid  an  unexpectedly  gentle 
hand  on  the  heaving  shoulder. 
"Tell  me  where  you  think  you  lost 
the  ring  and  I'll  help  you  look  for 
it.  I  know  how  much  you  think  of 
the  keep-sake— and  I  think  almost 
as  much  of  it  myself,  for  your  moth- 
er's sake— and  I  do  believe  we'll  be 
able  to  find  it,  or  have  someone  else 
find  it  for  us.  There,  there.  Leona! 
Don't  cry  so,    child!" 

_  It  was  the  totally  unaccustomed 
kindness  in  Aunt  Emma's  voice  and 
touch  that  brought  on  a  fresh  out- 
burst of  grief,  for  that  underserved 
tenderness  hurt  Leona  even  more, 
under  the  circumstances,  than  the 
loss  of  her  beloved  ring.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  could  not  possibly  bear  to 
repay  ?uch  sympathy  with  further 
deceit,  as  she  would  have  to  keep  on 
doing  for  ever  so  long. 

"I'll  put  an  advertisement  in  to- 
morrow's paper,  offering  a  little  re- 
ward for  the  return  of  the  lost  ring, 
my  dear,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
will  start  all  the  boys  and  girls  look- 
ing for  it  at  once.  Come,  stop  cry- 
ing, and  tell  me  as  nearly  as  you 
can  when  and  where  the  ring  was 
lost,  so  that  I  can  give  the  right  clue 
in  the  advertisement." 

That  was  the  last  straw.  A  mo- 
ment later  Leona  sobbed  out  the 
whole  wretched  story  while  her  aunt 
listened  in  astounded,  dismayed  si- 
lence that  was  more  terrible  to  the 
culprit  than  the  harshest  denuncia- 
tion could  have  been. 

"Of  course,  I  know  that  you'll 
never  in  the  world  trust  me  again," 
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Leona  cried  out,  in  a  perfect  agony 
of  shame,  when  she  could  no  longer 
bear  the  strained,  painful  stillness. 
"Itseemsto  me,  Leona,"  said  her 
aunt,  at  last,   in    a  very   low,  quiet 
voice,   "that    we've    misunderstood 
each  other  sadly,  or  things  could  not 
have  come  to  this  sorry  pass.     I  am 
mostly  to  blame  for  your  belief  that  I 
care  nothing  about  your  young  crav- 
ings for  pretty  things  and  diversions, 
and  your    every-day  happiness,   be- 
cause I  underated  their  importance 
to  you.     It  was  not  because  I  was  too 
parsimonious  to  spend  money  for  the 
pretty  things  you  craved  that  I  didn't 
allow  you  more   pocket  money,    but 
because  I  was  saving  every  spare  dol- 
lar toward   what  I  judged  a  better 
purpose.     But  I  see  now  that  I  made 
a  mistake  in  neglecting  to  give  you 
the  little   things    that  would   have 
made  you  happier  and  more  content- 
ed^ 

"All  along  I  have  been  planning 
mostly  for  your  future,  Leona.  As 
you  have  so  often  spoken  of  your 
liking  for  millinery  work  and  have 
showed  a  natural  taste  for  it,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  give  you  a  good 
chance  in  that  direction.  I  arranged 
to  have  you  go  into  Anderson's  mil- 
linery department  this  fall  to  learn 
the  business;  and,  later  on,  when 
you  become  capable  of  taking  care 
of  a  little  shop  of  your  own,  I  ex- 
pected to  set  you  up  in  a  modest 
way  right  here  in  town  where  you 
are  known  and  liked  and  where  you'll 
be  very  likely  to  get  a  good  trade 
from  the  very  first.  You  would  like 
that,  I  am  sure,  wouldn't  you 
Leona?" 

"0  Aunt  Emma!  There's  nothing 
I  would  rather  do  than  that,"  an- 
swered Leona,  after  a  steading 
silence.  "But  I  haven't  at  all  deserved 
your  planning  and  saving  on  my  ac- 
count. It  makes  me  so  ashamed  to 
think  I've  misjudged  you  so  miser- 
ably. I've  even  wanted  to  leave  your 
home  and  go  off  among  strangers  to 
live  and  work,  just  so  that  I  could 
have  my  own  way  and  fun  and  pretty 
clothes,  because  I  thought  you  didn't 
care  anything  about  me,  only  that 
you  considered  it  your  duty  to  look 
after  me  for  mother's  sake." 

"We're  all  apt  to  make  mistakes, 
my  child,  and  the  best  we  can  do 
afterward  is  to  turn  them  into  ac- 
count by  learning  their  lesson  well,  so 
that  they  will  never  be  repeated. 
Now,  let  us  forget  our  joint  mis- 
understandings, and  start  out  anew 
— make  a  fresh  beginning  this  very 
hour.  We  can  trust  each  other  now 
that  we've  discovered  how  much  we 
really  care  about  each  other's  in- 
terests, can't  we?". 
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"Can  you  really  ever  trust  me 
after  this  wretched  deception,  Aunt 
Emma?"  whispered  Leona  incredu- 
lously. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  perfectly,  for  I 
know  just  how  deeply  contrite  you 
are.  To-morrow  we  wili  go  to  town 
and  buy  back  your  ring  and  then 
we'll  forget  all  about  the  unhappy 
affair  forever." 

'  A  nd  to  think  I  never  dreamed  you 
were  so  dear  and  kind  'way  inside, 
under  the  practical  surface  that 
looked  st  cold  and  unfeeling  to  me, 
mostly.  What  a  blind,  heedless  girl 
I've  been  all  this  while!  Do  you 
know  what  I  am  going  to  do  with 
that  hateful  red  feather,  Aunt  Em- 
ma? I  shall  keep  it,  although  I 
loathe  the  very  thought  of  its  flaunt- 
ing red  beauty,  to  remind  me  of  this 
big  lesson.  And  when  I  get  the  little 
millinery  shop  you  spoke  of,  I'll  keep 
it  there  as  a  sort  of  monitor  to  pre- 
vent me  from  misjudging  people 
and  being  unjust  generally." 

Aunt  Emma  smiled  indulgently. 
"We  all  need  such  monitors  occasion- 
ally," she  said,  "and  if  your  red  fe- 
ather will  serve  a  good  purpose  later, 
keep  it  by  all  means.  Now  I  am  go- 
ing down  stairs  to  make  you  a  cup 
of  fresh  cocoa,  that  you'l!  be  able  to 
sleep  well  to-night,  which  you  would- 
n't do  on  an  empty  stomach,  and 
then  you  had  better  go  to  rest  to 
make  up  for  the  two  sleepless,  mis- 
erable nights." 

Leona  gave  out  a  long  sigh  of  ut- 
ter,  blessed  relief.     "It    would    be 
hard  to  find  a  happier  girl    than  I 
am  this  minute,"  she  murmured. 


Time. 

"Time  flies"  is  a  trite  saying  of  ten 
heard.  Yet    how  many   waste    very 
precious  moments.  Seneca  has    well 
said:  "We  all  complain  of  the  short- 
ness of   time,   and  yet   have    much 
more    than   we    know  what  to    do 
with."  Our  lives  are  spent  either  in 
doing  nothing    at  all    or    in    doing 
nothing  that  we  ought   to  do.     We 
are    always    complaining  that    our 
days  are  few,  and  acting  as    though 
there  would  be  no  end  to  them.  The 
only  moment  which  is  yours  is    now. 
Use  it  as  though  you  valued    it  and 
as  if  you    never  expected  another. 
You  certainly  can  never  have  anoth- 
er moment  to  take  the  place  of   the 
one   which  has   been  wasted.  It    is 
gone    forever.     "Time  is   money," 
said  a  noted  humorist.  The  real  seri- 
ous Christian    knows    that  "time  is 
opportunity— for  service    by  which 
to  prepare  for  eternity."  How  brief 
the  time!  How  long    eternity!     Use 
time  aright    and    eternity  is   your 
reward.— Young  Folks. 
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The    Southern     Railway    Co. 

The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 

THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 

PROGRESSVE  POLICIES 

meJiTlll^Zu  ^  «*,  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
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Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co 
operates  with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  des  rabk  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  o  improved  film 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity  live  stock  raK™ a^d 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  bvTts 
hnes  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves ^^oLn^rLTturafeducation 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may be dfe' 
couraged  in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily fhe  clpany^LTapnoinfed 
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On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land    and   Industrial   Agent 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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I  Shall  Not  Again  Pass  This  Way. 

The  bread  that  giveth  strength  I  want  to  give; 
The  pure  water  that  bids  the  thirsty  live; 
I  want  to  help  the  fainting  day  by  day; 
I  am  sure  1  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

1  want  to  give  the  oil  ol  joy  lor  tears. 

The  laith  to  conquer  cruel  doubts  and  fears, 

Beauty  lor  ashes  may  I  give  alway; 

I  am  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I  want  to  give  good  measure  running  o  er, 
And  into  angry  hearts  I  want  to  pour 
The  answer  soft  that  turneth  wrath  away; 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I  want  to  give  to  others  hope  and  laith; 
I  want  to  do  all  the  Master  saith; 
I  want  to  live  aright  from  day  to  day; 
I  m  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

—Selected. 
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A  HINT. 


Any  man  or  woman,  who  feels  an  interest  in  un- 
fortunate youth,  and  can  spare  a  day  from  pressing 
duties,  can  go  out  in  the  average  town  and  secure  with- 
out trouble  at  least  twenty-five  subscribers  for  THE 
UPLIFT. 

The  purpose  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  telling 
of  an  interesting  and  engaging  story— that  of  the  con- 
servation of  youth,  life. 

The  results  of  your  efforts  strengthens  us— gives 
us  the  sinews  for  development  and  enlargements. 

One  man  with  but  little  effort  sent  in  23  Sub- 
scribers From  Statesville. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

"For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man, 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul?" 


It's  at  a  fearful  cost,  but  the  great 
war  going  on  has  accomplished  one 
good  result — we  are  saved  the  nau- 
sea of  so  much  T.  R.  in  the  public 
prints. 


suffering,  accumulation  of  perplex- 
ing problems  arising  from  foreign 
disturbances,  leading  in  construc- 
tive and  remedial  legislation,  struck 
an  awful  blow  in  a  Providential  dis- 
pensation,   have  fallen  to  his  lot  in  a 


Though  his  trip  was  cut  short, 
many  miles  before  he  reached  the 
home-plate  of  his  ancestors,  we  have 
a  notion  that  Mr.  W.  TomBostsaw 
enough  abroad  for  the  ground-work 
of  a  great  book. 

If  the  tax-dodgers  can  have  their 
way,  the  Constitutional  Tax  amend- 
ment measure  will  be  defeated;  then 
the  same  crowd  will  attempt  to  de- 
feat any  measure  that  seeks  to  ob- 
literate the  great  inequality  of  as- 
sessments, or  any  measure  that  will 
locate  and  force  on  the  tax  books 
that  vast  amount  of  hidden  wealth 
that  escapes  its  honest  part  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  government  that 
protects  it  and  its  owners. 

About  once  in  every  ten  years  the 
great  speech  of  the  late  Senator  Vest 
on  the  dog  goes  the  rounds  of  the 
press.  In  Johnson  county,  Mo.,  they 
are  erecting  a  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  Vest  and  this  revived  the  memory 
of  the  Senator's  tribute  to  the  dog. 
It  is  a  classic.  Even  the  Literary 
Digest  makes  room  for  it.  It  is  worth 
while  to  reproduce  it  in  these  col- 
umns, for  the  beauty  of  the  truth 
that  in  it  lies.  The  dog  is  man's 
truest,  if  not  his  best,  friend;  and 
there  is  something  a  little  strange, 
not  understandable,  about  the  per- 
son that  despises  a  dog. 

Can  you  imagine  how  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Ruler  over  any  na- 
tion to  suffer  more  than  President 
Wilson?  His  burdens  have  been  great; 
his  trials  all  but  heart-rending,  but 
his  great  poise  of  judgment  seems 
unshaken.     The    fact  that  physical 


Freight  Rate  measure  has  been  so 
splendidly  received  by  the  public — 
only  a  slight  grouch  from  any  source 
is  manifest.  Gov.  Craig,  down  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  enjoys  their 
appreciation  for  the  wisdom  he  dis- 
played in  the  selection  of  this  com- 
mission. 

If  this  report  is  justice  in  the 
matter,  it  shows  what  a  great  injus- 
tice would  have  been  done  the  rail- 
roads had  the  Justice  bill  become  law, 
without  the  wise  provision,  the  safe- 
ty-valve, of  putting  the  whole  matter 
under  a  careful  and  exhaustive  exam- 
ination, with  power  to  change  be- 
fore it  became  effective. 


ALSTON  D.  WATTS. 

See  Page  9. 


few  brief  months  without  beclouding 
his  judgment,  make  him  stand  out 
strong  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  re- 
gardless of  partisan  bias  or  party 
affiliation. 


HENRY  BLOUNT. 

Henry  Blount  has  left  us.  He 
died  at  the  Soldier's  Home,  in  Ral- 
eigh the  latter  part  of  August.  Our 
readers  will  recall  that  in  the  Au- 
gust number  we  reproduced  some 
beautiful  words  that  Col.  Al.  Fair- 
brother  had  to  say  about  him.  A 
man  without  guile;  a  friend  without 
a  single  reservation;  a  spirit  as 
bright  as  sunshine— Henry  Blount 
left  the  world  better  than  he  found 
it. 


THAT  SPECIAL  COMMISSION 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  Messrs. 
Justice,  Poteat  and  Thompson  that 
their  final    decision   in    the   Justice 


SITS  AT  THE  TABLE. 

Never  before,  in  fact  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  great 
country,  has  the  farmer  had  so  much 
real,  genuine  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  National  Administra- 
tion. It  is  right  and  proper.  He  is 
not  only  in  the  majority,  but  aside 
from  the  miner  (Don't  mean  Walter 
George  Newman,  of  Gold  Hill,  or 
several  goldless  holes  that  have 
swallowed  up  investments  like  a 
sponge)  he  is  the  only  producer. 
Upon  him  the  burden  of  a  country's 
growth  and  prosperity  very  largely 
depend. 

It  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  McAdoo, 
every  inch  a  man,  a  wonderful  man, 
throwing  his  great  energies  and 
abilities  into  that  which  strives  to 
avert  a  calamity  threatening  the 
great  farming  interests,  particularly 
in  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf  States,  where  cotton  and 
tobacco  are  chiefly  raised. 

Mr.  Farmer  has  at  last  gone  into 
the  front  door  and  now  sits  at  the 
table,  enjoying  a  welcome  and  big 
part  of  the  concern  of  the  nation. 

COTTON 

Cotton  may  be  king,  but  it  is  a 
scared  king  in  this  year  of  grace. 
The  price  has  tumbled  within  a 
month  as  much  as  five  cents  a  pound. 


TWO 

Of  course,  all  intelligent  people  read- 
ily—  in  fact  all  the  fools,  too — un- 
derstand that  this  is  not  due  to 
overproduction,  but  to  under  de- 
mand because  of  a  paralyzed  ship- 
ping condition  on  the  high  seas  and 
a  paralyzed  manufacturing  condition 
in  foreign  countries  which  take  nine 
millions  or  more  bales  of  American 
cotton. 

Herein  lies  an  unmistakable  and 
undeniable  proof  of  the  absoluteness 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in 
fixing  price,  except  where  it  may  be 
subject  to  the  designs  and  power  of 
gamblers  and  trusts,  another  name 
for  gamblers. 

We  are  taught,  in  this  present  sit- 
uation in  which  we  find  cotton,  a 
lesson  that,  in  prosperity,  most  of  us 
forget  and  ignore.  There  is  no 
possible  or  conceivable  position  or 
condition  in  which  man,  a  com- 
munity, a  state,  a  nation  or  a  conti- 
nent, can  become  entirely  indepen- 
dent. Money  is  helpless,  if  there  is 
nothing  to  buy;  abundant  products 
are  a  glut,  if  there  be  no  demand; 
or  even  with  a  demand  and  a  need, 
if  there  be  not  the  agencies  to  con- 
vert it  into  use  and  carry  it  to  those 
who  are  in  need. 

The  government,  financiers  and 
cotton  producers  are  devising  plans 
to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  the 
present  crops  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 


TWO  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  EMPEROR 

Editor  Johnson,  of  Charity  and 
Children,  that  most  interesting  jour- 
nal that  comes  out  of  the  Thomas- 
ville  Orphanage  each  week  of  the 
year,  says: 

"The  Emperor  of  Germany  is 
probably  more  to  blame  than  any 
other  one  man  for  the  world  trag- 
edy that  is  imminent.  He  is  an 
overbearing,  impulsive  and  stubborn 
autocrat.  He  is  the  bully  among 
the  rulers  of  Europe.  He  evidently 
has  not  the  least  poise  of  judgment." 

Dr.  F.  P.  Venable,  late  president 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
upon  his  return  from  a  year's  vaca- 
tion and  study  in  Europe,  principal- 
ly in  Germany,  said  recently  in  an 
address  at  the  University  that  this 
same  Emperor  was  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  leadership  in  progress,  edu- 
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cation  and  civic  betterment.  He 
gave  numerous  proofs  of  the  great 
service  this  wonderful  man  has  ren- 
dered to  the  world  in  these  times  of 
great  advancement. 

Not  fully  conversant  with  the 
master  mind,  and  the  deep  piety  of 
this  man,  who  acknowledges  God 
reverently  and  devoutly  on  all  oc- 
casions, with  a  record  of  construc- 
tive leadership  in  those  things  that 
spell  progress  in  learning,  science 
and  human  advancement,  one  is  li- 
able to  gain  an  entirely  wrong  im- 
pression of  Emperor  William,  about 
whom  the  press  of  this  country  seem 
to  have  hastily  accepted  alledged 
facts  from  various  censored  stories 
coming  from  a  source  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  spirit  of  fair- 
ness, adds:  "But  he  is  not  alone  to 
blame." 


BLEASE. 

Fortune  has  deserted  Governor 
Coleman  L.  Blease,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  state-wide  Primary  on 
the  25th  witnessed  his  failure  in  cap- 
turing the  Senatorial  nomination, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  win  the  seat 
now  held  in  the  United  States  Senate 
by  E.  K.  Smith. 

Those  who  have  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Governor  Blease, 
who  know  many  of  his  fine  impulses 
and  see  in  him  many  virtues,  despite 
his  weaknesses,  deplore  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  subject  of,  at  times,  vic- 
ious attacks  by  enemies  who  magni- 
fied his  mistakes  and  boldness  into 
all  but  crime.  The  position  he  held 
entitled  him  to  a  better  treatment. 
He  has  been  unmercifully  dealt  with 
in  the  past  by  some  of  his  state  press; 
being  human,  he  doubtless  was  goad- 
ed into  doing  those  things  that  in  a 
quieter  moment  he  regretted.  That 
may  have  been  their  way  to  destroy 
his  policical  future. 

By  the  primary  system  ( legalized 
primary  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
in  these  piping  times)  he  was  clearly 
placed  into  the  Governorship;  by 
abuse,  his  second  election  was  ac- 
complished; without  it,  he  could  not 
have  been  elected.  In  the  late  cam- 
paign the  home  press  did  not  assist 
him  as  they  had  done  in  former  elec- 
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tions,  winning  sympathy  for  him  by 
unmerciful  abuse. 

Gov.  Blease,  despite  all  the  mean 
things  that  have  been  said  about 
him,  the  mistakes  and  blunders  he 
doubtless  has  made,  is  far  from  the 
worst  executive  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  has  had.  This  much  is  cer- 
tain. 

Some  men's  faults  are  open,  frank 
and  magnified — others  have  the  pow- 
er to  keep  theirs  concealed.  South 
Carolina's  real  strong  men,  the  kind 
of  men  that  other  Southern  states 
think  of  in  connection  with  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator,  were  not 
contesting  in  the  late  primary. 


LAYING  UP  STORES. 

In  no  previous  year,  since  the  ; 
method  of  canning  fruit  and  vege- 
tables  was  discovered  and  perfected 
to  a  profitable  degree,  has  there  been 
as  much  fruit  and  vegetables  canned 
as  has  been  this  year.  The  great 
numbers  of  cases  of  fruit  jars  that 
could  be  seen  carried  out  on  all  roads 
into  the  country  of  North  Carolina 
during  the  past  two  months  is  sim- 
ply astounding.  Going  into  any  town 
of  the  state,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  meet  a  buggy,  hack  or  a  wagon 
that  did  not  carry  fruit  jars. 

This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Our  people 
are  coming  to  understand  that  real 
thrift  is  in  the  saving  of  these  ne- 
cessities rather  than  let  them  go  to 
waste.  The  blackberries,  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  tomatoes,  beans  and 
other  things  which  our  people  in  the 
state  have  gathered  and  canned  this 
season  will  doubtless  reach  a  com- 
mercial value  into  the  millions. 

There  h  as  been  no  end  to  cider  mak- 
ing and  the  cooking  of  apple  butter, 
two  pleasant  events  on  the  farm  that 
make  sociabilities  possible,  and  from 
which  hundreds  of  hearts  become  lost 
to  be  again  found  in  June  brides  and 
bride-grooms,  if  not  sooner.  The 
whole  senson  started  an  endless  spell 
of  good  things. 

The  Lord  has  been  good,  too,  to 
our  family  at  the  Training  School. 
Though  in  the  dry  belt,  our  erops 
have  been  bountiful.  During  their 
season,  a  brigade  of  boys  went  out 
and  returned  daily  with  gallons  upon 
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gallons  of  blackberries,  which  were 
canned  on  our  El  Flo  cannery.  Since 
then  other  fruits  have  been  stored 
away  for  our  interesting  family  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Just  re- 
cently at  one  gathering  the  boys 
brought  in  from  our  patch  235  hand- 
some water-melons,  which  touched 
many  a  spot  just  right.  In  one  day 
.  recently  twenty-five  bushels  of  snap 
beans  were  gathered  from  our 
patch,  and  besides  giving  the  boys  a 
bountiful  supply  of  beans  for  a  whole 
week  144  quarts  were  canned. 

The  old  earth,  however  poor  and 
however  thirsty  it  may  at  times  be- 
come yields  to  a  kind  treatment, 
seasoned  with  energy,  hope  and 
faith.  Seed-time  and  harvest  shall 
always  come,  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
hath  said  so. 


WAR 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  reading  pub- 
lic of  this  country  have  so  little  reli- 
able information  and  so  few  facts 
to  aid  a  clear  idea  of  the  reasons 
and  causes  of  the  fearful  war,  in 
which  a  number  of  the  European 
nations  are  now  engaged.  They 
pick  out  this  and  that  as  the  cause, 
when  as  a  fact  the  assigned  reason 
may  have  been  just  the  occasion  of 
a  commencement  of  hostilities. 

To  hear  the  discussions  that  are 
held  in  hotel  lobbies,  in  loafing  places, 
on  trains,  it  is  easy  to  pick  out  nu- 
merous people  that  know  (?)  all  about 
it  and  who  can  tell  the  final  out- 
come of  the  fearful  struggle  of  na- 
tions. The  bigger  the  noise  made 
is  the  surest  aid  in  locating  the 
greatest  ignorance.  Men,  who  ap- 
plauded the  Japanese  in  their  recent 
stauggle  against  Russia,  have  for- 
gotten that  Russia's  provocation 
was  greater  then  than  now.  All  a- 
long  the  line,  the  same  inconsisten- 
cies are  manifested  in  the  so-called 
arguments  over  the  fixing  of  the 
fault  in  this  great  war  among  the 
nations. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  one  na- 
tion alone  is  to  blame— it  is  more 
nearly  right  to  think  that  each  of 
the  warring  nations  share  in  the 
blame.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  behind 
it  all  are  jealousies,  race  hatred,  envy 
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of  commercial,  educational  and 
scientific  advancement,  extension  of 
domain— but  these  are  the  products 
of  years,  awaiting  some  act  which 
was  merely  the  occasion  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  outbreak. 

Though  thousands  of  miles  dis- 
tant, our  own  country,  notwith- 
standing it  has  abundant  reasons  for 
thanking  God  that  we  have  a  man 
like  Woodrow  Wilson  for  president, 
will  suffer  seriously  from  the  effects 
of  this  war.  It  behooves  us  to  heed 
the  wise  words  of  President  Wilson, 
who  insists  on  perfect  neutrality  in 
acts,  speech  and  even  thoughts. 

War  may  not  be  what  General 
Sherman  said;  but  it  is  certainly 
what  General  Robert  E.   Lee    said: 

"But  what  a  cruel  thing  is  war, 
to  separate  and  destroy  families  and 
friends,  and  mar  the  purest  joy  and 
happiness  God  has  granted  us  in 
this  world;  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
hatred  instead  of  love  for  our  neigh- 
bors and  to  devastate  the  fair  face 
of  the  beautiful   world." 


WHAT  THE  PULPIT  MAY  DO. 

Some  days  since  this  writer  was 
deeply  interested  in  a  very  strong 
sermon  that  touched  on  vital  issues, 
but  entirely  within  the  sphere  of 
church  matters.  Just  then,  the 
preacher,  pausing  and  casting  his 
eye  over  his  large  and  interested  au- 
dience, said: 

"With  all  Europe  thrown  into  the 
mutual  cataclasm  of  a  few  days, 
with  the  boundaries  of  that  great 
internecine  struggle  yet  probematic- 
al,  what  shall  be  our  verdict?  What 
shall  be  the  thought  that  holds  us? 
Must  nations  continue  to  learn  war; 
to  arm  themselves  for  fight;  to  call 
forth  the  best  blood,  the  most  stal- 
wart sons, — to  be  slaughtered,  to 
make  homes  desolate,  to  drench  the 
soil  of  God's  own  earth  with  martyr's 
gore?  Is  this  God's  will?  Is  this 
the  peace  for  which  Christ  came?  Is 
this  the  civilization  of  which  we 
boast? 

0,  America,  free  Republic  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  nation  of  liber- 
ty-loving, justice-desiring  people,  let 
the  Spirit  of  God  brood  upon  you 
now,  and  with  renewed  faith,  in- 
creasing courage,  and  loyal  fideli- 
ty to  the  principles  of  your  heritage, 
believe  and  know  that  thou  art 
called  into  fellowship  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  to  be  anew  light, 
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a  new  teacher,  a   new   force  in    the 
world's  progress. 

Yea,  and  have  we  not  given  a 
notable  example  to  the  world  in  our 
dealing  with  Mexico?  Without  par- 
tisanship, alone  as  a  Christian  citizen 
of  this  great  land,  I  want  to  call  you 
to  your  knees  to  thank  God  to-day 
for  the  policy  of  "watchful  waiting" 
that  has  characterized  our  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  towards  Mex- 
ico. Let  us  thank  God  for  a  man 
as  the  chief  executive  of  these  Unit- 
ed States  who  has  the  courage  and 
the  fortitude  to  stand  immovable, 
and  who,  at  a  time  when  the  deep- 
est sorrow  bears  in  upon  him,  finds 
himself  loaded  with  the  responsibili- 
ty of  world-wide  statesmanship. 
And  as  he  rises  full  into  the  glory 
of  comprehension,  while  our  hearts 
bleed  for  him,  let  us  pray  that  the 
eternal  Father  may  keep  him  stead- 
fast in  his  convictions  of  neutrality, 
and  able  to  cope  with  the  great 
international  questions  that  are 
bound  to  arise. 

Let  us  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free, 
realizing  that  "Righteousness  exalt- 
eth  a  nation,  —that  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people.  Let  us  pray  the  "Fath- 
er of  Light  from  whom  cometh  down 
every  good  and  perfect  gift"  that 
the  liberties,  and  the  peace,  and  the 
joys  that  are  now  ours,  may  be  pre- 
served unimpaired,  for  the  present 
and  future  generations,  that  we  may 
continue  in  all  fidelity  to  the  law  of 
Christ-like  kindness,  in  all  devotion 
to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  so  that  we 
may  become  at  once  the  inspiration 
and  guide  of  all  the  world." 

This  preacher  is  not  a  partisan  in 
the  sense  of  a  party  man,  though  he 
was  reared  and  is  yet  a  Republican. 
He  does  not  permit  his  preaching 
and  his  church  duties  to  be  mixed  up 
with  his  political  views,  in  which  he 
is  respected  and  made  not  afraid.  Yet 
here  was  presented  an  opportunity, 
which  he  grasped,  to  make  an  obser- 
vation that  drove  a  great  truth 
home.  A  preacher  has  no  business 
becoming  sensational,  but  he  has  a 
right  and  it  ought  to  be  his  duty  to 
apply  religious  and  christian  thought 
to  worldly  matters,  which  have  much 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  men,  states 
and  nations. 

If  great  truths  help  man  spiritual- 
ly, how  can  they  hurt  him  as  a  citi- 
zen? To  get  more  of  what  the 
church  stands  for  into  the  life  of  a 
government  and  its  officers,  would  be 
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a  great  accomplishment  of  the  min- 
istry. This  tribute  to  President 
Wilson  was  strong  and  is  deserved. 


TAXATION. 

The  public  can  never  realize  the 
great  struggle  that  occurred  in  the 
joint  meetings  of  the  Finance  com- 
mittees of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1913.  There  were  those  among 
them  that  sought  to  face  the  situa- 
tion, and  brave  enough  to  cope  with 
the  question  of  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. There  were  those  urging  a 
postponement  of  the  evil  day.  Still 
others,  who  gave  us  the  first  real 
living  picture  of  what  a  "standpat- 
ter is."  Others,  we  have  reasons 
to  believe,  acted  under  other  impul- 
ses. 

Every  measure,  looking  to  relief 
or  a  remedy  of  the  situation,  though 
receiving  the  endorsement  of  the 
sub-committees,  was  defeated  by  the 
whole  committee.  All  were  practic- 
ally convinced  that  a  new  Tax  Com- 
mission, aside  from  and  entirely  di- 
vorced from  the  present  State  Cor- 
poration Comission,  was  an  impera- 
tive necessity.  The  Chairman  of 
that  Commission,  in  answer  to  a  di- 
rect question  from  the  commttee, 
admitted  the  necessity  and  wisdom 
of  a  separate  State  Tax  Commission, 
but  that  official  saw  his  way  clear 
immediately  afterwards  to  throw  his 
great  influence  against  the  measure. 

Everybody  then,  as  now,  saw  the 
great  inequality  of  the  assessment 
of  property;  they  knew  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  not  on  the 
tax  books;  they  knew  that  the  pres- 
ent tax  rate  rendered  a  placing  of 
an  immense  untaxed  wealth  and 
large  holdings  on  the  tax  books  im- 
possible; a  certain  concern  repre- 
senting the  investment  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  dollars,  which  an- 
nually pays  a  ten  per  centum  divi- 
dend in  addition  to  many  salaries  of 
enormous  size  in  an  overhead  and 
spectacular  management,  was  known 
to  escape  with  an  assessment  of  less 
than  $700,000.  And  the  power  that 
can  deal  with  this  has  seen  no  reason 
anging  it.  Why?  That  will 
probably  be  answered   a  little  later. 

To  remedy  this    great  inequality, 


this  uneven  burden,  it  was  proposed 
to  have  a  new  assessment  under  ma- 
chinery that  could  cope  with  the 
situation,  whereby  the  rate  would 
be  reduced,  year  by  year,  and  all 
property  would  in  the  course  of 
time  find  its  way  on  the  tax-books 
at  a  just  and  true  value.  This  met 
a  fierce  opposition  at  the  hands  of 
certain  interests,  which  had  strong 
and  forcible  repsesentation  on  the 
ground  all  the  while.  One  member 
of  the  Corporation  Commission,  bit- 
terly opposing  this  effort  at  equal- 
ization of  assessments  and  the  effort 
to  get  upon  the  tax-books  all  of  the 
property  of  the  state,  visible  and 
invisible,  felt  called  upon  to  issue 
broadcast  anonymous  letters  urging 
people  to  write  their  representatives 
to  oppose  the  measure.  Among 
other  things,  this  course  shows  to 
what  length  some  folks  will  go. 
Why? 

There  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, in  opposition  to  the  measure, 
a  distinguished  party  of  wealthy 
and  influential  citizens  of  the  state. 
The  burden  of  their  speeches  was 
that  their  interests  now  paid  more 
tax  proportionately  than  does  real 
estate.  When  asked,  "what  is  the 
remedy?"  no  answer  was  given. 
Finally  one  of  the  pleasant  gentle- 
men urging  their  opposition  to  the 
measure  was  pressed  for  an  answer 
to  "what  is  the  remedy?"  cried  out 
earnestly  "Why,  a  reassessment  of 
all  the  property,  of  course,  is  the  on- 
ly remedy,  but  we  have  agreed 
among  ourselves  that  we  didn't  want 
that." 

It  was  urged  that  the  matter  of 
re-assessment  be  postponed  until  a 
constitutional  tax  matter  is  settled. 
That  was  offered  by  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  as  a  solution  of 
the  question.  But  they  were  assur- 
ed that  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  contemplated  the  ideas 
of  segregation  and  classification  of 
property  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion. Re-assessment  was  defeated; 
a  little  item  in  the  revenue  bill  that 
concerned  the  assessment  of  corpor- 
rations  displeased  some  but  was  fi- 
nally passed.  When  the  revenue 
measure  passed  and  all  hope  of  a  re- 


assessment was  passed,  a  certain  one 
of  that  delegation,  who  wears  the 
biggest  diamonds  of  any  man  in  the 
state,  rules  or  ruins,  and  who  gets 
more  protection  and  service  at  the 
hands  of  the  government,  municipal, 
county  and  state,  and  contributes 
less  proportionately  that  any  man  in 
North  Carolina,  wired  a  long  mes- 
sage of  congratulations  and  satisfac- 
tion at  the  outcome. 

But  why  does  he  and  his  kind  seek 
the  defeat  of  the  Tax  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution?  Why  did  he  op~ 
pose  a  re-assessment?  Why  is  he  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  situation? 

The  strength  brought  to  bear  to 
defeat  remedial  tax  legislation  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  1913  will  be  ac- 
tive in.  the  defeat  of  the  Constitution- 
al Tax  measure  now  before  the  peo- 
ple—  that  has  already  been  demon- 
strated by  innuendo,  misrepresen- 
tation and  arrogance  already  ex- 
hibited by  a  great  tax  dodger. 

To  what  lengths  will  the  love  of 
money  and  power  carry  some  folks 
just  for  a  few  years  of  glory,  then 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  complete  for- 
getfulness,  if  not  worse! 


Boy  Scouts. 

Whoever  wants  to  know  the  real 
value  of  a  boy,  let  him  ask  any  Brit- 
ain who  fought  through  the  Boer 
War  in  South  Agrica  how  the  Eng- 
lish laddies  behaved  during  the  siege 
of  Mafeking.  It  was  a  time  to  try 
men's  souls,  with  the  city  surrounded 
by  the  enemy  and  the  small  ranks  of 
its  gallant  defenders  reduced  hourly 
by  the  cruel  fire  of  the  attacking 
Boer.  It  was  a  time  when  every 
man's  value  was  more  than  trebled, 
and  when  every  boy  was  called  upon 
to  be  a  man. 

And  how  did  the  laddies  behave? 
Why,  they  answered  the  call.  Uni- 
formed and  drilled  like  soldiers, 
they  became  men  indeed.  As  mes- 
sengers, they  carried  dispatches  from 
fort  to  fort  under  fire  of  shot  and 
shell,  and  faced  death  as  bravely  as 
their  fathers  faced  it.  As  sentinels 
and  orderlies,  they  lived  up  to  the 
last  requirement  of  duty. 

At  whatever  post  of  service  they 
were  placed  they  behaved  like  sol- 
diers. So  conspicuous  was  the  ser- 
vice of  these  soldiers  of  England  that 
the  editor  of  the  London  "Daily  Ex- 
press" wrote  them:  "Through  the 
hail  of  Boer  bullets  these  young  he- 
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roes,  mounted  mostly  on  bicycles, 
carried  on  their  duties  without  wa- 
vering. At  the  end  of  the  war  they 
receive  their  medals  like  the  grown- 
up soldiers. 

The  behavior  of  those  British  lads 
at  Mafeking  prepared  English 
ground  for  the  seeds  of  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  which  were  to  be 
sown  some  years  later. 

While  the  English  lads  were  risk- 
ing their  lives  in  the  defense  of  the 
South  African  city,  Ernest  Thomp- 
son-Seton,  the  great  nature  lover, 
was  banding  American  boys  together 
to  play  at  the  man's  game,  that  they, 
too,  might  answer  nobly  when  duty 
called.  He  knew  that  real  men  are 
needed  in  war.  He  knew  that  there 
are  dangers  to  be  faced  other  than 
the  danger  from  shot  and  shell.  He 
knew  that  there  are  weak  and  suff- 
ering ones  calling  hourly  for  the 
support  of  some  greater  strength 
and  fortitude.  He  knew  that  it  takes 
a  soldier's  courage  to  play  the 
man  every  day  in  the  year.  And  in 
that  knowledge,  the  great  movement 
to  awaken  the  man  in  boys  began. 
Perhaps  the  wonderfully  similar  re- 
ception granted  the  new  idea  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  lads  who  helped  to  defend 
Mafeking  and  the  lads  who  braved 
the  risks  of  American  wood  and 
stream  with  Ernest  Thompson-Seton 
are  the  same  blood  and  brawn. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that,  when  Mr.  Seton  invaded  Eng- 
land with  his  great  idea  of  banding 
boys  together  for  the  development 
of  the  manhood  in  them,  he  at  once 
met  a  strong  ally  in  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  the 
hero  of  Mafeking,  who  was  already 
drilling  the  boys  of  his  neighborhood. 
The  two  together  soon  enlisted  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  English  boys 
in  the  great  work. 

The  Boy  Scout  organization  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  boys  into 
upright,  honorable,  chivalrous,  pa- 
triotic, kindly,  self-reliant,  and  use- 
ful men.  That  it  will  do  this  for  a 
boy  who  fulfills  his  promise,  there 
need  be  no  doubt,  for  this  is  what  he 
pledges: 

"I  give  my  word  of  honor  that  I 
will  do  my  best, 

1.  To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my 
country. 

2.  To  help  other  people  at  all 
times. 

3.  To  obey  the  Scout  Law." 
The  law  in    brief  is  as  follows 

/.     A  scout  is  trustworthy. 

A  scout's  honor  is  to  be  trusted. 
If  he  were  to  violate  his  honor  by 
telling  a  lie,  or  by    cheating,    or  by 


not  doing  exactly  a  given  task,  when 
trusted  on  his  honor,  he  may  be  di- 
•rected  to  hand  over  his  scout  badge. 

2'     A  scout  is    loyal. 

He  is  loyal  to  all  to  whom  loyalty 
is  due;  his  scout  leader,  his  home, 
parents,  and  country. 

3.  A  scout  is  helpful. 

He  must  be  prepared  at  any  time 
to  save  life,  help  injured  persons, 
and  share  the  home  duties.  He  must 
do  at  least  one  good  turn  to  some- 
body every  day. 

4.  A  scout  is  friendly. 

He  is  a  friend  to  all  and  a  brother 
to  every  other  scout. 

5.  A  scout  is  courteous. 

He  is  polite  to  all,  especially  to 
women,  children,  old  people,  and  the 
weak  and  helpless.  He  must  not 
take  any  pay  for  being  helpful  or 
courteous. 

6.  A  scout  is  kind. 

He  is  a  friend  to  animals.  He 
will  not  kill  or  hunt  any  living  crea- 
ture needlessly,  but  will  strive  to 
save  and  protect  all  harmless  life. 

7.  A  scout  is  obedient. 

He  obeys  his  parents,  scout  master, 
patrol  leader,  and  all  other  duly  con- 
stituted-authorities. 

8.  A  scout  is  cheerful. 

He  smiles  whenever  he  can.  His 
obedience  to  orders  is  prompt  and 
cheery.  He  never  shirks  nor  grum- 
bles at  hardships. 

9.  A  scout  is  thrifty. 

He  does  not  wantonly  destroy  pro- 
perty. He  works  faithfully,  wastes 
nothing,  and  makes  the  best  use  of 
Tiis  opportunities.  He  saves  his  mon- 
ey so  that  he  may  pay  his  own  way,  be 
generous  to  those  in  need,  and  help- 
ful to  worthy  objects. 

10.  A  scout  is  brave. 

He  has  the  courage  to  face  in  spite 
of  fear  and  has  to  stand  up  for  the 
right  against  the  coaxings  of  friends 
or  the  jeers  or  threats  of  enemies, 
and  defeat  does  not  down  him. 

/  / .      A  scout  is  clean. 

He  keeps  clean  in  body  and 
thought,  stands  for  clean  speech, 
clean  sports,  clean  habits,  and  travels 
with  a  clean  crowd. 

12.  A  scout  is  reverent. 

He  is  reverent  toward  God.  He 
is  faithful  in  his  religious  duties  and 
respects  the  convictions  of  others  in 
matters  of  custom  and  religion. 


Boy  Scouts  are  formed  into  patrols, 
which  consist  of  eight  boys  each,  one 
of  whom  is  appointed  patrol  leader 
and  another  assistant  patrol  leader. 
Three  or  more  patrols  form  a  troop. 
A  scout  master  has  charge  of  one  or 
more  patrols  or  of  a  troop.  The 
scout  master  is  guided  by  a  local 
council,  composed  of  prominent  men 
in  a  community.  Where  there  are 
many  troops  in  a  place,  there  is  a 
scout  commissioner  at  the  head  of 
the  scout  masters. 

A  scout  becomes  first  a  tenderfoot, 
after  having  met  certain  prescribed 
requirements.  Afterserving  a  month, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  qualify  for  the 
degree  of  second-class  scout.  The 
requirements  and  tests  for  this  de- 
cree call  for  considerable  training. 
To  pass  the  degree  of  first-class  scout, 
much  more  strenuous  training  is  re- 
quired. 

Of  the  three  hund  red  thousand  boys 
in  the  movement  about  one  hundred 
thousand  are  tenderfoots  and  second- 
class  scouts,  with  two  hundred  thou- 
sand and  more  in  preparation.  There 
are  between  three  and  four  thousand 
scout  masters  enrolled  at  the  Nation- 
al Headquarters  at  New  York. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  as  now 
banded  together  form  one  of  the 
most  influential  organizations  in  the 
country.  Almost  every  state  in  the 
Union  has  thousands  of  these  men  in 
the  making,  who  are  pledged  togeth- 
er to  do  their  duty  like  men.  Al- 
most daily  the  press  of  the  country 
recount  some  deed  of  heroism  which 
has  the  scout's  promise  as  inspiration. 
All  over  the  country  the  youngsters 
are  taking  to  the  woods  on  camping 
trips — swimming,  racing,  wrestling, 
and  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Nature  for 
wisdom.  Many  of  them  wear  the 
picturesque  scout's  uniform.  But 
there  are  many  thousands  of  scouts 
who  are  going  about  their  daily  du- 
ties in  crowded  towns  and  cities, 
but  who  are  none  the  less  ready  to 
preform  whatever  act  of  kindness  or 
of  manly  daring  comes  their  way. 

"Be  Prepared"  is  the  scout's  mot- 
to. Interpreted  it  means  "Be  pre- 
pared to  play  the  man  right." 


Duty. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man; 

When    Duty  whispers    low,    "Thou 

must," 

The  youth  replies,  "I  can." 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


I  will  not  follow  where  the  path 
may  lead,  but  I  will  go  where  there 
is  no  path  and  I  will  leave  a  trail. ™ 
Muriel  Strode. 
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A  Step  Towards  a  Solution  of  the  Tax  Problem  Blocked. 

Much  has  been  written,  spoken  an  J  published  respecting  the  great  inequality  that  exists  in  the  assessment  of  such  prop- 
erty that  is  actually  on  the  tax  books,  and  reference  is  frequently  made  to  a  supposed  enormous  amount  of  taxable  values  that 
are  concealed  or  deliberately  kept  from  the  books. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  a  hill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  session  of  1913.  Its  purpose  was  the 
gradual  raising  of  property  until  it  reached  on  the  tax  hooks  Us  actual  Value  and  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  tax-rate. 
There  are  somewhat  prominent  people  today,  in  a  lame  attempt  to  excuse  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  constitutional  tax- 
amendment,  who  have  declared  themselves  favorable  to  this  idea.  Yet  these  very  same  men  aided  and  abetted  a  strong  force 
in  defeating  the  plan  by  the  House  of  Representatives   in  1913. 

If  all  of  the  taxable  Values  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  were  put  on  the  tax  books  at  their  actual  money  value,  the 
tax-rate  could  he  divided  by  at  least  five,  and  the  state  would  derive  just  as  much  revenue  as  it  now  receives  from  a  partial 
return,  inaccurately  made,  on  a  high  tax  rate.  Were  this  done,  and  the  execution  of  the  law  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  efficient  State  Tax  Commission,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  taxable  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  money 
on  hand  and  millions  of  dollars  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  artful  tax  dodgers  would  he  forced  to  light,  and  the  cry  of  con- 
fiscation could  not  then  be  what  it  is  now— an  excuse  for  conscience  ease. 

To  see  the  joke  in  the  execution  of  the  present  law:  Add  the  money  on  deposit  in  the  Various  banks  of  the  state  at  the 
last  call  before  the  1st  day  of  May,  and  then  compare  that  amount  with  the  aggregate  amount  of  "Money  on  hand"  re- 
turned in  the  state  at  the  last  tax  return.      It  would  he  an  eye-opener. 

There  are  men,  absolutely  honest  in  their  own  personal  affairs  in  dealing  with  their  fellow  man,  that  are  as  crooked  as 
a  cork-screws  when  it  corres  to  rendering  their  government  what  it  is  entitled  to. 


Whereas,  present  assessment  of 
property  for  taxation  in  North  Car- 
olina is  inadequate  and  unjust;  a 
vast  amount  of  personal  property 
has  not  been  listed,  real  estate  has 
been  inequitably  valued,  and  under 
this  assessment  the  people  bear  the 
burdens  of  government  not  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability  and  obliga- 
tions; and, 

Whereas,  the  rate  of  taxation  is 
too  high  and  in  many  communities  al- 
most confiscatory  under  a  strict  ful- 
fillment of  the  law;  this  high  rate, 
together  with  inequitable  valuation, 
is  largely  responsible  for  conceal- 
ment of  personal  property  and  un- 
der   valuation  of  real  estate;  and, 

Whereas,  this  General  Assembly 
has  determined  that  a  just  and 
equitable  assessment  of  property  for 
taxation  shall  be  made  in  this  State; 
that  personal  property  shall  be 
listed  for  taxation  and  that  real  prop- 
erty shall  be  properly  valued;  that 
North  Carolina  shall  no  longer  ap- 
pear as  a  pauper  State,  but  a  State 
of  wealth  and  progress^  as  she  is; 
that  every  man  shall  pay  a  tax  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  his  property 
and  that  the  unjust  discrimination 
against  the  average  man  shall  cease; 
and, 

Whereas,  we  have  determined 
tnat  the  present  exorbitant  rate  of 
taxation  shall  be  reduced  so  as  not 
to  cause  fear  of  confiscation  and  be 
a  temptation  to  concealment  and  un- 
der-valuation;  and, 

Whereas,  it  is  incumbent  upon  a 
great  State,  especially  in  matters 
which  vitally  affect  the  life  and 
growth  of  its  citizenship,  to   guard 


jealously  the  equality  of  sacrifice 
which  it  calls  upon  them  to  bear,  as 
well  as  the  justness  thereof;  and, 

Whereas,  there  has  come  forth 
from  the  hearts  of  the  people  an 
almost  unanimous  dtmand  that  every 
child  born  in  North  Carolina  shall 
have  the  "equal  right  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  burgeon  out  all  there 
is  within  him;"  and, 

Whereas,  it  behooves  this  Gener- 
al Assembly  to  grant  unto  the  people 
that  which  they  have  justly  demand- 
ed, and,  by  right,  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive; and  to  furnish  to  them  the 
sinews  with  which  that  demand  shall 
be  supplied,  at  the  same  time  seeing 
well  that  further  and  additional  bur- 
dens are  not  unnecessarily  laid  upon 
those  whose  shoulders  already  bear 
unequal  weight;  and, 

Whereas,  the  response  to  this  ap- 
peal from  the  people  demands  an 
annual  appropriation  from  the  State 
Treasury  of  $620,000.  and 

Whereas,  we  have  determined  to 
place  our  revenue  system  upon  a 
business  like  basis  that  all  property 
shall  bear  its  just  burdens  and  that 
equity  and  fairness  shall  prevail; 
knowing  that  when  the  property  is 
listed  for  taxation  revenue  will  come 
at  a  much  lower  rate  and  sufficient 
for  the  six  months'  school  and  for 
the  obligation  of  a  progressive  Chris- 
tian State: 

NOW,  Therefore,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  do   enact: 

Section  1.  That  there  shall  be  a 
reassessment  of  the  value  of  all  real 
estate  and  personal  property  accord- 
ing to  the  true  and  actual  value  in 
money    thereof,    on    the  first  day  of 


May,  1913.  to  the  end  that  the  tax 
rate  in  the  State  may  be  lowered  and 
all  property  bear  its  just  and  equit- 
able share  of  the  tax  burdens  of  the 
State. 

Sec.  2.  The  reassessment  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
apply  to  and  govern  the  taxes  for 
State,  County,  Township,  Special 
Tax  District  and  Municipal  purposes 
to  be  levied  and  collected  for  the 
year  1913,  and  until  the  next  assess- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  Except  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  six  months  school  term 
throughout  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  taxing  authorities  in  no  tax- 
ing district  in  the  year  1913  shall  as- 
sess or  levy  taxes  upon  the  poll  and 
upon  property,  real  or  personal,  as- 
sessed for  taxation,  which  shall  ex- 
ceed the  aggregate  amount  of  taxes 
levied  in  the  year  1912,  plus  five  per 
cent;  nor  in  the  year  1914  assess  for 
or  levy  ad  valorem  taxes  upon  the 
poll  and  upon  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, which  shall  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  taxes  on  property 
levied  by  them  in  the  year  1912,  plus 
eight  per  cent:  Provided,  that  the 
taxing  authorities  in  any  taxing  dis- 
trict, believing  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  revenues  herein  provided 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  any  year, 
may  submit  the  question  of  an  ad- 
ditional levy  to  the  voters  of  such 
taxing  district,  and  if  the  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  thereon  be  in  fa- 
vor of  such  increased  levy,  the  tax- 
ing authorities  may  levy  the  same; 
no  levy  to  be  made  in  excess,  how- 
ever, of  the  rate  provided  for  in  the 
next  succeeding  section;    and,    pro- 
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vided    further,  that  the    State  Tax 
Commission,   upon  application   of   a 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  the 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  nf  any 
|  town  or  city  or  the  Board  of  Educa- 
I  tion  of  any  county  or  of  any  town  or 
I  city,  after  notice  to  the  voters    and 
I  upon    a  showing    of    the    necessity 
I  thereof,  may  fix  a  greater  sum  to  be 
I  raised  by   taxation  for    any    lawful 
I  purpose,  and  may  make  and  fix  such 
|  additional  levy  not  in  excess    of    the 
limit  provided  by  law,  as  will  be    ne- 
cessary to  produce  such  greater  sum; 
the  provisions  of  this  section    to    be 
in  full  force  and    effect   throughout 
the  State   and    to    govern    all  taxes 
levied  for   State,   county,  township, 
municipal  or  special  tax  district's  pur- 
poses of   every    nature    whatsoever, 
notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 
any  act  of  the  Legislature,  special  or 
general,  authorizing  any   special    or 
general  levy,  or  fixing  any  tax  rate. 
In  all  cases  where  the  rate  of    taxa- 
tion has  been  fixed    by    the    provis- 
ions of  any  act  of  the  Legislature  or 
voted    upon  by  the  people  under  au- 
thority of  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
the  rate  is  hereby  changed   so    that 
the  total  amount  of  revenue  for  any 
purpose  shall  conform  to  the  require- 
ments provided  for  in  this  section. 

Sec.  4.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
County   Tax  Commissioner    on    the 
first  Monday  in  August,  1913,  or   as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Board  of  Equalization 
shall  have    completed    their    duties, 
and  every  year  thereafter,  to  submit 
to  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers a  statement  of  the  total   revenue 
derived  from  taxation  for  any  pur- 
pose throughout  the  county  or  in 
any  taxing  district  in  the  county  for 
the  year  1912,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all 
property,  real  and  personal,    in    the 
said  county  or    in    any    taxing    dis- 
trict in  said    county,    and    the    rate 
which  should  be  levied  for  the    cur- 
rent year  on  said   property,   real  or 
personal,  throughout  the  county,  or 
in  any  special  taxing  district  in  said 
county,  for  the  purpose  of  conform- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
upon  the  filing  of  said  statement  by 
the  said  County  Tax    Commissioner, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board   of 
County  Commissioners  to  thereupon 
fix  the  rate  of  taxation  so  as  to  con- 
form in  all  respects  to  the    require- 
ments of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  On  the  first  Monday  in 
August,  1913,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  the  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Boards  of  Equalization  shall  have 
completed  their  duties,  and  every 
year  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
ef  the  mayor  or  other  executive    of- 
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ficer  of  every  city  or  town  in  the 
State  to  furnish  to  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  or  other  governing  body 
of  said  city  or  town  a  statement  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  taxes  on 
the  poll  and  on  property  both  real 
and  personal,  for  town  or  city  pur- 
poses, during  the  year  1912,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  property,  real  or 
personal,  within  the  said  city  or 
town  for  the  year  1913,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  rate  which  should  be 
levied  upon  said  property  for  the 
purpose  of  conforming  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
or  other  governing  body  of  said  city 
or  town  to  thereupon  fix  the  rate  of 
taxation  for  the  current  year  so  as 
to  comply  in  all  respects  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Immediately  after  the  first 
Monday  in  August,  1913,  and  every 
year  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  tax  commissioner  in 
each  county  and  the  mayor,  or  other 
executive  officer  of  each  city  or 
town  to  furnish  to  the  State  Tax 
Commission  a  duplicate  copy  of 
the  statement  made  to  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  for  the  county 
or  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  other 
governing  body  of  the  city  or  town, 
together  with  the  rate  of  taxation 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners or  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men or  other  governing  body  of  the 
city  or  town  at  their  regular  meet- 
ing on  the  first  Monday  in  August 
of  each  year  as  aforesaid.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission to  see  that  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  taxation  so  fixed,  and  the 
total  amount  oi  revenue  to  be  col- 
lected, conform  in  all  respects  to  the 
provisions  set  forth  in  this  act  with 
respect  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  From  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  no  County  Tax  Com- 
missioner, Auditor  or  other  officer 
shall  place  upon  the  tax  list  or  du- 
plicate for  taxation  as  of  the  year 
1912  or  as  of  any  preceding  said 
year,  any  personal  property  which 
should  have  been  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion as  of  such  year,  but  which  was 
not  returned  for  taxation  therein; 
nor  shall  such  officer  change  in  any 
manner  the  valuation  for  the  year 
1912  or  for  any  preceding  year,  of 
personal  property  returned  for  tax- 
ation in  such  year,  any  act  hereto- 
fore passed  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing; and  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
assessment  and  valuation  of  personal 
property  for  taxation  for  the  year 
1912,  or  any  preceding  year,  and  in 
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so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  All  laws  and  clauses  of 
laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  be  in  force 
from  and  after  the  date  of  its  ratifi- 
cation. 


The  Measure  of  a  Nation's  Success. 

A  man  rich  only  for  himself  has  a 
life  as  barren  and  cheerless  as  that 
of  the  serpent  set  to  guard  a  buried 
treasure.  I  am  saddened  when  I  see 
our  successes  as  a  nation  measured  by 
the  number  of  acres  under  tillage  or 
the  bushels  of  wheat  exported;  for 
the  real  value  of  a  country  must 
be  weighed  in  scales  more  delicate 
than  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

The  garners  of  Sicily  are  empty 
now,  but  the  bees  from  all  climes 
still  fetch  honey  from  the  tiny  gar- 
den plot  of  Theocritus.  On  a  map 
of  the  world  you  may  cover  Judea 
with  your  thumb,  Athens  with  a  fin- 
ger tip,  and  neither  of  them  figures 
in  the  Prices  Current;  but  they  still 
lord  it  in  the  thought  and  action  of 
every  civilized  man. 

Did  not  Dante  cover  with  his  hood 
all  that  was  Italy  six  hundred  years 
ago?  Material  success  is  good,  but 
only  as  the  necessary  preleminary  of 
better  things. 

The  measure  of  a  nation's  true 
success  is  the  amount  it  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  thought,  the  moral  ener- 
gy, the  intellectual  happiness,  the 
spiritual  hope  and  consolation  of 
mankind. 


It  Was  Easy. 


Before  the  passage  of  the  present 
strict  banking  laws  in  Wisconsin 
starting  a  bank  was  a  comparatively 
simple  proposition.  The  surprising- 
ly small  amount  of  capital  needed  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a 
prosperous  country  banker  told  on 
himself,  when  asked  how  he  happen- 
ed   to    enter  the  banking  business: 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  didn't  have 
much  else  to  do,  so  I  rented  an 
empty  store  building  and  painted 
"Bank"  on  the  window.  The  first 
day  I  was  open  for  business  a  man 
came  in  and  deposited  a  hundred 
dollars  with  me;  the  second  day  a 
man  dropped  in  and  deposited  two 
hundred  and  fifty:  and  so,  by  George, 
along  about  the  third  day  I  got  con- 
fidence enough  in  the  bank  to  put  in 
a  hundred  myself!"— Everybody's 
Magazine. 

If  you  intend  to  do  a  thing,  do    it. 
—and  don't  talk  so    much. 
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Learning  By  Observing 

The  great  use  of  a  school  educa- 
tion is  not  so  much  to  teach  you 
things,  as  to  teach  you  how  to  learn, 
— to  give  you  the  noble  art  of  learn- 
ing, which  you  can  use  for  yourselves 
in  after  life  on  any  matter  to  which 
you  choose  to  turn  your  mind. 
And  what  does  the  art  of  learning 
consist  in?  First  and  foremost  in 
the  art  of  observing.  That  is,  the 
boy  who  uses  his  eyes  best  on  his 
book,  and  observes  the  words  and  let- 
ters of  his  lessons  most  accurately 
and  carefully,  is  the  boy  who  learns 
his    lessons  best. 

You  know  as  well  as  I,  how  one  boy 
will  sit  staring  at  his  book  for  an 
hour,  without  knowing  a  word  about 
it,  while  another  will  learn  the  same 
lesson  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and 
why?  Because  one  has  actually  not 
seen  the  words.  He  has  been  think- 
ing of  somethihg  else,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  repeating  the  words  to 
himself  like  a  parrot.  The  other  has 
simply,  as  we  say,  "looked  sharp." 
He  has  looked  at  the  lesson  with  his 
whole  mind,  seen  it,  and  seen  into  it, 
and  therefore  knows  all  about  it. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  everything 
that  helps  a  boy's  power  of  observa- 
tion helps  his  power  of  learning;  and 
I  know  from  experience  that  noth- 
ing helps  that  so  much  as  the  study 
of  the  world  about  us,  and  especially 
of  natural  history:  to  be  accustomed 
to  watch  for  curious  objects;  to  know 
in  a  moment  when  you  have  come  up- 
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on  anything  new, — which  is  obser- 
vation; to  be  quick  at  seeing  when 
things  are  like  and  when  unlike, — 
which  is  classification.  All  that 
must,  and  I  well  know  does,  help 
to  make  a  boy  shrewd,  earnest,  accu- 
rate, and  ready  for  whatever  may 
happen. 

When  we  were  little  and  good,  a 
long  time  ago,  we  used  to  have  a  jolly 
old  book,  called  "Evenings  at  Home" 
in  which  was  a  great  story,  called 
"Eyes  and  No  Eyes;"  and  that  story 
was  of  more  use  to  me  than  any  doz- 
en other  stories  1    have    ever    read. 

A  regular  old-fashioned  story  it  is, 
but  a  right  good  one,  and  thus  it 
begins: — 

"Well,  Robert,  where  have  you 
been  walking  this  afternoon?"  said 
Mr.  Andrews,  to  one  of  his  pupils, 
at  the  close  of  a  holiday.  Oh,  Rob- 
ert had  been  to  Broom  Health,  and 
round  to  Campmount,  and  home 
through  the  meadows.  But  it  was 
very  dull;  he  hardly  saw  a  single  per- 
son. He  would  rather  by  far  have 
gone  by  the  turnpike  road. 

"But  where  is  William?" 

Oh,  William  started  with  him, 
but  he  was  so  tedious,  always  stop- 
ping to  look  at  this  thing  and  that, 
that  Robert  would  rather  walk  alone, 
and  so  went  on. 

Presently  in  comes  Master  Willi- 
am, dressed,  no  doubt,  as  we  wretch- 
ed boys  used  to  be  forty  years  ago, 
— in  frill  collar,  tight  skeleton  mon- 
key-jacket, with  tight  trousers  but- 
toned over  it,  and  a  pair  of  low 
shoes  which  always  came  off  if  one 
stepped  into  heavy  ground;  and  ter- 
ribly dirty  and  wet  he  is,  but  he 
never  had  such  a  pleasant  walk  in 
his  life,  and  he  has  brought  home  a 
handkerchief  full  of  curiosities. 

He  has  a  piece  of  mistletoe,  and 
wants  to  know  what  it  is.  He  has 
seen  a  woodpecker  and  a  wheat  ear 
and  has  plucked  some  strange  flowers 
off  the  heath,  and  has  hunted  a  pe- 
wit, because  he  thought  its  wing 
was  broken  till,  of  course,  it  led  him 
into  a  bog,  and  wet  he  got;  but  he 
did  not  mind,  for  in  the  bog  he  fell 
in  with  an  old  man  cucting  turf, 
and  then  he  went  up  a  hill,  and  saw 
a  grand  prospect,  and  because  the 
place  was  called  Campmount,  he 
looked  for  a  Roman  camp,  and  found 
the  ruins  of  one;  and  then  he  went 
on  and  saw  twenty  things  more; 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  until  he  had 
brought  home  curiosities  enough 
and  thoughts  enough  to  last  him  a 
week. 

Mr.  Andrews,  who  seems  a  sensi- 
ble old  gentleman,  tells  him  all  about 
his  curiosities,  and  then  it  turns  out 
that  Master  William  has    been   over 
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exactly  the  same  ground  as  Master 
Robert,  who  saw  nothing  at  all. 

Whereon  says  Mr.  Andrews,  wise- 
ly enough  in  his  solemn,  old-fash- 
ioned way:  "So  it  is:  one  man  walks 
through  the  world  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  another  with  them  shut; 
and  upon  this  depends  all  the  supe- 
riority of  knowledge  which  one  ac- 
quires over  the  other.  I  have  known 
sailors  who  had  been  in  all  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  could'nt  tell  you  any- 
thing but  the  signs  of  the  tippling- 
house,  and  the  price  and  quality  of 
the  liquor.  On  the  other  hand, 
Franklin  could  not  cross  the  Chan- 
nel without  making  observations 
useful  to  mankind. 

"While  many  a  vacant,  thought- 
less person  is  whirled  through  Eu- 
rope without  gaining  a  single  idea 
worth  crossing  the  street  for,  the 
observing  eye  and  inquiring  mind 
find  matter  of  improvement  and  de- 
light in  every  ramble.  Do  you,  then, 
William,  continue  to  make  use  of 
your  eyes;  and  you,  Robert,  learn 
that  eyes  were  given  you  to  use." 

And  when  I  read  that  story,  as  a 
little  boy,  I  said  to  myself,  I  mil  be 
Mr.  Eyes;  I  will  not  be  Mr.  No  Eyes; 
and  Mr.  Eyes  I  have  tried  to  be  ever 
since;  and  Mr.  Eyes  I  advise  you  to 
be,  if  you  wish  to  be  happy  and  suc- 
cessful . 

Ah!  my  dear  boys,  if  you  knew 
the  idle,  vacant,  useless  life  which 
many  young  men  lead  when  their 
day's  work  is  done,  continually 
tempted  to  sin  and  shame  and  ruin 
by  their  own  idleness,  while  they 
miss  opportunities  of  making  valu- 
able discoveries,  of  distinguishing 
themselves  and  helping  themselves 
forward  in  life;  then  you  would 
make  it  a  duty  to  get  a  habit  of  ob- 
serving, and  having  some  healthy 
and  rational  pursuit  with  which  to 
fill  up  your  leisure  hours. — Charles 
Kingsley. 


Montague  Glass  was  lunching  with 
two  of  his  cloak  and  suit  merchant 
friends  recently.  The  subject  had 
turned  to  real  estate,  and  one  of  the 
cloak  and  suit  merchants  was  telling 
of  a  hause  he  had  recently    bought. 

"And  the  dinink-room,"  he  ex- 
plained, helping  himself  to  more  sal- 
ad, "is  so  big  it  shall  seat  twenty 
peoples— God  forbid!"— Everybody's 
Magazine. 

"Why,  Jacky,  open  the  door,  and 
let  Kate  in  in,  Don't  you  see  its 
raining?"  cried  Jacky's  mother. 
Can't,  mamma,"  said  Jacky.  We 
are  playing  Noah's  ark.  I'm  Noah, 
and  Katie  is  the  sinners;  and  must 
stay  out  in  the  wet."— Exchange. 
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ALSTON  D.  WATTS. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  remembering 
that  all  white  people  originally  came 
to  this  country  from  the  old  country, 
Honorable  Alston  D.  Watts,  of  Ire- 
dell connty,  is  a  pure  American,  with- 
out prefixes  or  suffixes. 

I  am  taking  a  shot  at  him  in  this 
word  picture  without  consulting  any 
special  records,  without  calling  upon 
him  to  answer  a  series  of  questions 
or  taking  anybody  into  our  confi- 
dence. I  may  not  reveal  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  him  that  will  not  vary  from 
accuracy  as  much  as  a  hair's  breath, 
but  there  will  be  enough  together 
with  the  splendid  likeness  on  the  first 
page  to  enable  a  stranger  to  know 
and  understand  this  North  Carolina 
man  on  sight. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  not 
yet  a  half  of  a  century  old— in  fact, 
he  is  yet  a  young  man,  with  an 
old  man's  experience.  He  is  not 
handsome,  neither  is  he  homely— 
that's  when  you  don't  know  him. 
When  you  come  to  know  him,  as  I 
do,  he  has  the  average  North  Caro- 
linian in  looks  beat  to  a  finish.  Col. 
Watts,  as  he  is  known  since  he  as- 
sumed the  important  office  he  now 
efficiently  fills  to  the  perfect  satisfa- 
tion  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  all  those 
who  have  business  with  him,  tips  the 
scales  at  slightly  under  225. 

He's  a  country  boy,  and  that's  to 
his  glory;  he  is  a  product  of  the  Ire- 
dell county  public  schools  before  they 
took  on  frills,  and  that  was  his  good 
fortune.  He  moved  to  Statesville. 
1  have  never  been  reliably  informed 
whether  he  discovered  Jim  Hartness 
or  whether  Jim  Hartness  discovered 
Col.  Watts— but  they  certainly  know 
each  other  and  are,  have  been,  always 
will  be  in  entire  accord.  It's  per- 
fect music  to  hear  Col.  Watts  say 
"Jim."  Jndge  Hartness  speaks  of 
and  addresses  Col.  Watts  as  if  his 
name  is  "Os."  I  never  did  know 
what  his  real  name  in  baptism  was 
until  recently. 

1  have  always  believed  that  it  was 
Col.  Watts'  great  love  and  devotion 
to  Judge  Hartness  (he  is  judge  by  vir- 
tue of  holding  the  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Court  oilredell  county  for  near 
a  score  of  years)  that  prevented  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  to  take 
unto  himself  a  wife.  This  devotion, 
however,  has  never  affected  our 
friend  Hartness  in  the  very  same 
way.  But  there  no  devotion  so 
great  that  will  prevent,  I  hope,  our 
collector  from  rising  to  the  occasion 
and  settle  down  as  a  man  of  a  house- 
hold, Hartness  or  no  Hartness.  A 
bird  that   can  sing  and  don't   sing 
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ought  to  be  made  to  sing— that's  the 
genial,  calcutating  Watts. 

The  political  papers,  Democratic, 
Republican,  and  Independent,  speak 
of  Col.  Watts  as  a  politician.  If 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  politician, 
he  certainly  is  one;  and  he  is  a  good 
one.  I  imagine  that  is  just  why  he 
turned  his  back  to  the  plough  and 
moved  to  Statesville  to  mix  with  the 
Iredell  county  braves.  He,  if  our 
information  be  correct,  has  never  at- 
tempted to  teach  school,  because  he 
has  a  natural  abhorence  of  an  ex- 
amination or  anything  that  looks 
like  a  catechization  or  a  quizzing. 
He  is  silent  in  seven  languages  when 
men  and  women  begin  to  ask  ques- 
tions that  look  like  sounding  into  the 
private  chambers  of  his  head  and 
heart. 

Col.  Alston  D.  Watts  represented 
Iredell  county  in  the  Lower  House 
of  the  General  Assembly  some  years 
ago.  He  became  the  daddy  of  the 
first  real  effort  to  curtail  the  control 
and  the  domination  of  the  whiskey 
element  in  North  Carolina.  If  what 
we  have  now  in  solution  of  the 
whiskey  problem  in  North  Carolina 
pleases  you,  it  is  entirely  due  to 
this  man's  nerve  and  effort,  who 
broke  the  ice  and  caused  the  move- 
ment to  be  successfully  launched. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1913,  but  the  disease  of 
childhood  overtook  him  and  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  a  hospital  being 
treated  for  measles  and  mumps. 
This  cruelty  interfered  greatly  with 
constructive  legislation  that  doubt- 
less might  have  come  about,  had  the 
Senator  of  Iredell  been  on  his  feet 
and  without  fever. 

For  years  Col.  Watts  has  been  a 
close  and  devoted  friend  of  United 
States  Senator  Simmons.  He  is  a 
master  of  facts  and  figures.  He 
knows  more  men  of  consequence  by 
sight  and  name  than  any  other  man 
in  the  state.  He  has  a  large  acquain- 
tance in  every  county  of  the  state 
he  can  put  his  finger  on  all  that  do 
things — not  control  them  but  point 
them  out  to  an  admiring  audience. 

There  were  dozens  of  folks,  big 
and  small,  who  sought  to  accomplish 
his  defeat  for  the  position  of  Collec- 
tor. It  would  be  marvelous  if  any 
man,  who  played  in  the  limelight, 
and  necessarily  had  stepped  on  a  few 
toes,  could  be  mentioned  for  an  im- 
portant place  without  some  opposi- 
tion developing;  but  there  was  never 
anyfdoubt  of  his  success.  In  this  of- 
fice, he  is  shining  brightly,  he  had 
the  splendid  faculty  of  surrounding 
himself  with  compecant  and  efficient 
helpers.  They  are  of  a  high  class— 
that's  half  of   the  battle  in  holding 
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down  any  job. 

Col.  Watts  seriously  objected  to 
the  basement  of  the  United  States 
postoffice  building  at  Statesville 
being  converted  into  a  tailor  shop 
and  pressing  club,  and,  as  sustodian 
of  the  building,  he  dismissed  the 
colored  janitor,  and  substituted  a 
manly  Confederate  soldier.  Out  of 
this  has  grown  some  correspondence 
with  a  National  official,  neither  seri- 
ous nor  exciting. 

Col.  Alston  D.  Watts,  the  Collec- 
tor of  Internal  Revenue,  at  States- 
ville, is  a  remarkable,  even  wonder- 
ful man.  He  is  loyal  to  frienbs, 
who  can  never  doubt  him.  He  is 
patient  with  his  few  enemies,  which 
act  confounds  them.  Unlike  many 
politicians  and  public  officials,  he  has 
no  use  for  wine  or  intoxicants  of  any 
kind — be  is  a  real  prohibitionist  and 
temperance  man,  and  this,  in  itself, 
is  a  wonderful  accomplishment. 

"Thank  You." 

Everybody  likes  little  Carl  Rosen- 
bloom,  he  is  so  cunning  and  small 
and  fat.  He  has  lived  in  America 
just  a  little  while,  and  he  can  speak 
only  two  English  words:  but  it 
sounds  so  funny  to  hear  him  say, 
"Thank  you!"  to  whatever  is  said  to 
him,  that  no  one  can  help  smiling. 
And  I  think  it  is  the  reason  that  he 
gets  cookies  and  slices  of  ginger- 
bread at  every  house  where  he  is 
sent  on  an  errand. 

One  day  Cail  was  trudging  along 
with  a  basket  of  clothes  which  his 
mother  had  washed.  He  was  a  droll 
little  figure,  with  his  chubby  legs 
and  round,  fat  arms. 

Some  boys  playing  marbles  on  the 
pavement  were  quite  amused  at  this 
comical  sight;  and  they  began  to 
laugh  and  shout,  "sausage-bags!" 

Now  Carl  did  not  understand  a 
word;  bat  he  saw  they  were  speak- 
ing to  him;  so  he  turned  his  little 
face  to  them  with  the  sweetest  of 
smiles,  and  said:   "Thank  you!" 

You  should  have  seen  how  asham- 
ed the  naughty  boys  looked  then! 
One  of  them  smiled  and  nodded  at 
little  Carl,  another  gave  him  a  nice 
red  apple,  while  another  took  his  big 
basket  and  carried  it  for  him. 

So  the  good  natured  little  fellow 
trotted  off,  thinking  what  kind  boys 
they  were,  and  what  a  pleasant  world 
this  is  to  live  in.  And  perhaps  we 
should  all  think  so  too,  if  our  temp- 
ers were  as  sweet  as  his. — Sunday 
Afternoon. 


Teacher— "Willie,  what  is  your 
greatest  ambition?" 

"Willie— To  wash  mother's  ears." 
—Stanford  Chaparral. 
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TOMORROW  OF  EUROPE. 

From  the  Literary  Digest. 


If  the  terrible  tragedy  of  Nations  in  Europe  continues,  with  the  destructive  instruments  of  death  of  modern  time  mowing 
down  the  youth  and  flower  of  the  lands,  all  that  will  be  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  jealousies,  anti-race  feelings,  and  commercial  ri- 
valries, will  be  the  babes---God  pity  the  babes,  when  men  and  women  and  countries  forget  God. 

The  Church  of  God  and  his  missionaries,  wherever  they  be,  can  render  no  better  service  to  humanity  than  in  fervent 
prayer  to  the  God  of  Hosts  to  stay  this  awful  carnage— this  Hell  on  earth. 


Much  gravity  was  observed  in  the 
French  capital  at  the  moment  war 
was  declared;  in  London  there  was 
some  jubilation.  Not  from  the  re- 
flective ones,  perhaps,  but  from  the 
crowd  that  always  flings  up  its 
hat.  On  August  5,  a  few  hours  after 
England  had  declared  war,  Mr.  Har- 
old Begbie  wrote  for  the  London 
Chronicle  this  reflection  on  the  "To- 
morrow of  Europe."  In  particular 
he  exhorted  the  crowd  in  the  street 
not  to  put  on  paper  caps  and  "march 
through  the  streets  wavit.g  penny 
flags,  breathing  beer  and  singing 
'Britons  never  shall  be  slaves.'  " 
"Let  us  not  sing  boastful  songs!"  he 
writes.  "Honor  may  call  us  to  fight, 
self-preservation  may  force  us  into 
the  slaughter-house;  but  let  us  wear 
on  our  sleeves  the  crape  of  mourning 
for  a  civilization  that  had  the  prom- 
ise of  joy,  and  strike  our  enemy 
without  a  hiccup  or  a  curse.  Never 
shall  we  know  again  what  is  now  per- 
ishing. And  we  shall  want  all  our 
strength  for  To-morrow." 

The  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
upset  of  our  daily  habits,  particular- 
ly of  those  of  the  thousands  of  our 
American  fellow  citizens  traveling 
abroad,  is  already  actually  felt.  How 
many  have  reflected  on  the  change 
in  the  deeper  streams  of  life  that 
Mr.  Begbie  here  calls  attention  to: 

"This  war  means  the  sudden  stop- 
ping of  a  clock  by  which  we  moderns 
have  regulated  not  only  our  meals, 
not  only  our  journeys,  but  the  hab- 
its of  our  minds.  The  big  stick  of 
brutal  force  has  been  suddenly 
thrust  into  the  exquisite  and  delicate 
mechanism  of  civilization.  The 
wheels  cease  turning,  the  hands  are 
arrested,  and  the  peaceful,  friendly, 
and  most  familiar  tick-tack  of  our 
human  existence  dies  into  a   silence 


not  yet  broken  by  the  clangor  of 
guns,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and 
the  noise  of  falling  thrones.  Al- 
ready, now  at  this  moment,  civiliza- 
tion stops— stops  dead.  We  in 
England,  who  have  done  nothing, 
and  even  now  may  do  nothing  in 
the  war,  are  hurled  suddenly  back 
into  barbarism.  We  arm;  but  it  is 
against  hunger.  We  mobilize;  but 
it  is  against  murder.  Relgion, 
philosophy,  literature,  painting,  and, 
chief  of  all,  perhaps,  science  with  its 
torch  at  the  head  of  our  human 
hosts,  are  suddenly  flung  backward; 
they  become  of  no  moment.  Who 
wants  to  know  about  immanence? 
Who  cares  to  hear  what  Bergson 
and  Eucken  think?  Who  bothers 
about  books  and  pictures?  Who  is 
ready  to  endow  a  laboratory  or  listen 
to  the  chemist  and  the  biologist? 
We  are  back  in  the  age  of  sticks 
and  stones,  but  perishing  science — 
'so  the  struck  eagle,  .  .  .' — has  armed 
us  with  other  weapons;  the  slaughter 
will  be  more  hideous,  the  ruin  will 
be  more  calamitous,  and  for  nobody 
will  there  be  a  crown  of  glory. 

"All  that  has  made  this  strange 
experience  of  conscious  human  life 
interesting,  ennobling,  and  hopeful 
has  rested  upon  commerce;  and  com- 
merce has  been  what  it  has  been  be- 
cause of  two  things,  credit  and  good 
manners.  Where  is  credit  now? 
What  banker  in  London,  what  Brit- 
ish merchant,  ever  dreamed  a  week 
ago  to  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
moratorium?  And  where  are  good 
manners  gone?  Look  for  them  in 
Asia,  but  not  in  Europe.  At  every 
Christian  frontier  you  can  pick  up  a 
broken  treaty  and  a  dishonored  bond. 

"Mr.  Norman  Angell  told  me  this 
morning  that  out  of  this  war — 
'everybody     fighting     and    nobody 


wanting  to  fight' — two  changes  of 
transcendent  importance  will  e- 
merge.  We  shall  have  a  Cossack 
Europe,  and  New  York  will  hence- 
forth be  the  center  of  credit.  Rus- 
sia must  win.  She  calls  a  million 
sixteenth-century  peasants  from  the 
fields,  and  Germany  mows  them 
down.  Another  million  take  their 
place.  Death  again.  Another  mil- 
lion. And  yet  another  million  of 
these  sixteenth-century  peasants. 
And  when  it  is  all  over,  those  who 
are  left  will  go  back  to  their   fields. 

''But  Germany,  France,  England, 
particularly  England  and  Germany, 
where  will  they  turn  when  the  mil- 
lion dead  are  shoveled  under  bloody 
soil?  The  bricks  and  mortar  of  in- 
dustry may  be  still  standing;  but 
where  will  credit  be  found?  And 
what  will  the  millions  of  starving 
factory-hands  be  doing?  How  shall 
we  get  upon  our  feet?  Where  is  the 
clockmaker  who  will  mend  the  smash- 
ed wheels  and  set  the  pendulum 
swinging  once  again?  Happy  the 
Rnssian  peasant  who  will  go  back  to 
his  sixteenth  century  and  his  field, 
telling  the  time  by  the  sun's  shadow. 
Industry  in  Europe,  with  other 
things  of  older  date,  will  lie  in  ruins. 

"In  three  months  from  now  the 
democracies  of  Europe  will  be  crying 
out  for  a  return  to  normal  conditions. 
The  war  fever  will  have  spent  itself. 
The  war  lords  wifl  be  confronted  by 
their  outraged  and  maddened  vic- 
tims. What  will  they  answer?  Men 
will  want  work,  they  will  want  wages, 
they  will  want  food.  Europe  will  ask 
for  these  things,  and  the  war  lords  will 
be  driven  to  answer.  Which  of  them, 
with  all  his  wisdom  and  strength, 
will  be  able  to  restore  three  centuries 
of  human  progress?  Normal  con- 
ditions!    These    normal    conditions 
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are  the  fruit  of  300  years  of  evolu- 
tion, 300  years  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual evolution — a  labor  not  of  yes- 
terday nor  of  pigmies.  Destroy  nor- 
mal conditions  and  you  destroy  to- 
day, yesterday,  and  all  the  yes- 
terdays of  European  civilization.  Ex- 
pect, then,  a  bewildering- To-morrow. 
Armaments  have  broken  the  back 
of  the  laborer;  and  with  the  fall  of 
the  laborer  all  things  fall,  all  things 
come  to  earth.  Because  of  the  war 
lords,  and  only  because  of  the  war 
lords,  the  man  of  science  is  paralyz- 
ed, and  civilization  stops.  Humani- 
ty has  been  fooled.  Too  late  it  dis- 
covers it. 

"Remember  this,  too.  Among  the 
young  conscript  soldiers  of  Europe 
who  will  die  in  thousands,  and  per- 
haps millions,  are  the  very  flower  of 
civilization;  we  shall  destroy  brains 
which  might  have  discovered  for  us 
in  ten  or  twenty  years  easements  for 
the  worst  of  social  dangers.  We 
shall  blot  those  souls  out  of  our  com- 
mon existence.  We  shall  destroy  ut- 
terly those  splendid  burning  spirits 
reaching  out  to  enlighten  our  dark- 
ness. Our  fathers  destroyed  those 
strange  and  valuable  creatures  whom 
they  called  'witches.'  We  are  des- 
troying the  brightest  of  our  angels." 

A  Land  Where  Everybody  Works. 


There  is  perhaps  no  more  careful 
farming  anywhere  on  earth  than  in 
the  little  countries  of  Belgium  and 
Holland.  Neither  Belgium  nor  Hol- 
land is  more  than  one  fifth  the  size 
of  an  average  Southern  State,  yet 
each  supports  a  population  three 
times  as  large.  If  either  Norh  Car- 
olina or  Mississippi  were  as  thickly 
settled  as  Belgium,  the  population 
would  be  about  30,000,000,  or  one 
third  of  that  of  the  entire  United 
States. 

Belgium  is  also  remarkable  as 
showing  what  a  high  degree  of  fer- 
tility has  developed  in  what  was  or- 
iginally a  poor  sandy  soil — this  hav- 
ing been  so  carefully  built  up  by 
skillful  cultivation  that  this  little 
kingdom — no  larger  than  a  dozen 
good-sized  counties— produced  on  its 
small  arable  area  last  year  more  than 
15,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  besides 
an  enormous  production  of  truck, 
vegetables,  and  feeding  crops. 

And  horses,  the  magnificent  horses: 
they  are  themselves  worth  coming 
across  the  ocean  to  see!  If  I  had 
wanted  anything  else  to  convince 
me  of  the  necessity  of  fighting  for 
better  work  horses  in  the  South  this 
trip  to  Europe  would  have  supplied 
it. 

Kingly  horses,    bearing    themsel- 
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ves  as  if  conscious  of  royal  blood, 
strong  as  lions,  but  thoroughly  gen- 
tle, beautiful  in  form,  hauling  gigan- 
tic loads  on  wagons  which  when 
empty  would  alone  make  good  loads 
for  the  miser  able  looking  dray  horses 
belabored  by  negro  drivers  in  our 
Southern  towns— and  doing  it  all 
with  such  majestic  and  rythmical 
movements  that  it  is  a  positive  pleas- 
ure just  to  watch  them  for  an  hour 
at  a  time. 

Over  in  Europe    the    farmers    be- 
lieve in  three  things: 
(/)  Good  stock;  (2)  plenty    of  it;  (3) 
good  care  of  it. 

The  only  exception  I  would  make  to 
this  last  statement  is  the  cow.  It 
rather  goes  against  the  arrain  with 
me  to  see  cows  hitched  to  carts  like 
oxen,  as  is  commonly  done  in  many 
European  countries,  especially  Ger- 
many; but  even  these  cows,  I  must 
say  seem  sleek,  well  fed  and  in  good 
spirits.  I  haven't  seen  a  horse's  ribs 
nor  a  cow's  since  I  have  been  in  Eu- 
rope: the  European  will  not  have 
poor  stock. 

Before  passing  to  any  other  ques- 
tion, however,  let  me  correct  any 
impression  that  the  cow  is  discrim- 
inated against  over  h^ie  in  that  she 
must  often  pull  carts  or  plows,  and 
so  assist  in  making  and  harvesting 
the  crops.  In  Europe  everything  works. 
That  is  why  these  countries  support 
ten  to  twenty  times  the  population 
supported  by  similar  areas  in  Amer- 
ica. Even  the  dogs  are  pressed  into 
service,  and  the  little  carts  drawn 
by  one,  two,  or  three  big  dogs  are  a 
common  sight  in  Amsterdam,  Ant- 
werp, and  Brussels. — Clarence    Poe. 


A  Letter. 

(From  Robert  E.  Lee  to  his  son. ) 
You  must  study  to  be  frank  with 
the  world.  Frankness  is  the  child 
of  honesty  and  courage.  Say  just 
what  you  mean  to  do,  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  take  it  for  granted  you 
mean  to  do  right.  If  a  friend  asks 
a  favor,  you  should  grant  it,  if  it  is 
reasonable;  if  not,  tell  him  plainly 
why  you  cannot;  you  would  wrong 
him  and  wrong  yourself  by  equivoca- 
tion of  any  kind. 

Never  do  a  wrong  thing  to  make 
a  friend  or  keep  one;  the  man  who 
requires  you  to  do  so  is  dearly  pur- 
chased at  a  sacrifice.  Deal  kindly, 
but  firmly,  with  all  your  classmates; 
youv/ill  find  it  the  policy  that  wears 
best.  Above  all,  do  not  appear  to 
others  what  you  are  not. 

If  you  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
any  one  tell  him,  not  others,  of  what 
you  complain;  there  is  no  more  dan- 
gerous experiment  than  that  of  un- 
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dertaking  to  be  one  thing  before  a 
man's  face  and  another  behind  his 
back,  We  should  live,  act,  and  say 
nothing  to  the  injury  of  any  one.  It 
is  not  only  best  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  the  path  to  peace  and 
honor. 

In  regard  to  duty,  let  me,  in  con- 
clusion of  this  hasty  letter,  inform 
you  that  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  a  day  of  remarkable  gloom 
and  darkness,— still  known  as  "the 
dark  day,"— a  day  when  the  light 
of  the  sun  was  slowly  extinguished, 
as  if  by  an  eclipse. 

The  Legislature  of  Connetticut 
was  in  session,  and  as  its  members 
saw  the  unexpected  and  unaccounta- 
ble darkness  coming  on,  they  shared 
in  the  general  awe  and  terror.  It 
was  supposed  by  many  that  the 
last  day— the  day  of  judgement- 
had  come.  Some  one,  in  the  con- 
sternation of  the  hour,  moved  an 
adjournment. 

Then  there  arose  an  old  Puritan 
legislator,  Davenport,  of  Stamford, 
and  said  that,  if  the  last  day  had 
come,  he  desired  to  be  found  at  his 
place  doing  his  duty,  and  therefore 
moved  that  candles  be  brught  in, 
so  that  the  House  could  proceed  with 
its  duty. 

There  was  quietness  in  that  man's 
mind,  the  quietness  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom and  inflexible  willingness  to 
obey  present  duty.  Duty,  then,  is 
the  sublimest  word  in  our  language. 
Do  your  duty  in  all  things  like  the 
old  Puritan.  You  cannot  do  more; 
you  should  never  wish  to  do  less. 
Never  let  your  mother  or  me  wear 
one  gray  hair  for  any  lack  of  duty  on 
your  part. — Robert  E.  Lee. 

Man's  Best  Adviser. 

The  best  advice  of  a  friend  is  often 
wrong.     Think  of    the    great   sums 
paid  to  lawyers  and  doctors  for   ad- 
vice.    Think  of  the  hours  of  waiting 
to  see  them,   while  God's    advice    is 
free,  and  we  can  have   it  any    time. 
He  will  tell  you  what  to  do.     Let  no 
man  ask  if  he    prefers   comfort    or 
ease.     He  should  only  ask  the  Lord 
when  he  is  willing  to  do  battle.     1  he 
answer  may    call    for    courage    and 
sacrifice.     It  may   involve    a    re-ar- 
rangement of  your   life    plans,   but 
let  no   man    ask    the    question  who 
fears  the  answer.     It  may  lead    you 
into  the  missson  field,   the  ministry, 
or  a  banking  house,  and   possibly  do 
work  with  a  pick  and  shovel.     If  it's 
God's  call  that  ditches  must  be  dug, 
it's  honorable  work.     No    task    for 
God  is  too  humble  or  too  lofty.     He 
will  help  us  bear  our    burdens,   and 
if  we  are  weak    He    will    make  us 
strong— John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr, 
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HOW  BAD  BOYS  ARE  MADE  OVER. 

The  following  article  on  how  the 
Jackson  Training  School  deals  with 
bad  boys  was  clipped  from  The 
Monroe  Journal: 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School,  loca- 
ted near  Concord,  is  doing  the  most 
important  philanthropic  work  of  any 
institution  in  the  State.  It  is  mak- 
ing good  and  useful  men  out  of  many 
bad  boys,  who,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  continue  to  prey  upon  society,  or 
were  thrown  in  jails  or  put  on  chain 
gangs  with  older  and  hardened  crim- 
inals, would  make  altogether  worth- 
less and  dangerous  citizens.  Yet, 
many  well  informed  people  scarcely 
know  there  is  a  Jackson  Training 
School  or  State  reformatory  in 
North  "Carolina,  much  less  the  good 
work  it  is  doing. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  1907,  the  school  was 
begun.  The  law  permits  the  institu- 
tion to  receive  donations,  and  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  several  liberal  minded 
people  that  the  school  has  made  such 
wonderful  progress  for  the  five  years 
it  has  been  in  existence.  Mr.  Ceasar 
Cone,  of  Greensboro,  one  of  North 
Carolina's  most  successful  business 
men,  has  furnished  the  material  to 
make  the  work  uniforms  for  the  boys 
since  the  opening  of  the  school.  In 
January  1909  the  first  cottage  was 
completed.  It  is  a  gift  by  the  King's 
Daughters  of  North  Carolina,  and 
was  erected  on  a  three  hundred  acre 
tract  of  lurid  which  was  donated  by 
the  city  of  Concord.  Since  that  time 
many  additions  have  been  made — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, contributed  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  build  a  handsome  barn;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Roth,  of  Elkin,  N. 
C,  furnished  the  means  to  erect  the 
Industrial  building,  in  which  is  lo- 
cated the  well  equipped  school  de- 
partment, printing  office,  woodwork- 
ing shops,  engine  room,  and  space  for 
the  storage  of  lumber  and  supplies; 
the  Administratitn  building  and  two 
more  cottages  have  been  constructed; 
and,  at  present,  a  beautiful  chapel  is 
being  built— another  gift  of  the 
King's  daughters.  The  campus  and 
buildings  are  beautiful,  well  arrang- 
ed and  convenient,— visitors  are 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  good  or- 
der of  the  institution. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  estab- 
lishing the  school  very  clearly  shows 
the  purpose  of  the  school.  It  reads 
as  follows:  "Whereas,  it  appears  to 
this  General  Assembly  that  there  are 
in  the  State  many  youths  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  who 
violate  the    criminal  law,   and   that 


while  such  youths  should  be  detained 
and  punished  and  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  good  morals,  and 
how  to  work,  it  would  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  such  youths  and  expedi- 
ent that  they  be  not  associated  with 
older  and  more  hardened  criminals," 
it  further  states,  "That  all  inmates 
shall,  ii  possible,  be  taught  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Holy  Bible,  good  moral 
conduct,  how  to  work  and  be  indus- 
trious." Boys  should  not  be  sent  to 
the  Training  School  as  a  punishment 
for  their  infraction  of  the  law.  The 
school  is  not  a  penal  institution  and 
does  not  attempt  to  administer  pun- 
ishment to  a  boy  for  his  past  wrongs. 
They  are  left  behind  him  forever,  as 
far  as  the  school  is  concerned.  The 
school  tries  to  encourage  him  to  lead 
a  clean  life,  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically,— to  form  correct  habits, 
keep  his  word,  be  obedient  and  indus- 
trious, to  train  his  mind,  learn  a 
trade,  obey  God  and  be  a  man.  His 
record  as  an  inmate  of  the  school  is 
what  makes  him  a  good  or  a  bad 
"prospect"  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers 
of  the  institution. 

Each  boy  goes  to  school  half  the 
day,  and  the  other  half  he  is  at  work 
in  one  of  the  industrial  departments. 
The  course  of  study  given  in  the 
school  department  is  thorough  and 
practical,  and  it  is  amazing  to  notice 
the  progress  that  some  of  the  pupils 
make  in  their  books.  In  the  indus- 
trial department  boys  are  taught 
printing,  farming,  gardening,  wood- 
working and  handling  of  machinery, 
under  skilled  instructors. 

A  regular  period  oi  time  is  set  a- 
side  every  day  for  play  and  recrea- 
tion,— the  boys  give  a  military  drill 
and  take  physical  culture  exercises 
for  an  hour,  then  go  to  the  athletic 
field  for  an  hour  each  afternoon. 
They  take  a  great  interest  in  athlet- 
ics, and  are  especially  fond  of  track 
athletics,  baseball,  and  football.  A 
competent  teacher  has  charge  of  this 
work,  and,  as  a  result,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  boys  is  very  good. 
Devotional  services  are  held  in  the 
cottages  and  school  department  daily, 
a  very  interesting  and  efficient  Sun- 
day School  is  operated  by  the  officers 
of  the  institution,  the  boys  attend 
service  every  Sunday  at  one  of  the 
neighboring  churches,  and  frequent- 
ly some  of  the  most  noted  ministers 
of  the  South  visit  the  school  and 
make  addresses  especially  to  the 
boys. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  semi- 
military  and  is  strict — the  policy  be- 
ing mild  firmness.  Most  of  the  boys 
sent  to  the  school  are  said  to  be  incor- 
rigible, and  unmanageable  by  their 
parents.     This  condition    in  a  boy  is 


soon  overcome  by  the  system  used  in 
the  government  of  the  boys.  A  boy 
soon  finds  himself  doing  involuntari- 
ly what  the  other  boys  are  doing. 
Many  boys  who  are  classed  as  incor- 
rigibles  before  going  to  the  school 
become  respectful  and  obedient 
without  the  use  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. Corporal  punishment  is  in- 
flicted only  when  necessary  to  en- 
force discipline  or  correct  evil  ha- 
bits. This  punishment  is  almost 
entirely  inflicted  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  boys,  and  always  in  the 
right  spirit  by  the  officers.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  fact,  that  the  steady  oc- 
cupation and  regular  habits  of  the 
boys  are  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
discipline.  No  idleness  or  slothful- 
ness  is  allowed.  The  boys  must  eat 
and  sleep  regularly  and  keep  clean. 
When'  these  rules  are  enforced  to- 
gether with  steady  work,  which 
proves  interesting  and  instructive  to 
the  boys,  their  government  becomes 
much  easier  than  former  acquain- 
tances would  suspect.  The  officers 
learn  boy  nature,  and  the  priv- 
ileges and  honors  that  a  boy  priz- 
es are  allowed  him  when  he  proves 
himself  worthy  of  them.  A  boy,  more 
than  any  other  being  in  the  world,  is 
influenced  by  environment. 

Everyone  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  knows  that  many  of  the  boys 
are  being  saved  for  the  State,  and 
that  they  will  in  the  future,  render 
a  distinct  service  in  some  important 
lines  of  human  endeavor.  The  out- 
door life  which  they  lead,  the  strict 
though  kind  discipline,  the  regular 
hours  for  work  and  play,  the  whole- 
some food,  all  combine  in  producing 
a  splended  lot  of  vigorous  and  ambi- 
tious boys. 

The  capacity  of  the  school  is  en- 
tirely too  small  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  State  for  an  institution  of  this  na- 
ture. At  present,  there  are  accommo- 
dations at  the  school  for  only  ninety 
boys.  The  trustees  are  desirous  of 
doubling  this  number  to  meet  the  de- 
mand at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
There  should  be  accommodations  for, 
at  least,  an  average  of  three  from 
each  county  in  the  State.  The  public 
spirited  men  and  women  of  North 
Carolina  will  find  in  this  institution 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  join  the 
state  in  this  great  humanitarian 
and  conservation  work.  Those  who 
have  a  lively  interest  in  boy  life  and 
who  give  a  passing  thought  to  less 
fotunate  folks,  are  urged  to  visit  the 
institution.  There  are  in  the  insti- 
tution no  skeleton  closets.  The  pub- 
lic, knowing  what  is  done  here,  can- 
not help  from  being  deeply  inter- 
ested. 
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AS  TO  REVENUE  AND  TAXATION-THE  AMENDMENT 

By  Maj.  H.  A.  London. 

The  election  next  November  is 
not  yet  attracting  the  attention 
which  its  importance  demands.  There 
is  very  little  interest  taken  in  the 
election  of  the  candidates  for  State 
offices  because  there  are  so  few  to 
be  elected,  but,  although  their  elec- 
tion does  not  arouse  much  interest, 
yet  the  election  or  voting  on  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendments 
ought  to  arouse  much  interest  and 
attract  much  attention.  Their  adop- 
tion or  ratification  by  the  voters  of 
the  State  next  November  will  make 
that  election  of  very  great  import- 
ance, of  more  importance  than  the 
election  of  a  few  officers.  The  vot- 
ers of  this  State  ought  to  consider 
and  study  these  amendments  care- 
fully, for  their  adoption  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  State. 

Thus  far  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  opposition  to  most  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments.  That  one  which 
seems  to  be  most  discussed  and  op- 
posed is  the  one  relating  to  revenue 
and  taxation,  and  it  is  really  the 
most  important  of  them  all.  In  order 
that  our  readers  may  read  it  and 
think  over  it  we  publish  it  in  full  in 
another  column.  After  reading  it 
carefully  put  it  away  for  frequent 
reference.  This  amendment  strikes 
out  all  of  the  sections  of  article  five 
and  section  nine  of  article  seven  of 
our  present  constitution  and  inserts 
in  lieu  thereof  the  sections  set  forth 
therein. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  per- 
sons and  papers  tnat  certain  "inter- 
ests" are  opposing  this  amendment, 
but  it  is  not  stated  what  those  inter- 
ests are  or  whom  they  concern  most 
seriously.  Without  knowing  anything 
as  to  the  truthfulness  of  such  an  al- 
legation we  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted,  for  we  be- 
lieve its  adoption  will  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  State  and  its  people. 
Nearly  everybody  admits  that  our 
present  laws  relating  to  revenue  and 
taxation  are  not  adequate  or  just. 
All  efforts  to  improve  them  seem  to 
fail  because  of  the  present  constitu- 
tional restrictions,  and  the  only  way 
by  which  they  can  be  improved  is  by 
amending  the  constitution.  At  least 
the  proposed  amendment  will  give 
the  future  legislatures  a  better  op- 
portunity for  making  needed  im- 
provements. 

This  writer  may  be  excused  for 
making  a  personal  reference.  While 
a  Senator  in  the  legislature  of  1901 
and  again  in  1903,  we  were  on  the 
sub-committee  that  framed  the  reve- 
nue bills  of  those  two  sessions,    and 


we  have  some  personal  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  in  trying  to  im- 
prove our  revenue  laws.  That  sub- 
committee held  meetings  not  only 
in  the  day  time,  but  nearly  every 
night  until  late,  and  worked  most 
assidiuously  and  faithfully  in  trying 
to  make  improvements  in  our  ex- 
isting revenue  laws,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  state  that  the  bills  report- 
ed by  the  committee  were  highly 
complimented  by  the  press  of  the 
State  and  the  public  generally  as  the 
best  revenue  bills  that  had  ever  bean 
adopted  in  this  State.  But,  of  course 
even  those  bills  when  enacted  into 
law  did  not  give  satisfaction  and  did 
not  accomplish  the  purposes  wish- 
ed for,  and  it  was  alleged  with  just 
grounds  that  no  revenue  law  could 
be  passed  that  would  accomplisn  the 
desired  results  until  the  present 
constitution  was  amended. 

One  of  the  advantages  that  is  urged 
in  favor  of  this  amendment  is  that  it 
allows  a  "segregation"  of  State  and 
local  sources  of  revenue.  That  is,  the 
taxes  derived  from  one  class  of  prop- 
erty may  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
counties  that  pay  it,  and  taxes  from 
another  source  may  be  applied  exclu- 
sively to  State  purposes.  Segrega- 
tion of  sources  of  State  and  local  reve- 
nues is  now  in  practical  operation  in 
many  of  the  progressive  States  in 
the  Union,  such  as  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Virginia  and 
other  States,  and  it  gives  very  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  Why  then  should 
we  not  try  it  here  in  North  Caroli- 
na? 

In  reading  the  proposed  amend- 
ment it  will  be  seen  that  its  provis- 
ions are  not  compulsory  or  manda- 
tory but  only  permissive,  and  if  any 
future  Legislature  should  not  wish 
to  enact  a  revenue  bill  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions  why  it  can  go 
back  to  the  old  system  somewhat 
like  "the  sow  that  returns  to  its  wal- 
low." But  we  venture  the  prediction 
that  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
and  the  next  Legislature  enacts  a 
revenue  law  according  to  its  provis- 
ions, no  future  Legislature  will  re- 
turn to  our  present  system  of  revenue 
and  taxation! 


THIRTEEN 

a  red  flag,  or  people  would  put  signs, 
with  'DANGER!'  in  great  big  letters, 
before  every  vine  in  the  woods,  just 
as  they  do  when  the  ice  is  thin  on 
the  skating  pond,"  said  Nell.  "I 
can  never  tell  it  from  the  old  Virgin- 
ia creeper  that  has  grown  over  our 
porch  ever  since  I  was  born.  They 
look  just  alike,  I'm  shure." 

"Oh,  no,  they  don't !  And  if  you 
don't  want  to  get  your  hands  all  red, 
and  your  face  swollen,  as  you  did  last 
year,  I  can  tell  you  how  to  know  when 
to  run,  just  as  easily  as  I  can  count 
.One,  Two,  three— off!'  "  laughed 
Fred,  who  spent  much  time  in  the 
woods,  learning  things  seldom  found 
in  books. 

"I  wish  you  would,  then,  for  I 
never  feel  safe  when  I  go  on  a  picnic, 
or  gathering  wild  flowers.  I'm  al- 
ways afraid  I  shall  come  home  poison- 
ed. 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at 
the  leaves  in  summer  and  at  the  ber- 
ries in  the  fall,"  said  Fred.  "If  the 
leaves  have  five  fingers,  you  may 
safely  put  your  hand  on  them,  for 
they  belong  to  the  friendly  creeper: 
but  if  they  have  but  three  fingers 
you  must  not  touch  them,  for  they 
are  poison  ivy.  In  the  fall,  the  ber- 
ries of  the  Virginia  creeper  are  red, 
while  those  of  the  poison  ivy  are 
white. 

"You  can  always  tell  the  ivy  from 
the  creeper  if  you  remember, — 
'Fingers  three, 
Turn  and  flte! 
Fingers  five, 
Let  them  thrive! 
Berries  white, 
Poisonous  sight! 
Berries  red, 
Have  no  dread!' 
"That's  fine,  Fred!     I  feel  quite 
safe  now.     It  sounds  like  a  charm, 
or  something.      Whenever  I  am  in 
doubt  agein,  I'll  say, 

'Fingers  three' 
Turn  and  flee!"   ' 


Poison  Ivy. 

Extracts  from  a  story  in  the  Nor- 
mal Instructor  and   Primary    Plans. 

"Be  careful  of  the  poison  ivy!" 
mamma  warned  Nell  when  she  went 
to  gather  flowers  in  the  wooc's  be- 
yond the  orchard. 

"Dear  me!     I  wish  it  would  wear 


Nothing  Left. 

The  steamer  rolled  and  pitched  in 
the  mountainous  waves,  and  Algy 
was  very  seasick. 

"Deah  boy, "he  groaned,  "promise 
me  you  will  send  my  remains  to  my 
people."     An  hour  passed. 

"Deah,  boy  "  feebly  moaned  Algy, 
"you  needn't  bother  about  sending 
my  remains  home — there  won't  be 
any." — Exchange. 


If  thou  desire  beyond  measure  the 
things  that  are  present,  thou  shalt 
lose  those  which  are  heavenly  and 
eternal.— Thomas  A.  Kempis. 


FOURTEEN 
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INSTITUTIONAL    NOTES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening  a- 
mong  our  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  J.  Henry 
Crawley. 

Dewey  Johnson  and  Robert  Lloyd 
were  pleased  to  have  their  parents 
visit  them. 

Our  water  supply  has  been  great- 
ly improved  since  the  air  pump  has 
been  installed. 

The  barn  force  have  been  very 
busy  for  the  past  week  hauling 
lumber  and  stone  for  the  new  chapel. 

Mrs.  Fox,  matron  of  the  King's 
Daughters'  Cottage,  is  spending  her 
vacation  at  her  home  in  Lenoir,  N. 
C. 

Work  on  the  new  chapel  is  pro- 
gressing nicely.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived a  load  of  lumber'  and  stone 
for  it. 

John  Seabrooks,  of  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  is  our  latest  arrival.  We  now 
have  a  large  crowd  of  boys  here  at 
the  school. 

Earnest  Moore,  of  Statesville,  N. 
C,  has  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. Everyone  wishes  him  suc- 
cess in  his  new  life. 

All  of  the  boys  were  pleased  to  at- 
tend the  Cabarrus  County  Sunday 
School  Convention  at  Cold  Springs. 
We  took  our  choir  with  us. 

Our  canning  outfit  has  come  into 
use  again.  For  several  days  the 
force  has  been  canning  beans.  We 
have  canned  a  good  many  berries 
also. 

During  the  protracted  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  Rocky  Ridge 
Methodist  Church,  many  of  the  boys 
were  allowed  to  attend  the  night 
services. 

It  is  almost  harvest  time  here. 
The  barn  force  is  busy  fixing  and 
hauling  so  as  not  to  be  bothered 
when  it  is  time  to  harvest  their  crop. 
They  are  now  working  on  turnip 
patches. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Corzine,  one  of  of  our 
farm  instructors,  has  had  an  opera- 
tion performed  on  his  leg.  We  are 
glad  to  report  that  he  is  speedily  re- 
covering and  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
resume  his  work. 

Our  base-ball  team  has  made  a 
pretty  good  record.  It  has  played 
thirteen  games  and  lost  three.  We 
have  played  most  of  the  hardest 
teams  in  the  county  and  have  beat 
everything  we  have  tackled. 


Much  interest  is  being  shown  in 
our  Literary  Societies.  The  Cone 
Literary  Society  has  appointed  a 
constitutional  committee  to  revise  its 
constitution.  They  expect  to  submit 
the  revised  edition  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Boger,  our  superintendent, 
has  offered  a  prize  to  any  member 
of  the  barn  force  who  keeps  his 
team  of  horses  in  the  best  shape  un- 
til Christmas.  Every  member  of 
this  force  is  working  hard  to  beat 
the  others. 

All  of  the  boys  and  officers  attend- 
ed the  Cabarrus  County  Sunday 
School  Convention  held  at  Cold 
Springs.  The  boys  were  the  guests 
of  that  community  for  dinner.  The 
dinner  we  had  was  fit  for  a  king. 
Mr.  Alfred  Lefler  knows  who  to  call 
upon  when  a  good  and  sumptuous 
dinner  is  to  be  served  at  his  church 
gatherings.  We  thank  the  people 
of  that  district,  very  much  for  the 
kind  hospitality  which  they  showed 
to  us  on  this  occasion.  The  boys 
will  never  forget  this  kindness.  Their 
appreciation  cannot  be  expressed, 
but  can  only  be  felt.  We  were  pleas- 
ed to  take  our  choir  with  us.  There 
will  be  a  silver  loving  cup  offered  to 
the  choir  which  sings  the  eld  familiar 
hymns  the  best  next  year.  Our  choir 
is  now  at  work  on  some  old  hymns 
which  they  expect  to  use  in  this 
contest. 


Play  Ball! 

Ten  thousand  men,  women  and 
small  boys  are  seated  around  the 
"diamond." 

The  "rooters"  settle  themselves 
comfortably  in  the  shade  of  the 
grandstand,  and  the  "fans"  adjust 
themselves  as  best  they  can  to  the 
dull  misery  of  the  bleaching  boards. 

"Clang!  clang!"  goes  the  bell.  The 
two  "nines"  take  their  places  and 
the  audience  draws  a  quick  breath. 

"Play  ball!"  shouts  the  umpire, 
and  the  game  begins.  With  the 
precision  of  a  delicate  machine  the 
work  goes  on,  until  a  slide  down  to 
second  and  a  false  judgment  agitates 
the  players  like  a  blow  struck  on  the 
crazy  bone.  A  wild  kick  from  Buck 
Ewing,  an  angry  remonstrance  from 
Captain  Ansyn — "white  stockings" 
dancing  up  and  "red  stockings" 
dancing  down — criminations  and  re- 
criminations; the  game  stopped;  the 
mischief  to  pay,  and  ten  thousand 
people  who  came  to  see  a  hot  game 
played  out  in  a  couple  of  hours,  sit 
staring  at  a  trivial  row  which  they 
neither  understand  nor  care  a  tup- 
pence about. 


Watch  that  mass  of  human  beings! 
An  angiy  buzz  arises  from  it.  A 
spasmodic  movement  shoots  through 
it.  It  writhes  and  undulates  like  a 
hive  of  bees  about  to  swarm.  It 
contracts  like  a  vast  serpent  coiled 
around  its  victims,  ready  to  give 
them  its  deadly  squeeze.  Suddenly 
a  wild,  incomprehensible  roar  arises. 

"Play  ball!  Play  ball!  Play    ball!" 

The  vast  organism  has  uttered  its 
final  command.  What  does  it  care 
about  the  personal  grievances  or 
gusty  passions  of  the  players?  It 
has  its  rights — this  vast  organism — 
and  will  maintain  them.  It  has  paid 
for  its  sport.  It  demands  "value 
received." 

"Play  ball!  Settle  your  differen- 
ces where  else  you  will — over  the 
fence,  behind  the  barn— anywhere 
but  here!     Play  ball!" 

And  this  is  the  stern,  imperative, 
the  inviolable  command  of  the  vast 
human  organism  we  call  "Society," 
before  whose  gaze  we  are  all  of  us 
players. 

What  do  people  care  for  our  petty 
grievances,  or  our  little  indisposi- 
tions? Each  one  of  us  is  expected 
to  render  some  service  for  value  re- 
ceived, and  if  we  do  not  do  it  cheer- 
fully and  soon,  we  hear  the  angry 
muttering  firsc  and  then  the  fierce 
outcry:     "Play  ball!" 

What  do  we  educate  these  child- 
ren in  our  public  schools  for?  Is  it 
to  give  them  tastes  that  make  them 
scorn  the  toil  of  life  and  sit  around 
in  idleness?  Not  much.  You,  grad- 
uates of  Hughes  and  Woodward  and 
Walnut  Hills;  of  Yale  and  Harvard 
and  Cornell.     "Play  ball!" 

What  do  we  hire  you  preachers 
and  teachers  and  postmen  and  police- 
men and  street  cleaners  and  firemen 
and  night  watchmen  for?  Is  it  to 
nurse  your  grievances  and  fuss  be- 
cause you  are  not  better  paid?  "Play 
ball!" 

What  do  we  pay  our  Congressmen 
and  Senators  for?  Is  it  to  sit  in  the 
halls  of  legislation  and  quarrel  and 
dicker  and  chew  their  little  rags,  and 
leave  the  great  organism  of  eighty 
million  souls  to  writhe  and  twist 
upon  their  bleaching  boards?     No! 

"Play  ball— everybody!"  We  have 
had  enough  arguing  and  explaining 
and  fussing.      "Play  ball!" 


Man  is  made  to  know  as  much  as 
possible,  to  do  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  be  as  good  as  possible.  In 
the  sphere  of  knowledge,  in  the 
sphere  of  action,  in  the  sphere  of 
character,  faith  is  the  one  element 
that  gives  life  and  power  to  please 
God. ---Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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SENATOR  VEST'S  SPEECH. 

From  Literary  Digest. 


Down  in  Johnson  County,  Missouri, 
they  are  erecting  in  the  county  court- 
house a  commemorative  tablet  to  a 
man  who  made  a  speech  there  about 
a  dog.  It  wasn't  a  real  speech;  it 
was  just  a  few  words  addrest  to  the 
jury  by  a  man  who  was  a  lover  of 
dogs,  and  who  was  trying  to  prove 
that  killing  a  man's  dog  is  a  real  and 
tangible  injury  to  the  man.  The 
lawyer  who  made  the  address  was 
the  late  Senator  George  G.  Vest.  All 
through  the  trial,  so  tradition  states, 
the  Senator  paid  scant  attention  to 
the  defense,  the  evidence,  or  the  wit- 
nesses. The  Kansas  City  Journal 
continues: 

When  the  time  came  for  the  at- 
torneys to  argue  the  case,  the  Sena- 
tor opened  no  ponderous  legal  tones. 
He  cited  no  learned  decisions  and  ap- 
pealed tonovellumed  "authorities." 
He  merely  stept  forward  to  the  jury 
box,  and  in  a  conversational  tone, 
without  any  attempt  at  oratorical 
effect,  delivered  this  masterful  little 
etching  of  eloquence  which  has  pas- 
sed into  a  classic  in  the  literature  of 
the  law  and  the  humanities: 

"Gentlemen    of      the  jury:     The 
best  friend  a  man  has  in  this    world 
may  turn  against  him    and   become 
his  enemy.     The  son  and  the  daugh- 
ter that  he  has    reared   with   loving 
care  may  become  ungrateful.  Those 
who  are  nearest  and  dearest    to    us, 
those  whom  we  trust  with  our    hap- 
piness and  our  good  name,  may  be- 
come traitors    to    their  faith.     The 
money  that  a  man  has  he  may  lose. 
It   flies    away    from   him    when    he 
needs    it  most.     Man's    reputation 
may  be  sacrificed  in  a    moment    of 
ill-considered     action.     The    people 
who  are    prone    to    fall   upon    their 
knees  and  do  us  honor  when  success 
is  with  us  may  be  the  first  to  throw 
the  stone  of  malice  when  failure  set- 
tles its  cloud  upon    our  heads.     The 
one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  a  man 
may  have  in  this  selfish    world,    the 
one  that  never  deserts  him,  the  one 
that   never    proves     ungrateful    or 
treacherous,  is  his  dog. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury:  A  man's 
dog  stands  by  him  in  prosperity  and 
poverty,  in  health  and  in  sickness.  He 
will  sleep  on  the  cold  ground,  when 
the  wintry  winds  blow  and  the  snow 
drives  fiercely.  He  will  kiss  the 
hand  that  has  no  food  to  offer.  He 
will  lick  the  sores  and  wounds  that 
come  in  the  encounter  with  the 
roughness  of  the  world.  He  guards 
the  sleep  of  his  pauper  master  as  if 
he  were  a  prince.  "When  all  other 
friends  desert,  he    remains.     When 


riches  take    wings    and    reputation 
falls  to  pieces,  he  is  as    constant    in 
his  love  as  the  sun    in    its    journey 
through    the    heavens.     If  fortune 
drives  the  master  forth,  an  outcast 
in  the  world,  friendless    and    home- 
less, the  faithful  dog  asks  no  higher 
privilege    than    to    accompany  him 
to  guard    him   against    danger,    to 
fight     against     his    enemies.     And 
when  the  last  scene  of  all  comes  and 
death  takes  his  master  and  his  body 
is  laid  away  in    the  cold  ground,   no 
matter  if  all    other    friends    pursue 
their  way,  there   by    his    graveside 
will  the    noble    dog    be    found,   his 
head  between  his  paws  and  his  eyes 
open  in  alert  watchfulness,    faithful 
and  true  even  to  death." 

It  is  also  part  of  the  history  of 
the  case  that  the  jury,  not  with  un- 
wet  eyes,  gave  a  verdict  for  the 
Senator's  client  without  leaving  the 
jury  box. 

Jimmie:  A  Sketch  From  Life. 

can't     you      enter,     Ned 


"Anr 
truely?" 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  possibly, 
Jimmie;  it  costs  so  much  to  hire  a 
wheel,  and  we  haven't  any  spare 
cash,  you  know." 

Jimmie  drew  himself  closer  into 
his  big  brother's  arms  and  sat,  quite 
silent,  looking  out  through  the 
small,  dingy  window  into  the  cheer- 
less street.  Suddenly  he  sat  upright, 
with  a  jerk  that  sent  a  twinge  of 
pain  through  his  twisted  back,  and 
began  to  pound  Ned's  shoulder  vig- 
orously in  his  excitdment. 

"Yes,  you  can,  you  can,  "  he 
almost  shouted;  "you  can  take  the 
crutch  money,  and  it  don't  make  no 
odds  about  me.  We'll  get  some 
more;  and  anyway,  one  of  the  old 
ones  is  good  yet.  Say  you  will,  Ned! 
Say  you  will,  please!" 

Ned's  face  had  grown  a  dusky  red 
under  its  freckles,  and  his  eyes  were 
shining.  Since  his  mother  died 
he  had  given  up  everything  for 
Jimmie.  Poor  Jim,  with  the  back 
that  was  so  bad  o'nights!  He  had 
scarcely  dared  to  let  himself  think 
of  the  pulic  school  bicycle  race  an- 
nounced in  black  letters  from  every 
tree  and  fence  that's  to  take  place 
next  week.  He  had  practised  when- 
ever he  could  borrow  a  wheel,  and 
the  fellows  were  good  natured 
enough  to  lend  theirs  frequently. 

Strong  and  light  of  build,  he  was 
a  fine  rider,  and  many  of  the  others 
openly  regretted  that,  he  could  not 
enter  for  the  race,  while  one  or  two 
were  meanly  glad. 


FIFTEEM 

To  be  sixteen,  a  boy  full  of  life  and 
spirits,  and  yet  to  have  such  depriva- 
tions to  bear  was  hard,  and  tonight 
it  had  seemed  doubly  so.  Ned  won- 
dered, as  he  gave  Jimmie  an  awk- 
ward hug,  if  the  little  boy  knew  how 
many  times  he  had  put  away  the 
tempting  thought  of  the  money  sav- 
ed, penny  by  penny,  to  buy  the  new 
crutches.  The  old  ones  were  short 
and  broken  besides,  and  poor  little 
Jim  had  limped  patiently  for  many 
months.  Ned  really  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  and  was  having  a  hard 
fight  when  Jim  broke  the  silence. 

"Why  don't  you  say  yes,  Ned?  I 
want  you  to;  and  then  when  you  get 
the  prize  you  can  buy  them  easy  and 
have  a  lot  left  over." 

"Jimmie,  you're  a  brick,  and  I 
just  will  try.  My!  but  won't  it  be 
fun?  I'll  get  that  wheel  that's  for 
rent  at  Murray's,  and  if  I  don't  z-i-p 
along!  You  won't  be  able  to  see  me 
for  the  dust." 

For  days  after  that  Ned  was  in  a 
fever  of  excitement.  When  it  came 
to  be  bedtime  every  night  Jimmie 
settled  himself  comfortably  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  Ned  was  rub- 
bed. The  weak  little  bands  seemed 
tireless  as  they  pinched  and  pound- 
ed at  the  muscles  of  arms  and  legs. 
"I'm  the  trainer,"  Jim  declared, 
"and  my  man's  got  to  win." 

He  was  the  housekeeper  besides, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  he 
gave  Ned  back  most  of  the  money 
which  was  usually  spent  for  food. 

"We'll  just  have  bread  and  milk 
this  whole  week,  Ned.  That's  the 
way  fellers  train.  I  guess  I  know. 
And  then  you'll  have  more  money 
for  the  wheel." 

"But  that  makes  you  train,  too, 
Jimmie.  and  that  ain't  fair." 

"'Tis  fair,  too!  Milk's  good  for 
cripples  same  as  strong  fellers  like 
you." 

The  night  before  the  race,  poor 
little  Jim  was  restless,  and  Ned  was 
up  nearly  all  night.  The  rubbing 
and  the  fasting,  the  constant  strain 
of  excitement  had  made  inroads  on 
Jim's  small  supply  of  strength.  As 
the  two  sat  at  breakfast,  heavy-eyed, 
pale-faced,  and  very  tired,  they  look- 
ed at  each  other  half  despairingly. 

"It's  no  use,  Jim.  I  can't  go,  I 
feel  rocky,  and  you  aren't  fit  to  be 
left." 

Then  Jim  burst  into  tears.  All 
the  weariness  and  nervousness  came 
out  in  the  torrent  of  sobs  that  shook 
his  frail  body.  Ned  was  fright- 
ened. 

'Jimmie,  don't,  don't  cry,  now 
don't!  I'll  race,  and  I'll  win,  too. 
Cheer  up,  now,  Jimmie!  Don't  be 
such  a  kid!     I'll  take  you  down  my- 
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self,  and  you  can  sit  in  the  stand  and 
yell  when  I  go  by." 

"Ye-es,  I  will,"  choked  Jimmie, 
consoled.  "I'll  yell  fer  all  I'm 
worth." 

Two  hours  later  the  ladies  in  the 
grand  stand  noticed  a  childish  figure 
with  a  pale  eager  face  bending  over 
the  railing;  and  as  the  half-clad  con- 
testants whirled  into  place  below, 
Jim  leaned  far  out  and  waved  his 
hand  frantically.  It  was  time  for 
the  start.  All  was  silence;  then  a 
ringing  note,  and  they  were  off. 
The  yellow  colors  on  Ned's  arm 
flashed  in  the  sun  as  he  sped  past; 
the  rented  wheel  kept  pace  with  the 
others.  Around  once  more,  and 
Jim's  face  was  white.  Ned  was 
falling  behind.  Two,  three  had 
passed  him,  and  the  others  were 
gaining  steadily.  A  cheer  went  up 
for  the  blue,  for  the  red.  Then  the 
little  trainer  gathered  himself  to- 
gether and  in  shrill  treble  called 
"Yeller,  yeller!  Rah,  rah!  Go  it, 
Ned!" 

Ned  glanced  up.  His  face  was  set, 
and  by  a  glance  he  lost  giound.  But 
his  courage  was  renewed,  and  he 
struggled  on.  Jim  turned  in  desper- 
ation to  the  crowd  behind. 

"Please,  won't  you  yell  for  Ned?" 
he  half  shrieked.  'Yell  for  my  Ned, 
the  one  with  the  yellow,  yellow,  yel- 
low; Rah,  rah,  rah!"  He  pounded 
with  his  crutch,  he  clapped  his  hands, 
he  screamed,  and  the  crowd  caught 
his  ethusiasm.  One  good-natured 
young  man  started  it,  and  little  by 
little  the  whole  stand  appreciated 
the  situation,  and  in  a  moment  was 
on  its  feet  giving  deafening  shouts 
for  the  "Yellow,  yellow!"  inter- 
spersed with  "Brace  up,  Ned!"  Go 
it,  Ned!  Rah,  rah,  rah!" 

It  came  to  Ned  in  a  dream  as  he 
whirled  past.  He  heard  his  name; 
he  heard  the  cheer.  Perhaps  he  was 
winning.  He  did  not  dare  look.  Once 
more  around.  He  bent  over  the 
bar,  and  his  muscles  turned  to  steel. 
He  passed  the  red  with  a  sudden 
spurt,  and  the  blue  was  just  ahead. 
He  is  gaining;  his  handlebar  reaches 
the  other's  saddle,  passes  it,  and  with 
a  desperate,  awkward  unscientific 
plunge  the  rented  wheel  has  cleared 
the  line,  and  Ned  has  tumbled  off 
in  a  dead  faint. 

The  hurrahs  were  sounding  in  the 
air,  and  the  little  trainer  was  sobbing 
with  his  head  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
good-natured  young  man,  who  wasn't 
ashamed  of  the  tears  in  his  own  eyes. 
It  was  this  new  friend  who  took  both 
boys  home,  the  exhausted  victor  and 
little  Jim,  still  trembling  and  sodbing 
for  joy. 


But  this  is  not  quite  all.  Because 
it  is  a  true  story,  I  must  tell  you  the 
rest.  The  prize  money  bought  the 
crutcnes;  and  now,  if  you  will  go 
some  day  to  Ned's  house,  the  good 
housekeeper  will  let  you  in.  Jim  him- 
self will  show  you  Ned's  fine  new 
wheel,  which  the  little  brother  pol- 
ishes and  oils  daily;  and  you  will  be 
told  that  it  came  from  the  great  fac- 
tory where  Ned  and  the  good-na- 
tured young  man  are  both  at  work. 
Jimmie  is  sure  that  the  factory  be- 
longs to  Ned,  and  the  young  man 
only  smiles. — Mrs.  Grace  Duffield 
Goodwin,  in  Central  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 

Bravery  Of  a  Boy. 

"One  of  the  harvest  acts  I  ever 
witnessed  during  the  whole  war," 
said  an  officer  in  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  "was  that  of  a  young 
soldier  who  was  probably  not  over 
sixteen.  We  had  thought  of  him  as 
only  a  boy,  although  he  went  with 
the  regiment  on  all  of  its  marches 
and  lived  with  it  in  all  its  encamp- 
ments. 

"One  day  there  was  a  fierce  en" 
gagement.  In  the  midst  of  it  a 
bullet  struck  this  boy  in  the  breast, 
and  he  fell.  Our  colonel  ordered 
his  men  to  dismount,  and  as  he  him- 
self sprang  from  his  horse,  the  boy 
called  out  in  a  weak  voice,  'I 
hold  your  horse,  colonel!" 

"Stopping  in  the  midst  of 
storm  of  bullets  to  gaze  in  pity 
the  white,  boyish  face,  the  colonel 
said,  'But  you  can't  do  that,  lad — 
you  are  dying.' 

"I  know  I  am,  colonel,'  the  gal- 
lant boy  replied,  'But  I  can  hold  the 
reins  when  I  am  dead.' 

"The  colonel  placed  the  bridle  in 
the  trembling  hands  and  went  for- 
ward. When  the  fight  was  over  he 
hurried  back  and  found  the  boy  lying 
dead,  the  bridle  reins  still  wrapped 
tightly  round  his  limp  right  hand." 
— Youth, s  Companion. 
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Do  It  Now. 


There  is  never  so  easy  a  time  to 
do  a  hard  thing  as  the  first  opportu- 
nity we  get  for  its  doing.  Every 
postponement  then  makes  the  task 
harder.  It  may  seem  stupendously 
hard  when  we  first  face  it;  it  will 
never  be  so  easy  again.  Efficient 
workers  have  learned,  therefore,  al- 
ways to  put  their  hardest  tasks  a- 
head  of  the  easier  ones,  when  they 
can  take  their  choice.  The  early 
morning,  immediately  upon  enter- 
ins  the  day's  work  is  a  good  time  to 
plunge  into  the  hardest  things    that 


await  us.  After  that  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  pass  on  to  the  easier  tasks 
and  get  them  done. 

But  how  often  we  take  the  invit- 
ingly easier  ones  first,  and  find  out 
by  night  time  that  the  day  has  been 
frittered  away  on  them  while  the 
hardest  one  is  left  over  to  be  done 
"to-morrow,"  as  it  has  been  for  so 
many  days  in  the  past!  Rising  up 
early  in  the  morning  seemed  to  be  a 
favorite  practice  among  the  Bible 
men  of  strength  when  they  had  hard 
work  on  hand.  We  may  be  sure 
they  did  not  rise  up  early  in  order  to 
do  the  thing  late  that  afteanoon. 
With  most  of  us,  hardest  things  first, 
or  hardest  things  not  at  all,  must  be- 
come the  habit  of  our  life. — Great 
Thoughts. 


Life's  Little  Day. 

One  secret  of  a  sweet  and  happy 
Christian  life  is  learning  to  live  by  the 
day.  It  is  the  long  stretches  that  tire 
us.  We  think  of  life  as  a  whole,  run- 
ning on  for  us.  We  cannot  carry  this 
load  until  we  are  three-score  and  ten. 
We  cannot  fight  this  battle  continual- 
ly for  half  a  century.  But  really  there 
are  no  long  stretches.  Life  does  not 
come  to  us  all  at  one  time;  it  comes 
only  a  day  at  a  time.  Even  tomorrow 
is  never  ouis  till  it  becomes  today, 
and  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it  but  to  pass  to  it  a  fair  and 
good  inheritance  in  today's  work  well 
done  and  today's  life  well  lived. 

It  is  a  blessed  secret,  this  of  living 
by  the  day.  Any  one  can  carry  his 
burden,  however  heavy,  till  night- 
fall. Any  one  can  do  his  work,  how- 
ever hard,  for  one  day.  Any  one  can 
live  sweetly,  patiently,  loving,  pure- 
ly, till  the  sun  goes  down.  And  this  is 
all  that  life  ever  really  means  to  us-- 
just  one  little  day.  "Do  todav'sduty, 
fight  today's  temptation,  and  do  not 
weaken  and  distract  yourself  by 
looking  forward  to  things  you  can- 
not see,  and  could  not  understand  if 
you  saw  them."  God  gives  us  night 
to  shut  down  the  darkness  on  our 
little  days.  We  cannot  see  beyond. — 
British  Weekly. 


Service  is  ever  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  love;  it  is  love  in  action. 
Even  God,  the  Allwise,  could  find  no 
better  way  of  revealing  to  us  that  he 
is  the  All-loving,  too,  than  the  way  of 
sacrifice  and  service.  Lo,  "the  Son 
of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,"  and,  taking 
upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant 
.  he  humbled  himself  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross." — Anon. 
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Pure  Lithia 
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Pure  and 
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Company 

Lincolnton,  N.  C, 

For  Prices 

and  Information. 
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The    Southern     Railway    Co. 

The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 

THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 

PROGRESSIVE  POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  make  its  policies  as  helpful  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  people 
of  that  Section. 

Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co- 
operates with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  desirable  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity,  live  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  its 
lines  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agricultural  education. 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily  the  Company  has  appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  co-operation. 

All  of  the  co-operative  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to  all  persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address.   . 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land    and   Industrial   Agent 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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pVERY  SOLID  STRUCTURE  is  the 

realization  of  somebody's  imagination. 
Air  castles  are  the  shadows  ol  coming 
events.  Brains  count,  and  thought  is  real 
property  in  embryo.  Therefore  thinkers, 
investors,  men  ol  learning,  all  who,  with 
continued  life,  can  produce,  have  the  chance 
to  insure  the  value  ol  their  future  labor  like 
real  ships  and  houses.  —Selected. 
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A  HINT. 


Any  man  or  woman,  who  feels  an  interest  in 
unfortunate  youth,  and  can  spare  a  day  from 
pressing  duties,  can  go  out  in  the  average  town 
and  secure  without  trouble  at  least  twenty-five 
subscribers  for  THE  UPLIFT. 

The  purpose  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
telling  of  an  interesting  and  engaging  story — that 
of  the  conservation  of  youth,  life. 

The  results  of  your  efforts  strengthens  us — 
gives  us  the  sinews  for  development  and  en- 
largements. 

ONE   MAN    WITH    BUT    LITTLE   EFFORT 

SENT  IN  23    SUBSCRIBERS    FROM 

STATESVILLE. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENTS. 

Governor  Blease,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, has  convened  the  Legislature  in 
Extraordinary  session,  to  deal  with 
subjects  made  prominent  by  the  dis- 
turbed financial  conditions.  His 
message  was  75,000  words  long. 


Is  a  system  that  permits  a  piece 
of  property  to  be  assessed  at  $1,000 
and  which  sold  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, without  anything-  extraordinary 
entering  into  the  sale,  a  just  system? 
And  yet  there  are  people,  who  are 
willing  to  say  that  the  present  tax 
laws  are  good. 


McADOO 

There  is  a  disturbed  condition 
among  us,  due  entirely  to  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  European 
war.  But,  reverently,  we  have 
good  reasons  in  thanking  God  for 
McAdoo.  Except  for  his  great  abil- 
ity, his  great  courage,  his  tireless 
energy,  the  conditions  would,  in 
many  instances,  become  intolerable. 
Some  people  are  good  now,  who 
would  not  be  good  were  they  not 
afraid  of  the  courageous  integrity 
and  great  patriotism  of  President 
Wilson's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  shorn  lambs  have  a  chance  in 
this  storm. 


KLUTTZ. 

Men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Char- 
lotte Observer,  yet  that  most  splen- 
did paper  keeps  up  its  high  order. 
Including  its  editorial  and  news  ser- 
vice, the  Obsesver  fills  a  real  want 
and  is  satisfying.  But  we  are  sorry 
that  Mr.  T.  F.  Kluttz,  Jr.,  an  edi- 
torial writer  on  this  paper  for  years, 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  change. 
No  man  of  his  age  in  the  state  had 
a  wider  knowledge  of  written  history; 
none  surpassed  him  in  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  current 
events,  and  ability  to  gather  from 
them  the  probable  effects  upon  the 
future.  And  Kluttz  wrote  like  a 
scholar,  which  he  is. 

Let  us  hope  that  he  may  conclude 
to  remain  in  the  state,  which  needs 
all  of  her  able,  scholary  and  pains- 
taking young  men.  But  if  he  is  de- 
termined to  leave  us — God  bless  him 
—let  us  hope  that  he  will  soon  be- 
come home-sick,  and  act  according- 
ly- 


what  you  got  and  make    the    condi- 
tion such  that  he  will  want  it. 


AN  OPINION. 

If  one  man  possessed  all  the  tax- 
able property  in  North  Carolina  not 
now  on  the  tax  books,  he  would  be 
worth  as  much  as  half  of  all  the  mil- 
lionaires of  the  United  States  com- 
bined. 

If  the  same  fellow  had,  in  addition, 
to  the  property  untaxed,  all  differ- 
ences in  the  assessed  value  and  the 
actual  market  value  of  that  which  is 
on  the  tax  books,  he  would  be  rich- 
er than  all  the  millionairs  of  this 
country. 

And  yet  there  are  men,  who  try  to 
persuade  themselves  that  the  situa- 
tion is  lovable  and  equitable. 


COTTON  PRICE. 

Nobody  blames  the  cotton  mills 
and  cotton  factories  for  securing  raw 
cotton  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
People,  when  in  the  markets,  are 
human  enough  to  buy  things  as 
cheap  as  possible,  and  should  not  be 
blamed.  But  cotton  mills  with 
large  orders  on  hand  and  contracts 
unfilled  and  their  warehouses  prac- 
tically empty,  will  pay  gladly  a  bet- 
ter price  for  cotton.  People  need 
not  expect  mill  men  to  voluntarily 
raise  the  price — they  just  wont  do 
it,  and  you  would  not  do  it  were 
you  in  the  same  boat. 

One  mill  in  North  Carolina,  run- 
ning short  on  cotton  and  having  a 
contract  outstanding,  paid  within  the 
last  twenty  days  10§  for  one  hundred 
bales  of  cotton.  And  the  contract 
on  hand  justified  the  price.  You 
can't  expect  people  to  voluntarily 
raise  the  price  of  anything  for  you — 
you  must  make  the  other  man  want 


ILL  WIND  &c. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one 
any  good.  Looking  at  the  terrible 
European  war  from  a  commercial 
point  (and  that's  the  way  most  all 
subjects  are  considered  in  this  com- 
mercial age),  there  are  some  en- 
couraging signs.  We  see  in  the  prints 
that  the  British  government  has 
placed  an  order  in  this  country  for 
a  million  dozen  of  towels;  another 
order  for  eight  million  blankets; 
three  hundred  thousand  dozens  of 
socks;  and  the  latest  is  an  order  for 
365,000  saddle  trees. 

A  minister  recently  remarked,  too, 
that  there  were  fewer  Americans 
leading  gay  lives  in  Paris,  and  that 
the  church  attendance  had  been 
materially  increased  throughout 
France.  But,  my,  my,  all  these 
things — even  ten  millions  times  these 
things, — does  not  and  can  never 
compensate  for  the  awfulness  of  the 
bloody  conflict  in  which  the  Euro- 
pean countries  are  engaged.  The 
'  pity,  too,  every  civilized,  peaceful  na- 
tion on  earth  mnst  pay  heavy  toll  by 
virtue  of  this  war. 

THAT  PEACE  SUNDAY. 

From  one  end  of  this  country  to 
the  other,  Sunday,  October  4th,  was 
an  important  day.  President  Wilson 
had  issued  a  Proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  to  assemble  in  their 
respective  churches  and  enerage  in  a 
prayer  service  in  behalf  of  restoring 
peace  in  the  great  countries  where 
war  is  raging. 

This  call  was  widely  observed.  The 
daily  papers  throughout  the  country 
recognized  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  services  of  the  day  re- 
ceived large  notice.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  see  the  varied  and  numerous 
texts  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  ser- 
mons preached  on  that  day.  Out  of 
fifty  or  more  this  writer  saw,  no  two 
preachers  selected  the  same  text  and 
no  two  seemed  to  have  discussed  the 
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subject  of  the  day  along  similar  lines. 
And  yet  all  breathed  forcibly  the 
spirit  of  peace. 

There  are  times  in  the  lives  of 
even  the  wicked,  we  are  told,  when 
they  give  respectful  audience  to 
prayer;  to  those  who  believe .  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  and  they  are  in- 
numerable, this  united  effort  in  one 
direction  will  bear  fruit  somewhere, 
somehow,  sometime — prayer,  devout 
prayer,  earnest  prayer,  right  prayer, 
is  never  lost. 


VIRGINIA. 

Old  Virginia  has  made  preparation 
to  get  on  to  the  "water  wagon." 
It's  a  mighty  sorry  law  they  passed 
by  a  majority  reaching  nearly  40,- 
000,  but  it  is  infinitely  better  than 
what  the  state  had  before  on  the  sub- 
ject. Perhaps,  this  was  the  best 
that  could  be  done  at  this  time. 
There  is  a  moral  wrong  in  the  act. 
They  permit  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain beverages  and  intoxicants,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  sold  in  the  state, 
but  sold  to  outsiders.  If  it  is  wrong 
to  sell  the  articles  in  Virginia,  it  is 
wrong  to  sell  them  elsewhere — and 
by  the  same  token,  it  is  morally 
wrong  to  manufacture  them  in  the 
state.  Sometimes  it  seems  necessary 
to  compromise  the  right  and  the 
truth  to  get  some  folks  started:  and, 
having  started  the  F.  F.  V's  prog- 
ress may  be  expected  in  Virginia. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  often 
North  Carolina  is  first,  and  then  old 
Virginia  comes  poking  way  behind  in 
our  tracks?  Virginia  always  watches 
North  Carolina  trying  to  pick  up 
something  good  and  adopt  it  or  ap- 
propriate it  bodily  to  her  own  good. 
In  about  forty  years  from  now  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  will  be 
filled  with  claims  that  Virginia  adopt- 
ed Prohibition  before  North  Caro- 
lina. Except  for  the  example  of 
North  Carolina,  the  sledge  hammer 
blows  of  Bob  Glenn  and  R.  L.  Davis 
Virginia  would  be  wet  for  a  century 
or  more. 


and  better  land  in  an  adjoining 
county  to  be  assessed  for  less  than 
fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  a  good  sys- 
tem of  taxation?  If  there  be  no 
authority  that  can  remedy  this  in- 
equality between  the  lands  of  adjoin- 
ing counties,  and  there  is  none  that 
has  done  it,  what  right  has  any  man 
to  express  himself  satisfied  with  the 
present  system? 

Does  the  controlling  genius  of  a 
corporation,  which  pays  himself  and 
his  pets  enormous,  fancy  salaries  in 
their  spectacular  management  of  a 
corporation  that  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  and  pays  handsome  semi-annual 
dividends,  war  or  no  war,  think 
that  he  is  serving  the  state  that  pro- 
tects him  in  a  just  manner  when 
said  property  is  assessed  for  taxation 
at  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars?  If  he  is  unwilling  to  right 
this  wrong,  is  there  any  authority 
that  can  force  it?  There  seems  to 
be  none.  Be  there  an  honest  and 
intelligent  man  in  the  state  who  be- 
lieves that  a  system  that  permits 
this  is  a  good  one? 

The  average  man  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  every  man's  property 
goes  on  the  tax  books  on  a  just  and 
fair  basis — property,  visible  and  in- 
visible— and  every  intelligent  man 
in  the  state  knows  that  this  is  not 
practiced.  How,  then,  can  he  be- 
lieve that  the  system  of  taxation 
that  permits  this  favoritism  or  tax 
dodging  is  a  just  system? 

No  amount  of  mud-slinging  or  im- 
puning  of  the  integrity  of  a  common 
knowldege  of  the  inequalities  in  as- 
sessments in  the  state  will  change 
the  scores  of  thousands  of  cases  of 
untaxed  values.  The  parties  that 
blind  themselves  to  these  facts  are 
wedded  to  their  idols  or  resorting  to 
irrelevant  statements  or  slinging 
mud,  are  obeying  the  command  of 
a  master,  if  not,  parrot-like,  using 
his  master's  own  words. 


WHY? 

Is  a  system  that  permits  land  in 
one  county  to  be  assessed  at  over 
twenty  dollars  per  acre  for  taxation 


GOVENOR  CRAIG. 

It  is  announced  in  the  papers  that 
Govenor  Craig  will  enter  the  cam- 
paign, making  a  number  of  speeches 
at  different  points  in  the  state.  It 
is  interesting  to  note    that   he   has 


been  quoted  as  saying  that  it  will  be 
his  pleasure  to  advocate  before  the 
people  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tional amendments.  This  is  gratify- 
ing to  those  people,  who  have  seen 
for  years  the  necessity  of  certain 
remedies  that  the  times  demand  in 
the  interest  and  for  the  progress  of 
the  state. 

These  amendments,  excepting  that 
dealing  with  the  six-months  school 
terms,  are  non-political  subjects  so 
far  as  the  great  party,  of  which  Gov- 
ernor Craig  is  a  conspicuous  mem- 
ber, and  has  spoken.  The  movement 
behind  these  amendments  was  not 
political  in  any  sense,  but  grew  out 
of  necessity,  their  preparation  was 
by  a  non-partisan  commission,  which 
dealt  with  the  subject  as  patriotic 
citizens  and  not  partisans.  Same 
of  these  amendments  are  opposed 
by  some  good  people.  It  is  claimed 
that  there  is  an  under-handed  cam- 
paign going  on  against  them  by  cer- 
tain individuals.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  certain  interests  are  fighting 
them  purely  from  a  selfish  purpose, 
as  they  fight  for  or  against  any  meas- 
ure— not  from  patriotic  purposes 
but  from  selfish  motives.  There 
are  splendid  men,  too,  who  are  op- 
posed to  them  simply  because  there 
are  men  who  have  a  comfortable 
feeling  in  "letting  well  enough 
alone,"  as  they  view  the  situation. 

We  started  out  to  say  those,  who 
know  Governor  Craig,  are  not  sur- 
prised that  he  should  support  vigor- 
ously and  publicly  measures  that 
looked  to  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions, whether  his  party  had  officially 
declared  for  them  or  not,  or  whether 
any  measure  was  or  was  not  un- 
popular with  certain  interests.  Gov- 
ernor Craig  is  not  afraid  to  "take 
his  political  life  in  his  hands"  when 
it  comes  to  a  declaration  of  what 
he  believes  right  and  for  the  best 
interest  of  his  state,  which  he  loves. 
We  are  reminded  that  some  years 
ago.  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  a 
nomination,  Governor  Craig  was 
the  honored  guest  at  a  meeting,  in 
which  the  subject  of  Prohibition  be- 
came prominent.  It  was  at  a  time  ' 
and  place  that  Prohibition  was  in- 
tensely unpopular  among  the    lead- 
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ing  citizens,  but  he  rang  out  clear 
on  the  subject.  He  could  have  grace- 
fully avoided  the  subject,  bat  he 
improved  the  opportunity  to  help  a 
cause  in  which  he  believed,  regard- 
less of  what  effect  it  might  have  up- 
on his  political  fortunes. 

And  in  this  question,  the  only  con- 
cern the  Governor  has,  is  involved  in 
the  question,  "Are  they  needed  and 
worthy?"  His  great  experience  in 
governmental  matters,  in  legal  mat- 
ters, and  his  patriotism  enabled  him 
to  answer  the  question.  This  done, 
it  became  to  him  a  duty. 

The  fact  that  so  many  prominent 
men,  men  of  experience  in  all  the 
matters  touched  by  the  several 
amendments,  favor  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitutional  Amendments,  is 
an  eloquent  and  convincing  argu- 
ment in  their  behalf.  Not  the  least 
among  them  is  the  one  dealing  with 
taxation.  Not  to  raise  the  rate  but 
to  make  it  possible  to  get  all  prop- 
erty on  the  tax  books,  which  act 
alone  must  necessarily  lower  the  rate. 
The  poor  man,  the  workingman,  the 
average  man,  and  the  widow,  the 
man  who  has  his  all  in  tangible  prop- 
erty will  be  joined  by  the  man,  who 
has  all  or  much  of  his  in  intangible 
values,  in  the  support  of  the  State. 
Can  there  be  anything  wrong  about 
this? 


Use  of  Common  Sense. 

When  I  visited  Mammoth  cave  the 
guide  told  me  the  fish  in  the  waters 
of  the  cave  had  places  for  eyes  but 
no  eyes.  They  had  lost  their  eyes 
through  disuse  due  to  the  absence  of 
light.  Nature  gave  them  eyes  but 
finding  themselves  under  conditions 
where  their  eyes  could  not  be  used, 
they  perished  because  they  were  not 
actively  engaged. 

Use  would  have  saved  them  the 
faculty  of  sight.  It  is  highly  essen- 
tial thatwe  use  our  powers  if  we  wish 
to  retain  them.  Nothing  is  more  clear- 
ly taught  in  the  Scriptures  than  "to 
him  that  hath,  shall  be  given,  and 
from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
that  which  he  hath,  or,  seemeth  to 
have. 

Our  faculties  are  given  us  for  use. 
Use  adds  strength  and  development. 
Carelessness  and  misuse  weakens  and 
distroys.  The  thing  that  brings  suc- 
cess today  is  not  the  fact  that  you 
are  brighter  and  stronger  than  your 
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competitor,  but  that  you  recognize 
the  rare  value  of  common  sense;  and 
use  it  as  your  stock  in  trade.  Most 
men  have  common  sense;  or  it  would 
be  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  such  a 
thing. 

Charles  Goodyear  was  for  ten  vears 
generally  considered  lacking  in  com- 
mon sense  because  he  persisted  in  try- 
ing to  discover  how  to  vulcanize  rub- 
ber. People  called  him  "the  India 
rubber  maniac."  He  did  not  allow 
those  things  to  divert  him  from  his 
task.  The  ridicule,  poverty  and  dis- 
comfort of  himself  and  family  would 
have  discouraged  many,  but  his  use 
of  common  sense  caused  him  by  ac- 
cident to  discover  the  change  produc- 
ed by  heat  when  a  fragment  of  the 
compound  fell  on  a  hot  stove.  As  I 
passed  through  the  great  rubber  fac- 
tory in  Akron  I  was  greatly  impress- 
ed with  the  development  following 
the  experiments  of  this  man,  who, 
through  the  rare  use  of  common 
sense,  gave  the  world  vulcanized  In- 
dia rubber. 

Too  many  people  today  are  blam- 
ing their  unluckly  star  under  which 
they  were  born,  when  it  really  is  their 
lack  of  a  proper  use  of  common  sense, 
that  keeps  them  from  attaining  to  the 
desired  place  in  life. 

A  boy  "entered  a  store  in  Chicago 
as  the  youngest  clerk;  he  was  told  to 
be  on  hand  at  eight  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing and  he  enquired  at  once  if  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  his  coming 
at  seven,  that  he  might  get  things  in 
order.  His  ambition  led  him  to  see 
how  much  rather  than  how  little  he 
could  do,  and  he  worked  hard  to  make 
himself  indispensable  to  his  employ- 
er. He  was  successful.  Such  ser- 
vice is  bound  to  win. 

That  boy  now  a  man,  is  a  promi- 
nent manufacturer,  in  a  New  Eng- 
land city.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  success.  "Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth  that  shall  ye  also  reap." 

Do  you  really  desire  to  succeed? 
Then  use  the  common,  sense  with 
which  God  has  endowed  you,  and 
use  it  for  all  it  is  worth! 

The  world  may  be  able  to  get 
along  with  my  little  contribution,  but 
I  can't  get  along  as  I  should  with- 
out making  the  best  possible  use  of 
my  furnishing.  It's  common  sense 
to  have  an  aim  in  life.  It's  common 
sense  to  be  honest,  clean,  virtuous, 
diligent,  truthful,  kind,  and  Chris- 
tain.  It's  the  biggest  kind  of  fool- 
ishness to  do  otherwise.  When 
one  lives  a  half  century  or  a  half 
hour  it  pays  to  do  right.  Nothing 
pays  such  large  dividends  as  a  life 
investment  in  the  rare  use  of  common 
sense. 

Adhere  strictly  to  the  things  that 
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Will  bring  true  success  in  all  the 
a,venues  of  life,  industrial,  education- 
al, social  welfare,  and  religious  devel- 
opment. "If  ye  do  these  things  ye 
shall  never  fail;  For  so  an  entrance 
shall  be  administered  unto  you  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ."  The  man 
with  the  rare  use  of  common  sense 
will  get  the  best  there  is  in  two 
worlds,  this  and  the  next.  He  will 
accept  Christ  early  in  life. 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the 
day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man." 


The  Moon's  Variations. 

The  moon  rises  in  the  east  and  tra- 
vels westward  across  the  sky  because 
of  the  earth's  rotation.  The  moon 
has  a  motion  eastward  among  the 
stars,  completing  a  revolution  around 
the  earth  in  a  month.  Besides  this 
eastward  motion,  it  makes  each 
month  an  excursion  from  28  degrees 
(at  the  present  time)  north  of  the 
celestial  equator  to  28  degrees  south 
of  the  celestial  equator.  Its  distance 
from  the  earth  varies  by  about  10 
per  cent  during  the  month,  and  its 
eastward  motion  among  the  stars  is 
far  from  being  uniform.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  things  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  on  the  moon  causes 
its  motion  to  be  more  irregular  than 
it  would  otherwise  be,  and  it  never 
moves  around  the  earth  twice  in  the 
same  orbit.  When  all  of  these  com- 
plex changes  are  properly  compound- 
ed with  the  sun,  the  variations  in 
the  actual  tidal  forces  are  obtained. 

Wall  Street  In  1776. 

An  exciting  scene  in  Wall  Street 
was  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  by  order  of  the  New 
York  Congress,  July  18,  1776.  The 
ceremony  at  the  City  Hall  was  an 
emphatic  expression  of  New  York  in 
particular,  and  the  more  notable 
from  the  fact  that  the  ships  of  the 
enemy  had  actually  arrived  and 
anchored  in  the  harbor,  and  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  prior  to  the  event  wo- 
men and  children  and  infirm  persons 
were,  through  Washington's  advice, 
being  hurried  from  the  city  in  anti- 
cipation of  a  bloody  conflict.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  chronicle  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  listeners  to 
the  reading  who  filled  the  air  with 
huzzas  of  joy  and  then  burned  the 
King's  coat-of-arm  in  a  huge  bonfire 
kindled  for  the  purpose,  having  torn 
the  tablet  from  the  wall  of  the  old 
structure.— Magazine  of  American 
History. 
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GOV.  CRAIG  ON  TAX  AMENDMENT.    ITS  PURPOSE. 

Friday,  October  9th,  at  Statesville,  Gov.  Locke  Craig  addressed  an  immense  audience  on  the  issues  in  this  campaign. 
He  had  much  to  say  on  the  Constitutional  Amendments,  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  voting  public  at  the  coming 
election.  These  questions  are  non-political— they  are  questions  that  appeal  to  all,  irrespective  of  party,  who  give  serious 
thought  to  the  relief  of  the  state,  now  handicapped  by  Constitutional  provisions  that  have  served  their  day  but  are  now  anti- 
quated in  a  state  that  is  looking  upwards  and  onwards. 

Gov.  Craig  spoke  particularly  on  the  Tax  Amendment.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Statesville  Correspondent  to  the 
Charlotte  Observer  for  the  clear-cut  reasoning  the  Governor  gave  for  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment  bearing  on  Taxation. 
It  is: 


There  seems  to  be  no  contest  about 
any  of  the  amendments  except  the 
amendment  relating  to  revenue  and 
taxation.  The  opposition  to  this 
seems  to  be  disappearing  as  it  is  more 
thoroughly  understood. 

Our  present  system  of  taxation  is 
seriously  defective.  Under  this  sys- 
tem we  have  not  been  able  to  raise 
enough  money  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  State  Government,  although 
taxes  are  high — too  high.  We  have 
been  forced  to  issue  bonds  to  cover 
deficits  that  have  arisen  from  year 
to  year. 

The  fault  is  not  in  the  officials  who 
have  administered  the  law,  but  in 
the  system.  It  has  failed  to  raise 
sufficient  revenue  and  in  its  opera- 
tion it  is  grievously  unjust.  The 
average  man,  the  ordinary  citizen, 
pays  his  just  proportion  of  taxes; 
some  of  the  wealthier  classes  do  not. 
Industry  as  a  general  rule  pays  its 
part,  but  a  great  amount  of  tangible 
property  is  concealed  and  escapes. 
Injustice  and  inequality  everywhere 
prevail.  Every  thoughtful  man 
knows  that  these  are  facts,  and  can 
cite  illustrations  of  outrageoOs 
wrongs  and  discriminations  and  eva- 
sions of  civic  obligations. 

The  demand  for  reform  in  tax- 
ation is,  and  has  been  universal  and 
imperative.  In  my  inaugural  ad- 
dress I  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  personal  property  of  the 
average  man  cannot  be  concealed. 
The  securities  of  the  wealthy  can  be 
concealed.  The  poor  pay  this  tax. 
The  wealthy  escape.  If  we  could 
segregate  property  and  provide  that 
the  property  in  each  community 
should  bear  the  governmental  ex- 
pense of  that  community  and  that 
property  of  a  general  character 
should  meet  the  requirements  of  the 


State,  the  temptation  to  depreciation 
would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  the  ef- 
fort to  conceal  less  successful.  This 
is  the  essence  and  the  strength  of  lo- 
cal self-government,  the  taxation  of 
each  community  by  its  own  people, 
for  its  own  purposes  and  benefits. 
The  unit  should  be  no  larger  than  is 
necessary  to  assure  the  advantages 
of  co-operation.  The  application  of 
this  principle  has  enabled  our  cities 
and  towns  and  many  of  our  rural 
communities  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  improvement  and  progress. 
We  must  eventually  resort  to  this 
principle  of  local  self-government 
for  the  highest  development  of  lo- 
cal institutions.  We  must  resort 
to  this  to  obtain  the  best  roads,  and 
the  best  schools,  and  electric  lights, 
and  pure  water,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  modern  life.  To  realize  the 
full  measure  of  the  blessing  of  this 
beneficent  principle  we  need  an  a- 
mendment  to  our  Constitution.  The 
formation  and  the  submission  to  the 
people  of  such  an  amendment  would 
be  the  supreme  work  of  this  General 
Assembly.  Such  an  amendment  would 
be  of  mighty  significance  in  the  life 
of  the  State.  I  believe  that  it  could 
be  framed  to  result  in  her  enduring 
welfare." 

I  do  not  claim  originality  for  this 
idea.  It  has  been  discussed  and  en- 
dorsed in  various  forms  by  civic 
boards,  by  many  newspapers,  by 
meetings  of  county  commissioners 
and  by  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

During  the  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1913,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  members 
that  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended,  especially  the  sections  pro- 
viding for  revenue.  I  talked  with 
most  of  the  legislators.  There  was 
no  dissent.  The  present  Corporation 
Commission,  and  the  former  Corpor- 


ation Commission  were  emphatic  in 
the  conviction  that  an  amendment  of 
the  revenue  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  imperatively  demanded. 

Bills  were  introduced  in  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  of  1913  embodying  the 
proposed  amendment.  A  commission 
composed  of  20  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  State  was  created  to  consider 
these  bills,  and  report  to  the  adjourn- 
ed session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
It  was  generally  recognized  that  the 
tax  amendment  was  the  most  import- 
ant. This  amendment  pended  before 
the  General  Assembly,  before  the 
Constitution  Commission,  before  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  from  March 
until  September,  1913.  The  Consti- 
tutional Commission  held  meetings  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  The  com- 
mission was  favored  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question  by  the  very  ablest 
men  from  this  and  other  States.  The 
amendment  was  discussed  in  the  press 
of  the  State.  During  all  this  time 
not  a  single  objection,  so  far  as  I 
know,  was  made  to  the  Commission 
against  any  essential  feature  of  this 
tax  amendment.  In  its  present  form 
it  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Commission  after  patient  and  thor- 
ough consideration,  and  recommend- 
ed to  the  General  Assembly.  With 
but  one  or  two  dessenting  votes,  the 
General  Assembly  approved  it,  and 
submitted  it  to  the  people  for  ratifi- 
cation. 

This  amendment  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  the  State. 
If  any  man  in  North  Carolina  had 
any  objection  to  this  measure,  he 
should  have  spoken  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  General  Assembly 
that  they  and  the  people  of  the  State 
might  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
views.     That  was  the  time  to  speak. 

If  any  citizen  in  North  Carolina 
now  believes  that   this   amendment 
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would  not  be  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  it  is  certainly  his  privilege  and 
his  duty  to  oppose  it,  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunate, if  there  be  such  a  one,  that 
he  should  have  waited  until  no  error 
could  be  corrected,  until  after  the 
amendment  had  been  submitted  to 
the  people  to  be  accepted  or  reject- 
ed in  its  present  form,  to  make  his 
objections  known.  I  fear  that  there 
are  certain  large  interests  in  the 
State  that  have  become  nervous  as  to 
the  effect  upon  them  of  the  present 
measures,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
their  fears  are  justified. 

If  this  amendment  should  be  voted 
down,  the  State  must  suffer  for 
years  to  come  on  account  of  an  un- 
just and  vicious  system  of  taxation. 
The  prosperity  and  the  development 
of  the  State  must  be  impeded  for 
lack  of  necessary  legislation.  Many 
of  us  are  firm  in  the  conviction  that 
the  proposed  amendment  would  be 
of  immense  advantage  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  our  industrial  and  moral 
development. 

The  amendment  does  not  formu- 
late a  system  of  taxation.  It  re- 
moves from  the  Constitution  the 
restriction  upon  the  power  of  the 
General  Assembly  placed  there  by 
Reconstruction.  It  restores  to  the 
General  Assembly— to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people— the  power 
that  should  never  have  been  taken 
from  them— the  power  to  formulate 
a  just  system  of  taxation  responsive 
to  the  demands  of  progress. 

This  amendment  does  not  write  a 
revenue  act.  It  removes  from  the 
Constitution  the  restriction  placed 
there  half  a  century  ago  by  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  that  did  not 
understand  the  genius  of  our  people, 
that  declared  our  country  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,  that  was  not  willing 
to  trust  the  Representatives  of  our 
people.  This  amendment  would  re- 
store to  the  General  Assembly  the 
power  to  make  for  the  people  of  the 
State  a  just  and  efficient  revenue 
law.  It  should  have  been  adopted 
long  ago. 

Its  purpose  is  not  to  raise  the  rate 
of  taxation,  but  to  lower  the  rate  of 
taxation-  Its  purpose  and  effect 
would  be  not  to  compel  the  average 


citizen  to  pay  more  taxes,  but  to 
compel  property  now  concealed  to 
pay  its  just  proportion  of  taxes.  Its 
larger  purpose  is  to  enable  each  com- 
munity to  administer  its  own  affairs, 
to  levy  its  own  taxes,  to  make  its  own 
improvements,  and  to  realize  the 
full  benefit  of  local  self-government. 
This,  we  believe,  would  result  in  a 
prosperity  and  a  progress  that  is  now 
desired. 

The  only  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment is  the  fear  that  the  General 
Assembly  might  be  unwise  and  un- 
just. There  are  interests  in  the 
State  that  fear  to  trust  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  Such  fears  can- 
not be  justified.  Never  yet  has  a 
Legislature  in  this  State  enacted  a 
law  unjust  to  our  larger  financial  or 
industrial  interests.  Some  have 
strenuously  contended  that  Legisla- 
tures have  been  unduly  considerate 
of  the  larger  interests  of  organized 
wealth,  but  no  man  can  point  to  a 
single  statute  in  North  Carolina 
that  was  enacted  in  a  spirit  of  injust- 
ice or  class  hatred  to  the  rich.  This 
accusation  cannot  be  made  with 
truth  against  our  General  As- 
semblies of  the  past.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  the  future. 

It  was  the  last  General  Assembly 
that  fixed  intrastate  freight  rates 
and  appropriated  $10,000  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  to  have  these  rates  thor- 
oughly considered  to  guard  again 
the  commission  of  any  wrongs  to 
the  railroads.  This  is  now,  and  has 
been  the  spirit  of  North  Carolina 
Legislatures. 

The  people  demand  fairness  and 
only  fairness  for  all  the  rich  and 
poor  alike.  They  will  tolerate  noth- 
ing else.  Some  would  prefer  that 
the  honest  people  of  the  State  should 
continue  to  suffer,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  should  be  hamper- 
ed by  a  system  proven  by  experience 
to  be  wrong  and  inefficient,  for  fear 
that  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  might  be  controlled  by  un- 
just and  vicious  motives. 

The  Constitutional  Commission 
that  prepared  these  amendments  was 
composed  of  men  noted  for  ability 
and  patriotism.  The  deliberation  of 
this  commission  were   characterized 


by  thoughtful  patience  and  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  serve  the  people  of 
of  the  State.  The  amendments  come 
to  us  with  the  endorsement  of  this 
Commission.  They  come  to  us  with 
the  endorsement  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. They  come  to  us  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  press  of  the 
State.  They  come  to  us  with  the 
endorsement  of  all  the  farmers'  un- 
ion of  the  State.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve they  will  be  adopted  by  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 

Origin  of  The  Chautauqua. 

In  this  anniversary  year  of  the  po- 
pular summer  education  Chautauqua 
movement  of  America  it  will  be  re- 
called that  Bishop  Vincent  and  Lewis 
Miller,  of  Akron,  0.,  began  their  no- 
table and  farreaching  work  solely  as 
a  religious  gathering  under  the  giant 
tree  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
Lake  Chautauqua,  N,  Y.  Originating 
in  the  days  of  the  camp  meeting,  it 
representing  an  innovation,  says  a 
writer  in  the  America  Review  of  Re- 
views. It  was  undenominational,  or, 
as  Mr.  Miller  likes  to  state  it,  "all  de- 
nominational." Later  a  course  in 
systematic  study  of  the  Bible  was  in- 
augurated. Then  came  courses  in 
arts  and  crafts,  domestic  economy 
and  the  introduction  of  programs  of 
music  and  different  phases  of  enter- 
tainment, and  ere  long  the  original 
Chautauqua  became  a  city  of  streets, 
business  blocks,  schools  and  churches, 
its  area  comprising  about  300  acres 
and  its  activities  annually  witnessed 
by  500,000  people. 

From  the  original  Chautauqua  the 
idea  spread  to  Bay  View  and  Luding- 
ton,  Mich.,  Ottawa  and  Winfield, 
Kan.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Winona,  Ind., 
Mt.  Eagle,  Tenn.,  the  Miami  valley 
in  Ohio,  and  many  other  places  where 
large  permanent  assemblies  are  now 
maintained. 

But  still  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousand  of  people  throughout  A- 
merica  who  could  never  hobo  to  at- 
tend a  Chautauqua  if  long  travel 
were  involved,  Instead,  the  Chau- 
tauqua must  be  brought  to  them.  To 
meet  this  problem  the  traveling  tent 
or  circuit  Chautauqua  sprang  into 
existence. 


The  young  pastor  was  musically 
inclined,  and  frequently  sang  duets 
with  a  member  of  his  choir.  Recent- 
ly he  arose  to  announce  the  music, 
for  the  morning  service,  and  this  is 
what  he  said  in  his  agitation:  "Miss 
Blank  will  now  sing,  "Oh,  Had  I  the 
Wings  of  a  Dove,  I  Would  Fly 
Away,"  accompanied  by  the  pastor," 
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Citizens      Should     Find     Time     to     Serve     Their     Community. 


The  work  of  individual  men  and 
women  in  community  development 
is  work  in  the  public  service,  simi- 
lar in  its  objects  to  that  performed 
by  the  bravest  of  soldiers  and  most 
patriotic  of  statesmen.  No  person 
entering  the  service  of  the  public 
in  this  way  need  hope  that  his  ef- 
forts will  meet  with  universal  ap- 
proval nor  even  that  his  purposes 
will  be  commended  as  being  wholly 
disinterested  and  prompted  solely  by 
concern  for  the  public  welfare. 

The  leader  in  each  small  com- 
munity who  seeks  to  stimulate  en- 
terprise and  promote  progress 
must  expect  to  meet  opposition, 
must  expect  to  be  misunderstood 
and  must  expect  to  be  subjected  to 
much  of  the  criticism  that  would 
be  directed  against  him  if  he  were 
seeking  public  office  at  public  pay. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the 
country  and  for  the  world  at  large, 
time  obliterates  the  rancor  of  parti- 
sanship that  during  their  lifetimes 
swirls  about  the  feet  of  great  men 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Ultimately,  nobility  of  character  is 
invariably  divested  of  all  the  scars  of 
partisanship  and  is  left  in  bold  relief 
as  an  example  for  the  emulation  of 
later  generations. 

Few  persons  remember  nowdays, 
or  if  they  remember  they  would  be 
glad  to  forget,  that  during  his  life- 
time Washington  was  accused  of 
murder,  treachery,  corruption,  hy- 
pocrisy, ingratitude,  moral  cowardice 
and  private  immorality;  Franklin  was 
charged  with  theft,  debauchery,  in- 
trigue, slander  and  irreligion;  Jef- 
ferson was  accused  of  dishonesty, 
eraftness,  slander,  irreligon,  immor- 
ality, cowardice  and  incompetence, 
while  many  men  still  living  can  re- 
call the  many  and  baseless  charges 
made  against  Abraham  Lincoln  at  a 
time  when  he  was  giving  his  life's 
blood  for  humanity's  sake. 

While  community  development 
work,  like  the  work  of  statesmen 
and  soldiers,  involves  hardship  criti- 
cism, it  is  necessary  and  is  worth  all 
that  it  cost.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  of  necssity  be  but  a  side  issue 
with  most  citizens.  Few  men  can 
take  many  hours  away  from  their 
regular  employment  and  business  and 
give  them  to  the  public  service.  Yet 
they  ought  not  to  forget  nor  over- 
look the  fact  that  most  of  the  great 
forward  steps  of  history  have  been 
due  the  efforts  of  patriotic  men  and 
women  made  during  leisure  hours  or 
hours  taken  from  their  regular  busi- 
ness. 

George  Washington    was    not    by 


trade  or  profession  either  a  soldier 
or  a  statesman,  but  a  farmer.  Sam- 
uel Adams,  that  stern  old  patriot, 
was  a  merchant,  though  not  a  very 
successful  one.  John  Adams  came 
from  a  long  line  of  farmers,  and 
though  a  lawyer  retained  his  farm- 
ing interest  througout  his  life.  Jef- 
ferson in  the  seclusion  of  his  farm 
home  conceived  the  theories  of  gov- 
ernment which  he  later  emboided  in 
the  immortal  Declaration.  Franklin 
was  primarily  a  journalist,  though 
he  found  abundant  leisure  to  indulge 
in  scientific  experimentation  and  in 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Lincoln  was  all  his  life  a  lawyer  and 
earned  his  livelihood  by  his  pratice 
except  during  the  years  of  his  pres- 
idency. Grant,  though  educated  as 
a  soldier,  was  recalled  from  a  busi- 
ness career  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try in  war. 

Every  page  of  history  affords  ex- 
amples of  duty  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  mankind,  and  yet  the  real- 
ly great  work  of  the  world  always 
has  been  performed  as  a  mere  inci- 
dent to  the  duties  of  patriotic  citizen- 
ship. 

The  work  of  the  soldier  is  a  privi- 
lege as  well  as  a  duty.  The  work  of 
the  true  statesman  always  demands 
more  than  it  gives.  What  would  be- 
come of  the  nation  if  every  man  in 
it  placed  his  own  petty,  private, 
personal,  pecuniary  affairs  above  the 
public  welfare?  What  may  be  expect- 
ed to  become  of  the  rural  communi- 
ty if  its  citizens  are  so  engrossed  in 
serving  their  own  selfish  ends  as  ut- 
terly to  neglect  the  vital  interests  of 
the  community-at-large? 

Citizens  are  offered  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  public  service  that 
has  been  offered  in  generations. 
The  work  they  may  perform  in  aid 
of  their  community  is  most  impor- 
tant at  the  same  time  that  it  is  easi- 
ly within  their  power  and  capacity. 
No  man  ought  willingly,  even 
tacitly,  to  admit  that  his  whole  ca- 
pacity for  service  is  exhausted  in  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  himself  and  his 
immediate  family.  Surely  there  is 
some  margin  left  after  that  duty  is 
performed.  Certainly  every  man  can 
rise  above  so  low  a  conception  of 
duty  as  that. 

A  Young  Commander. 

The  story  of  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
acting  as  commander  of  a  ship  seems 
rather  wonderful  yet  Faragut  was 
but  twelve  years  and  four  days  old 
when  he  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Barclay,  a  prize    ship  taken  by  Cap- 


tain Porter.  In  consideration  of  his 
tender  years  says  the  author  of 
"Twenty  Six  Historic  Ships"  the  for- 
mer English  master  of  the  vessel 
was  sent  in  her  for  the  possible  ben- 
efit the  young  prize  master  might 
find  in  his  advice  Faragut  tells  the 
s'ory  of  the  queer  division  of  au- 
thority in  his  journal  as  follows: 

1  considered  that  the  day  of  trial 
had  arrived  for  I  was  a  little  afraid 
of  the  oid  fellow  as  every  one  else 
was.  But  the  time  had  come  for  me 
at  least  to  play  the  man  so  I  muster- 
ed up  courage  and  informed  the  cap- 
tain that  I  desire  the  main-topsail 
filled  away  in  order  that  we  might 
close  up  with  the  Bessex  Junior.  He 
replied  that  he  would  shoot  any  man 
who  dared  to  tuch  a  rope  without 
his  orders.  He  would  go  his  own 
course,  and  had  no  idea  of  trusting 
himself  with  a  "blasted  nutshell." 
And  then  he  went  below  for  his  pis- 
tols. I  called  my  right-hand  man  of 
the  crew  and  told  him  of  my  situation. 
I  also  informed  him  that  I  wanted 
the  main-topsail  filled.  He  answered 
with  a  clear  "Aye,  aye,  sir,"  in  a 
manner  that  was  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood, and  my  confidence  was  per- 
fectly restored. 

From  that  moment  I  became  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel  and  immediately 
gave  all  nesseeary  orders  for  making 
sail  notifying  the  captain  not  to 
come  on  with  his  pistols  unless  he 
wished  to  go  overboard;  for  I  really 
would  have  had  very  little  trouble 
in  having  such  an  order  obeyed. — 
Youth's  Companion. 

Echo  Saves  Ship  From  Berg. 

Captain  Weeks,  of  the  British 
freighter  Isle  of  Mull,  which  has  just 
arrived  in  port  from  Lisbon,  today 
told  how  an  echo  saved  ship  from 
collision  with  an  iceberg. 

Just  after  midnight,  June  16,  in 
foggy  weather  off  the  Newfoundland 
banks,  Captain  Weeks  sounded  the 
usual  five  second  blast  on  the  fog 
horn  and  thought  he  heard  another 
steamship's  reply.  He  stopped  his 
ship,  and  after  waiting  a  minute, 
blew  again.  This  time  he  caught  a 
signal  from  starboard,  and  appar- 
ently very  close. 

Realizing  that  it  must  be  either 
the  whistle  of  another  boat  or  the 
echo  of  his  own  blast  thrown  back 
ly  a  big  iceberg  clcse  by.  Cap- 
tain Weeks  sounded  six  alternate 
long  and  short  blasts  which  were 
returned  just  as  he  gave  them.  He 
decided  then  to  steer  at  once  to  the 
southward  to  avoid  hitting  a  big 
berg  that  he  could  feel  and  hear  but 
could  not  see. 
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HOME-COMING  IDEA  FILLS  A  SPACE  WORTH-WHILE 


The  home-coming  idea  has  been 
put  to  a  practical  use  in  a  number 
of  consequential  places  for  several 
years.  The  author  of  the  idea  is  a 
benefactor.  As  years  have  gone  by, 
the  plan  has  been  added  to  and  taken 
from.  But  the  man  who  conceived 
this  splendid  plan  to  bring  people  to- 
gether, to  renew  acquaintances,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  take 
stock  of  the  developments  of  affairs, 
material  and  personal — to  see  the 
growth — to  see  the  marks  of  time  as 
they  registered  themselves  upon  the 
faces  and  forms  of  friends--  to  com- 
pare the  picture  in  the  memory  of 
former  days  with  the  picture  of  the 
present — has  rendered  his  fellow  man 
a  great  service. 

To  see  the  cousins,  the  aunts,  the 
uncles,  the  nephews,  the  nieces,  old 
school-mates,  old  boy-hood  and  girl- 
hood sweet-hearts  and  their  children 
come  together  in  a  friendly  and  cor- 
dial spirit,  to  talk  over  the  days  gone 
by,  to  remark  upon  the  evidences  of 
progress  in  material  and  human  af- 
fairs, to  observe  the  animals,  the 
fruits  of  the  farms  and  the  mills, 
to  do  a  little  gossiping,  and  viewing 
the  splendid  illustrative  and  demon- 
strative floats  in  the  parade,  inspires 
a  feeling  that  looks  to  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  The  cost  of  it  is  small 
for  the  great  benefit  and  pleasure  it 
affords  the  general  public. 

To  see  the  man — the  dare-devil 
that  values  his  life  naught,  that  is 
drunk  with  fearlessness — go  up  and 
flutter  around  in  the  air,  some  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  the 
master  of  his  little  machine  that 
moves  and  acts  in  a  manner  to  put 
an  eagle  to  shame  in  conquering  the 
elements  of  the  atmosphere,  is  worth 
a  trip  miles  and  miles  from  home.  It 
was  a  sight  for  a  great  majority  of 
the  old,  nearly  all  of  the  young,  and 
all  of  the  kids  and  babies.  It  taught 
a  lesson.  It  brought  home  to  folks  a 
fact  that  men  need  to  know  and  ap- 
preciate: Man  is  a  wonderful  being; 
man  is  God's  master-piece:  man's 
mind  is  a  power;  and  man  has  just 
come  to  realize  that  more  things, 
formerly  regarded  impossible,  are 
becoming  possibilities.  Not  many 
years  ago,  when  a  man  prophesied 
that  we  would  yet  fly,  he  was  laughed 
at.  But  men  do  fly,  and  the  day 
may  yet  come  when  railroads  will 
consider  flying  machines  as  compet- 
itors. All  these  things  are  brought 
home  to  us,  when  we  gather  together 
in  a  modern  Home-Coming  event. 

Recently  a  Home-Coming  was  pull- 
ed off  in  Cabarrus  county.  It  was  a 
great  event.     There  were  just  two 


days.  Tuesday  the  town  filled  up 
with  folks  from  the  rural  sections. 
A  fine  looking  set  of  folks  they  were. 
They  looked  prosperous,  well-kept, 
earnest,  substantial,  sincere,  enthu- 
siastic and  everyone  of  them,  catch- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  realiz- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  function  and 
contributing  of  his  might  and  in- 
terest liberally,  behaved  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  us  proud 
of  such  a  citizenship. 

Many  thought  the  vast  throng  had 
made  Tuesday  a  record  day,  and  with 
it  all  was  over.  How  mistaken  one 
can  be  when  he  comes  to  forecast 
the  greatness  of  an  event,  when  its 
spirit  has  captured  the  people. 

Wednesday's  crowd  was  even 
larger.  All  of  the  rural  people  had 
not  come  on  Tuesday — many  awaited 
the  events  of  Wednesday.  On  this 
day  the  numerous  factories  and 
manufacturing  plants  of  the  county 
and  the  stores  of  Concord  turned 
out.  The  fraternal  orders  jumped 
into  line  and  the  crowd  was  on  Wed- 
nesday approximately  as  large  as 
any  crowd  ever  before  assembled  in 
Concord. 

The  behavior  was  beautiful.  This 
writer  .stood  on  a  prominent  corner 
for  three  hours,  watched  the  parade, 
saw  the  forming  of  the  parade,  saw 
people  rushing  to  and  fro,  going 
here  and  going  there  -and  not  an 
oath  was  heard  and  not  an  intoxi- 
cated man  was  seen.  This  writer 
saw  no  man  disgruntled,  sour  or  with 
a  chip  on  his  shoulder— if  there  were 
any  such  the  great,  big,  happy  spirit 
that  consumed  everybody,  overcame 
the  discordant  note  and  the  thing 
become  unanimous. 

By  a  miscalculation  a  sorry  old 
carnival  aggregation  had  to  come 
butting  in  at  a  time  when  people, 
who  are  somebody,  who  seek  to 
accomplish  something  and  to  be 
somebody  and  who  had  come  togeth- 
er to  take  stock  of  the  good  things 
and  blessings  that  God  had  sent  their 
way,  had  met  in  their  great  annual 
Meet.  It  was  a  miserable  note  that 
had  slipped  into  the  programme; 
but  it — the  sorry,  old  carnival — was 
a  lonesome  affair  and  marred  the 
occasion  just  slightly,  outside  of  a 
little  wranjling  among  those  in  au- 
thority and  those  who  sought  to  prof- 
it by  the  introduction  of  a  thing 
that  has  no  place  in  a  Home-Coming. 

But  this  very  occurrence  is  not 
wholly  bad.  It  has  brought  about 
a  condition  that  is  pleasing.  The 
edict  has  gone  forth  that  never 
again  shall  a  carnival  be  permitted  in 
the  town  within  a  certain   distance 
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of  a  church — and  Concord  has  a 
church  most  everywhere  throughout 
the  town.  It's  a  poor  wind  that 
blows  no  one  any  good. 

These  events — these  delightful, 
helpful  Home-Comings — should  be 
encouraged  and  tried  out  in  every 
county.  They  should  be  carefully 
watched  that  selfish  persons  do  not 
get  into  the  saddle  and  commercial- 
ize them  for  selfish  purposes  and 
personal  gain.  When  they  are  made 
to  advance  one's  personal  and  selfish 
interest  they  will  begin  to  die. 

From  Missouri. 

Everybody  is  from  Missouri  nowa- 
days. Employers  particular.  This 
thought  holds  food  for  reflection. 
Chew  it  thoroughly.  You've  often 
heard  the  saying  that  almost  every- 
body is  working  for  the  other  fellow. 
If  that  were  so  Old  Man  Trouble 
would  have  more  spare  time  on  his 
hands.  The  truth  is  that  too  many 
smart  boys  are  not  working  for  the 
other  fellow;  they're  trying  to  work 
him.  And  they're  sure  to  come  some 
ugly  croppers;  which  is  as  it  should 
be.  It  would  not  do  to  let  them  keep 
it  up  forever. 

The  law  of  elimination  is  a  pitiless 
law,  but  it  is  wholy  necessary  in  mod- 
ern business.  Business  welcomes  only 
the  sentiment  for  results  that  is  in- 
jected into  it.  Commerce  hugs  to  its 
calculating  chest  only  the  dreams 
that  made  for  its  development;  and 
then  only  when  the  visions  are  proved 
realities. 

Says  the  indifferent  worker,  inter- 
ested only  in  the  little  weekly  envel- 
ope with  its  folded  green-backs:  "I'm 
from  Missouri.  He's  got  to  show 
me." 

Says  the  watchful  employer,  with 
thoughtful  grimness:  "I'll  show!" 
and  he  goes  to  it  right  merrily  and 
with  a  will. 

This  is  why  many  a  working  force 
in  the  country  is  today  more  capable, 
though  often  smaller.  Useless  por- 
tions of  the  machinery  have  been  cut 
away,  the  parts  reassembled,  a  "gin- 
gering up"  performed  with  an  accel- 
erated motion  as  the  result.  The 
machine  grinds  on,  minus  some  dis- 
carded cogs  rusting  upon  the  scran 
heap  where  their  own  stupidity  has 
dumped  them. 

Don't  you  fool  yourself  about  your 
employer.     He's  from  Missouri. 

"Dosen't  it  give  you  a  terrible  fee- 
ling when  you  run  over  a  man?" 
they  asked  him. 

"Well,  if  he's  a  large  man,"  re- 
plied the  automobilist,  "it  does  give 
one  a  pretty  rough  jolt."— Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 
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Cheerfulness. 

It  was  an  observant  and  wise  old 
philosopher  that  said  we  begin  life 
with  the  discovery  that  all  good 
things  are  dull,  and  are  apt  to  end 
believing  all  dull  things  good. 

There  is  no  merit  in    melancholy. 

On  the  contrary,  a  grave  man  is 
merely  endured,  a  sorrowful  man  is 
only  pitied,  and  a  morose  character 
is  detested. 

A  solemn  face  used  to  be  consid- 
ered a  mark  of  piety.  But  to-day 
true  religion  is  reflected  in  bright 
faces.  Morality  is  nut  a  sad  con- 
dition, but  a  happy  one. 

The  deep  thinkers  are  by  no  means 
self-secluded  grouches.  Thought 
comes  of  vigor,  and  it  invigorates  in 
turn.  The  best  and  wisest  things 
are  said  and  written  by  men  and 
women  that  mingle  joyously  with 
others. 

Why  think  it  necessary  to  look 
upon  a  melancholy  disposition  as 
meritorious?  It  may  well  be  regard- 
ed as  a  nuisance. 

Why  should  we  think  that  we  are 
promoting  our  interests  in  this 
world  or  commending  ourselves  for 
the  next  by  an  exhibit  of  melan- 
choly? 

And  yet,  intense  solemnity  is 
about  the  only  morality  or  religion 
in  a  large  part  of  mankind  even  to- 
day. 

Over  in  Paris  there  is  being  estab- 
lished a  school  for   the   teaching  of 


humor.  There  may  be  a  question 
as  to  the  quality  of  humor  to  be  de- 
veloped in  this  way.  But  any  good- 
natured-— or  attempt  at  it— how- 
ever far  short  of  the  real  article, 
is  better  than  melancholy. 

Cheer  up! 

Nature  has  made  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor a  distinctive  mark  of  humanity. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs. 

The  dog,  who  smiles  by  wagging 
his  tail  and  would  laugh  if  he  could, 
has  a  better  nature  than  the  man  so 
melancholy  that  he  would  not  laugh 
if  he  could  and  could  not  if  he 
would. 

The  greatest  men  in  the  world 
have  gone  down  in  reverses,  but 
they  came  up  again  stronger  for  the 
struggle. 

It  is  the  men  who  cannot  be  shak- 
en off,  who  have  a  bull-dog  grip  and 
that  tenacity  of  purpose  which  sees 
nothing  but  its  goal,  that  win  out 
in  a  winning  worth  while. 

Patience,  grit,  and  determination 
will  carry  one  to  victory  in  spite  of 
overwhelming  obstacles. 

It  is  the  man  who  fights  and  holds 
on  when  others  let  go,  who  never 
sees  defeat  even  when  seemingly 
overcome,  that  is  in  demand  every 
where  to-day. 


Right  and  wrong  are  as  far  apart, 
or  unlike,  as  day  and  night;  and  he 
that  is  most  accustomed  to  walk  in 
the  light  is  quicker  to  note  the  shad- 
ows. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  know  the 
bad,  the  imperfect,  the  untrue,  and 
that  is  by  knowing  the  good,  the  per- 
fect, the  true. 


To  Delect  Counterfeit. 

The  President  of  a  bank,  when 
asked  by  a  young  clerk  how  he  could 
distinguish  the  bad  bills  from  the 
good,  said: 

"Get  familiar  with  good  bills,  and 
you  will  recognize  the  bad  bills  at 
sight." 

Here  is  a  vast  volume  of  wisdom 
summed  up  in  a  simple  sentence. 
This  homely  advice  applies  not  only 
to  the  detection  of  conterfeit  money, 
but  with  equal  force  to  the  detec- 
tion of  the  counterfeit  in  all  de- 
partments of  life. 

The  man  accustomed  to  handling 
only  good  corn,  good  wheat,  good 
potatoes,  has  no  difficulty  in  detec- 
ting the  faulty.  He  detects  intui- 
tively. Even  without  recognized 
thought,  he  fixes  upon  the  fault. 

The  skillful  egg  handler  passes 
good  eggs  before  the  light  with  a 
rhythmic  rapidity  that  is  amazing; 
but  an  imperfect  egg  instantly  breaks 
his  routine  and  interrupts  his  pro- 
cess. 

To  the  trained  musician,  accus- 
tomed to  doing  and  knowing  high- 
grade  work,  a  false  note  comes  like  a 
stab  of  pain. 

In  any  occupation,  any  man  fully 
engaged  in  doing  the  right  thing  will 
have  no  difficulity  jn  recognizing  the 
wrong. 


Thrift. 

Thrift  is  a  composite  quality.  It 
embraces  nearly  all  the  great  virtues. 

It  involves  industry,  prudence, 
forethought,  self-denial. 

It  certainly  has  no  relation  to  nig- 
gardliness or  meanness.  Some  men 
would  let  their  grandmothers  starve 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars.  Such 
action  cannot  he  called  thrifty.  A 
virtue  carried  to  excess  becomes  a 
vice. 

Thrift  that  does  not  take  into 
partnership  honesty  of  character 
develops  into  covetousness  and  ava- 
rice. 

Thrift  is  the  opposite  of  prodigal- 
ity, improvidence,  and  waste. 

Thrift  means  a  better  home,  bet- 
ter food,  more  comfort,  more  enjoy- 
ment, less  waste,  and    less  anxiety. 

Many  people  have  earnings  so 
small  that  saving  seems  impossible. 
But  this  is  no  reason  for  their  being 
unthrifty.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
reason  for  making  the  best  and  the 
most  of  the  little  they  have  for  their 
health,  comfort  and  true  happiness. 

A  few  dollars  in  a  home,  or  a 
savings  bank,  or  any  safe  investment, 
is  as  good  seed  as  ever  was  sown. 
Out  of  it  grow  confidence,  quicken- 
ed energies,  firmer  courage,  more 
stalwart  thought  and  hope,  more  or- 
derly citizenshsp,  education  for  the 
children,  and  the  independence  and 
self-respect  that  lift  aimless,  hopeless 
drudges  up  to  the  true  manhood  that 
aspires  and  achieves. 

The  Joy  Of  The    Possible. 

Take  solid  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  of  what  is  possible  for  you. 
There,  after  all,  is  the  secret  of  hap- 
piness and  prosperity. 

The  things  we  have  lose  their  val- 
ue in  proportion  to  the  absoluteness 
of  our  possession.  It  is  the  thing 
we  may  have  that  quickens  the  heart- 
beats and  fires  the  imagination. 

There  is  something  stultifying  in 
complacency  over  what  we  are.  But 
the  hope  of  being  something  better 
is  the  finest  of  all  aspirations,  and 
a  keen  pleasure  in  the  bargain.  As 
a  joy-bringer  the  actual  cuts  a  very 
poor  figure  alongside  of  the  possible. 

You  can  always  climb  higher. 
Look  up! 
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The  Governor's  Proclamation  for  Commu- 
nity Service  Week. 

Whereas,  The  people  of  North  Carolina  in  recent  years  have  made  a 
remarkable  record  of  industrial,  educational,  and  moral  progress.  To-day 
they  are  moved  as  never  before  with  a  passion  for  yet  larger  achievement. 
They  believe  "that  which  they  have  done  is  but  an  earnest  of  the  things 
they  yet  shall  do,"  and  they  press  on  with  the  determination  that  in  every- 
thing that  makes  for  greatness  in  a  State,  North  Carolina  shall  take  a 
foremost  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  American  commonwealths.     And 

Whereas,  The  realization  of  our  patriotic  ambition  for  North  Carolina 
as  a  whole  depends  upon  the  achievement  of  the  same  ideal  in  the  local 
community- the  county,  the  town,  the  township,  the  shool  district,  the  little 
neighborhood  grouped  around  church  or  schoolhouse;  and  for  progress  in 
each,  there  must  be  first,  a  knowledge  of  conditions;  second,  united  work  of 
all  the  people  at  tasks  of  immediate  improvement;  and  third,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  people  for  persistent  prosecution  of  all  the  larger  proces- 
ses of  community  betterment. 

Therefore,  I,  Locke  Craig,  Govenor  of  North  Carolina,  in  response  to 
widespread  sentiment  among  our  people  as  expressed  by  many  organizations 
and  societies,  do  hereby  set  apart  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  days  of  December, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  to  be  known  and  observed  through- 
out the  State  of  North  Caolina  as  "COMMUNITY  SERVICE  DAYS,"  and  I 
appoint  them  as  days  wherein  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Common- 
wealth shall  lend  heart,  hand,  and  brain  to  the  service  and  development  of 
North  Carolina  and  of  its  every  community  and  county,  and  as  days  wherein 
the  people  shall  meet,  confer,  and  work  together  for  advancement  along  the 
three-fold  lines  of  investigation,  united  labor  for  the  immediate  improvement 
of  the  community  and  wise  planning  for  its  future. 

I  call  on  the  leaders  of  thought  and  progress  in  every  community  to  assist  in  or- 
ganizing and  planing  for  these  "COMMUNITY  SERVICE  DAYS." 

I  call  on  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  women's  clubs,  our 
teachers  and  ministers,  the  press  of  the  State,  our  lawyers,  physicians,  farmers,  busi- 
ness men,  industrial  forces,  and  all  others  to  cooperate  in  working  out  plans  for  such 
Community  Service,  and  on  these  days  to  put  aside  matters  of  private  concern  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  great  movements  for  the  common  good. 

I.  I  urge  that  in  each  community,  social  and  economic  surveys  shall  be  made 
the  first  days  of  the  week  or  earlier,  so  as  to  inform  the  public  as  to  the  conditions 
now  existing  and  the  lines  of  progress  most  needed. 

II.  I  urge  that  on  Thursday,  "PUBLIC  ROADS,  GROUNDS,  AND  BUILDINGS 
DAY,"  the  men,  women,  and  young  people  of  each  town,  township,  or  school  district 
meet,  according  to  plan,  and  work  together  in  one  or  more  of  three  forms  of  actual 
physical  service  to  the  community:  (I)  In  improving  the  roads  and  streets  and  making 
them  more  worthy  and  more  creditable  to  the  people;  (2)  In  improving  both  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  schoolhouses,  churches,  and  courthouses  and  other  public  build- 
ings; (3)  in  clearing  off  and  beautifying  the  grounds  of  schoolhouses,  churches,  parks, 
cemeteries,  etc.,  and  planting  trees  and  shrubs  in  these  places  as  well  as  along  streets, 
roadsides,  and  private  grounds. 

III.  I  urge  that  on  Friday,  "SCHOOL  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVE- 
MENT DAY,"  the  older  people  with  the  children  shall  meet  at  every  schoolhouse  in 
town  or  country  to  observe  "School  and  Neighborhood  Improvement  Day"  as  a  day 
of  practical  patriotism,  and  at  these  meetings  conditions  in  the  community  shall  be  re- 
ported and  discussed;  plans  made  for  improving  schools,  highways,  social  life,  econo- 
mic, moral,  and  health  conditions;  committees  named  to  prosecute  such  plans,  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  subsequent  public  meetings  for  their  accomplishment. 

IV.  I  urge  that  on  Saturday,  "COUNTY  PROGRESS  DAY,"  a  great  public  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  at  each  county  seat  when  all  the  people  shall  meet  together  to  dis- 
cuss "The  Needs  and  Possibilities  of  Our  County,"  candidly  comparing  its  present 
conditions  with  its  potentialities,  and  inaugurating  movements  needed  for  its  progress 
and  development. 

V.  I  urge  that  at  all  these  meetings  exhibits,  illustrating  conditions  be  made! 
plans  discussed  for  attracting  desirable  settlers  to  places  needing  them;  the  organiza- 
tion of  farmers'  societies,  town  boards  of  trade,  and  boys'  and  girls'  industrial  clubs 
promoted;  wholesome  sports,  recreations  and  plays  encouraged;  the  flags  of  State 
and  Nation  raised  over  schoolhouses  and  other  public  buildings;  the  plans  made  for 
providing  books,  papers,  and  libraries  for  old  and  young  and  for  teaching  those  who 

(Continued  on  Page  12,) 


Misdirected  Letters. 


The  Postmaster  General  has  begun 
what  is  promised  to  be  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  remedy  the  carelessness 
of  the  public  in  addressing  mail  mat- 
ter. Complaint  is  made  that  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  of  the  postal  service 
is  impared  very  seriously  by  mis- 
takes in  addressing  letters  and  pack- 
ages. The  degree  to  which  this  trou- 
ble prevails  in  large  cities  illustrat- 
ed by  the  figures  from  Chicago,  In  a 
single  day  204,930  pieces  of  mail 
matter  were  improperly  addressed. 
This  was  nearly  half  the  total  volume 
handled  in  a  day. 

Probably  the  percentage  might  not 
be  so  great  in  Philadelphia  or  any 
other  city  with  a  smaller  proportion 
of  foreign  born-residents  than  the 
Western  metropolis.  But  the  wide- 
spread carlessness  in  addressing  mail 
matter  is  an  evil  of  great  proportions 
affecting  the  postal  service  of  the 
whole  country.  Instructions  have 
been  sent  to  the  postmaster  through- 
out the  country  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  overcome  the  trouble,  and 
obtain  the  co  operation  of  the  public 
in  diminishing  it. 

The  letters  of  business  houses  and 
corporations,  being  the  product  of 
expert  workmanship,  contribute  lit- 
tle to  the  difficulties  of  the  Post  offi- 
ce Department  from  the  cause.  Indi- 
vidual letter  writers  are  not  so  care- 
ful when  they  address  letters  and 
packages. — Philadelphia  Press 


She  Found  It. 

She  was  in  the  habit  of  cleaning 
her  front  door-step  on  Saturday 
nights  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessi- 
ty of  Sunday  labor,  and  was  so  en- 
gaged on  one  occasion  when  she  was 
alarmed  by  the  squeaking  of  a  rat. 
She  beat  a  hasty  retreat  into  the 
house,  but,  emboldened  by  a  little 
family  counsel  and  with  a  brush,  she 
returned  to  the  door-step  to  slay  the 
rodent.  Several  lusty  blows  in  the 
darkness  at  the  door-step  had  no  af- 
fect beyond  bringing  forth  a  few- 
more  squeaks  from  the  invisible  rat. 
A  kindly  passer-by  offered  his  aid, 
on  learning  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
but  his  efforts  with  the  brush  were 
no  more  effective  than  the  female's. 
The  rat  would  not  be  killed,  nor 
would  it  go  away,  it  would  do  noth- 
ing but  squeak,  and  at  last  the  effort 
was  given  up.  Next  morning  the 
lady's  neighbor,  addressing  her  ov- 
er the  back-yard  wall,  said:  "Mrs. — , 
did  you  find  an  India  rubber  doll  in 
front  of  your  house  last  night?  My 
Children  lost  one, "-Tit-Bits, 
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The  New  Song  in  Agnes  Red  way's  Mouth 

By  Nettie  Lounsbury  Curtis  in  Young  Folks. 


The  deck  of  the  incoming  steamer 
on  which  Agnes  Redway  stood,  wav- 
ing to  her  family  on  shore,  was  a 
panorama  of  emotional  energy. 

Miss  Redway  was  tired  of  the  stea- 
mer, tired  of  travel,  in  fact;  and  she 
was  the  first  of  her  party  to  be 
ready  to  go  ashore. 

An  hour  later,  farewells  and  gree- 
tings over,  she  found  herself  in  the 
bosom  of  her  own  family 

"Home  at  last,  Martha!"  she  cried 
out,  as  the  old  family  servant  came 
forward  to  help  remove  her  wraps. 
"And  glad  I  am,  Miss  Agnes,  to 
see  you  back.  If  only  you'll  be  hap- 
py to  stay  with  us,"  admonished  the 
privileged  maid. 

"I'm  afraid  I  was  not  given  a  con- 
tented disposition,  Martha,"  laughed 
the  girl.  Then  she  ran  down  to  join 
the  family  at  early  luncheon. 

There  was  much  talk  of  her  recent 
wanderings,  of  the  acquaintances  she 
had  met,  their  doings  and  plans. 

"I  met  as  many  as  eight  of  my 
classmates  here  and  there,  mother; 
and  if  you  will  believe  me,  the  hap- 
piest of  them  all  seemed  to  be  'Snip- 
py' Snow.  She  was  tutoring  some 
young  girls  and  seeing  Europe  in 
hampered  fashion.  I  can  tell  you." 
"Agnes,  have  you  not  yet  learned 
that  happiness  does  not  consist  in 
what  ycu  have?"  asked  her  eldest 
brother  Tom,  who  was  studying  to 
be  a  doctor. 

"Well,  Tom,  I  guess  1  was  not 
born  to  happiness,''  smiled  his  sister. 
"I  thought  I  would  be  perfectly 
happy  if  I  succeeded  in  getting  to 
and  through  college  with  credit.  I 
did,  as  you  know,  and  since  have  had 
this  wonderful  year  of  travel,  but 
what  will  I  do  with  myself  now?" 

"If  you  marry  and  have  children, 
my  dear,  that  will  give  you  the  ob- 
ject in  life  you  appear  to  crave," 
was  the  calm  maternal  suggestion. 

"I  doubtif  lever  marry,  mother," 
returned  her  daughter  seriously. 
"What's  the  use  of  making  someone 
else  unhappy?" 

"Why  not  take  up  some  special 
vocation,  Agnes?  Why  not  cultivate 
your  voice?  I  love  it,  you  know." 
Her  father's  tone  was  troubled. 

"I  have  thought  of  doing  that 
sometimes.  I  believe  I  will  take 
lessons  of  Signor  Celli.  It  would 
make  me  so  happy  to  be  able  to  sing 
beautifully!"  The  family  smiled  at 
the  very  familiar  expression. 

In  the  succeeding  months  the 
Redway  household  resumed  its  usual 
routine  of  activity    and    hospitality. 


Each  member  was  an  energetic  cen- 
ter oi  some  special  work.  Agnes 
alone  drifted  aimless  and  purpose- 
less. 

They  kept  open  house  as  their 
large  means  allowed;  for  guests  came 
and  went  and  social  gatherings  of  a 
delightful  character  were  frequent. 
After  one  of  these  'occasions  when 
the  house  had  numerous  guests, 
Agnes  came  in  from  her  singing  les- 
son and  wandered  into  the  library. 
Her  lesson  had  not  gone  smoothly. 
She  was  out  of  sorts  and  the  sharp 
criticism  of  her  master  had  dis- 
couraged her. 

Discontented,  she  threw  herself  in- 
to a  lounging  chair  to  await  the  tea- 
tray,  which,  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  house,  at  five  o'clock  assembled 
all  who  desired  the  fragrant  cup. 

In  the  next  instant  she  discovered 
a  silent  figure  in  the  shadow  of  a 
movable  bookcase.  He  was  stand- 
ing in  absorption,  with  an  open  vol- 
ume in  his  band. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  noisy 
entrance,"  apologized  the  girl.  "It 
was  too  late  to  go  up  stairs,  and  just 
a  bit  early  for  tea." 

"Your  appearance  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  a  pleasure  in  any 
event,  Miss  Redway."  The  man 
closed  the  book  and  approached  her 
vicinity. 

"1  came  across  one  of  those  de- 
lightful tales  of  romance,"  he  went 
on;  "where  the  hero  goes  on  a  search 
for  happiness— you  may  recall  it, 
'Claypole's  Quest'?" 

"No.  Did  he  find  it?"  The  girl's 
whole  air  betokened  sympathy  with 
the  searcher. 

"Yes.  Not  where  he  looked,  how- 
ever; but  in  the  same  place  where 
you  may  find  it,"  asserted  the 
stranger  boldly. 

Miss  Redway's  face  flushed.  "How 
did  you  know  that  mine  was  the  same 
quest?"  she  spoke  in  a  low,  surprised 
voice. 

"I  don't  need  to  be  told,"  was  the 
emphatic  rejoinder.  "Your  eyes, 
your  voice  proclaim  it,  at  home  or 
abroad." 

"Who  are  you?  How  do  you  know 
me  so  well?"  demanded  Agnes,  in- 
terested out  of  her  usual  apathy. 

"I  was  assistant  for  two  years  at 
St.  Giles's.  While  there  I  attended 
the  Commencement  of  Pondsley  Col- 
lege. I  saw  you  graduated  with  all 
high  honors.  Previous  to  that  event 
you  attended  dances  at  my  Universi- 
ty. I  had  the  honor  of  being  your 
partner  more  than  once." 
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"A  thousand  pardons!  I  remem- 
ber every  thing  now,"  said  the  girl 
in  a  slow,  reminiscent  tone.  "You 
are  Tom's  friend,  David  Clay,  and 
you  are  going  to  do  that  fine,  noble 
thing— give  up  your  life  and  your 
fortune  to  the  christianizing  of 
China!" 

"Don't!  Don't!"  protested  the 
man.  He  raised  his  hands  as  if  to 
ward  off  words  that  distressed  him. 
"You  said  something,  Mr.  Clay, 
about  a  place  where  I  could  find  hap- 
piness.    What  did  you  mean?" 

"Spare  time  with  me  to-morrow 
for  the  quest. ' '  He  was  gently  insis- 
tent. 

"Indeed  I  will,"  she  responded; 
and  then  came  the  tea-tray,  followed 
by  the  arrival  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  house  and  their  tete-a- 
tete  suddenly  came  to  an  end. 

The  following  morning,  neverthe- 
less when  Miss  Redw&y  left  the 
house  with  her  guest,  her  enthusi- 
asm was  at  high  pitch.  David  Clay 
exacted  a  promise  that  she  would 
comply  with  every  request  he  made 
that  day. 

Under  the  spell  of  the  odd  adven- 
ture and  her  unusual  companion,  she 
assented  with  great  amusement. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  by  brisk 
walking,  they  reached  the  other  side 
of  the  town  and  approached  a  crowd- 
ed tenement.  Forced  to  follow  her 
guide,  they  climbed  a  rickety  stair- 
way to  a  third  floor  room  and  knock- 
ed. 

A  Scotch  woman  of  neat  appear- 
ance admitted  them  to  a  scrupulously 
clean  apartment,  like  a  well  of  water 
in  a  desert  place. 

Mr.  Clay  greeted  the  woman  cor- 
dially and  presented  Agnes  as  a 
friend  who  came  to  sing  to  Rutn. 

"I— I— Mr.  Clay?  How  did  you 
know  I  could  sing  a  note?"  asked 
the  amazed  giri. 

"I  have  a  room,  a  kind  of  office, 
in  the  building  where  you  take  your 
lessons.  God  has  given  you  wonder- 
ful talent."     He  spoke  gravely. 

The  next  moment  he  was  chatting 
merrily  with  Ruth  McKittrick, 
whom  a  motor  accident  had  ren- 
dered a  helpless  invalid  for  life. 

"Here  is  a  friend  of  mine,  Ruth. 
I  want  you  to  know  each  other. 
Pretty  soon  she  will  sing  a  bit  for 
you."  David  Clay  withdrew  to  the 
rear  of  the  room  and  watched  with 
interest  the  meeting  of  the  two 
girls. 

"How  nice  of  you  to  come  and 
see  me,  Miss  Redway!  Sick  people 
are  so  dull  and  unattractive!"  The 
voice  was  pleasant  and  refined;  the 
expression,  peaceful. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you:  but  it 
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was  Mr.  Clay  who  brought  me,"  was 
the  response. 

"Just  like  his  doings!"  Ruth's 
eyes  flashed  gratitude  towards  him. 

"Would  you  like  to  have  me  sing 
for  you,  dear?"  asked  Agnes. 

"If  you  only  would!  It  will  help 
me  forget  every  thing." 

Agnes  Redway  began  with  simple, 
bright  snatches  of  song.  She  sang 
of  the  brook;  of  the  flowers;  of 
birds  on  the  wing;  of  the  wandering 
zephyr;  then  branched  off  to  bits  of 
classic  fantasy,  ending  with 

"A  mighty  fortress  is  our  Gi_d. " 

Agnes  was  touched  to  see  that  the 
child's  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears 
when  she  resumed  the  seat  at  her 
side. 

"Do  you  suffer  pain,  Ruth?" 
"Not    much  now,  Miss    Redway; 
but  I  get  so  tired  of  the  bed!" 

A  thought  darted  into  Agnes's 
mind.  "Ruth,  do  you  think  you 
could  use  one  of  those  wheeling 
chairs  with  reclining  backs?" 

The  look    that    passed    over    the 
child's  face  was  indescribably  pathec. 
"Oh,  Miss  Redway,  it   would    be 
wonderful  to  be  true!" 

"May  I  come  on  Saturday  after- 
noons and  sing  to  you,  Ruth?"  asked 
her  visitor,  impulsively. 

"The  whole  week  will  be  brighter 
just  waiting  for  you,  Miss  Redway." 
Agnes  turned  hurriedly  away  and 
David  saw  it  was  time  to  go. 

When  they  descended  to  the  street 
they  took  a  car  that  carried  them 
to  the  north  part  of  town.  Over 
the  entrance  door  wheie  they  alight- 
ed hung  the  sign  "Home  for  Aged 
Women." 

An  elevator  took  them  to  an  upper 
floor,  where  they  were  directed  to 
the  room  of  Mrs.  Spenser. 

On  being  invited  to  enter  they 
sat  down  near  the  old  lady  who  was 
the  occupant  of  the  room. 

"Did  you  come  to  witness  my  pov- 
erty?" asked  the  gray-haired  woman 
as  she  turned  a  pair  of  sharp  black 
eyes  upon  her  visitors, 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  the  cordial 
voice  of  Mr.  Clay.  "Miss  Redway 
is  kind  enough  to  accompany  me  to 
see  some  of  my  friends,  and  you 
know  you  are  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Spen- 
ser." 

Somewhat  mollified,    the    woman 
turned  her  searching  eyes  on  A.gnes. 
"A  good-looking  girl,   all    right!" 
she    grunted;    "but    I    guess    those 
clothes  cost  a  sight  more  than  it  takes 
to  keep  me  a  whole  year." 
Agnes  laughed  merrily. 
"Are  you  comfortable  here,  Mrs. 
Spenser?"  she  inquired. 

"Only  so-so.     My  bed    is    lumpy; 
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and  the  food  is  poor  stuff  most  of 
the  time;  but  I  guess  it  is  considered 
good  enough  for  paupers,  though." 
The  girl  bent  over  and  fastened 
the  neck  of  the  woman's  dress.  As 
she  did  so,  she  noticed  her  delicate 
skin,  fine  hair  and  well-formed 
hands.  Deep  pity  stirred  her  heart 
that  one  of  gentle  birth,  evidently, 
should  suffer  such  vicissitudes. 

"What  do  you  do  with  yourself 
all  day,  Mrs.  Spenser?  Read?  Sew?" 
"I  manage  a  few  stitches  once  in 
a  wnile;  but  my  old  eyes  get  too  tired 
to  read,  and  so  I  sit  hereby  the  hour 
alone  and  think  of  past  days  when 
I  had  a  fine  home  of  my  own  and 
friends.  All  gone  now  and  I  am  noth- 
ing but  an  old  pauper  waiting  for 
death." 

The  girl  reached  out  and  touched 
the  other's  wrinkled  hand: 

"Shall  I  sing  something  for  you?" 
"For  me?"  was  the  surprised  ques- 
tion.     "Why,  yes;  if  you  like." 

Agnes  tactfully  chose  simple  bal- 
lads, selections  calculated  to  please 
her  hearer,  and  succeeded. 

"There,  don't  tire  yourself  for  me. 
It  makes  me  think  of  the  birds  in 
the  old  apple  tree  at  home  when  I 
was  a  girl.  I  wouldn't  mind  if  you 
sang  to  me  again  some  day." 

Something  in  the  old  woman's 
words  struck  Agnes  as  genuine 
praise. 

"What  would  you  like?  Isn't 
there  something  nice  I  can  bring 
you?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  mind  if  I  had 
something  a  bit  warm  to  throw  a- 
round  my  shoulders,"  wasthefiank 
admission. 

"And  Mrs.  Spenser  likes  candy. 
See!  Here  is  a  box  of  fresh  marsh- 
mallows."  exclaimed  David.  He 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  well  filled 
box  and  gave  it  to  the  old  lady. 

The  softened  look  in  her  face, 
more  than  her  words,  evidenced  grat- 
itude as  the  visitors  rose  to  go  and 
made  their  adieus. 

Agnes  Redway's  tell-tale  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes  betrayed  deep 
thought  and  feeling,  as  she  found 
herself  again  at  her  companion's 
side. 

"Mr.  Clay?" 
"Yes,  Miss  Redway?" 
"Do  you  mean  these  two  cases  to 
be  just  illustrations  of  lots  and  lots 
of    people  who    need    cheering    and 
comforting?" 

"Exactly,"  he  flashed  back  bright- 
ly; "they  are  on  every  side  of  you, 
and  each  individual's  need  is  a  sep- 
erate  study." 

"And  I— rich,  healthy  and  lazy — 
have  been  inactive,  discontented  and 


ELEVEN 

selfish!  Faugh!  How  I  have  hug- 
ged myself  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
shallow  yearnings! 

"I  am  the  only  drone  in  the  family. 
What  ought  I  to  do,  Mr.  Clay?  Will 
you  help  me?  Souial  life  with  its 
gayeties  and  clubs  bored  me,  a  pro- 
fessional career  does  not  allure  me, 
charitable  organizations  like  those 
to  which  my  mother  and  sister  be- 
long have  not  hitherto  appealed  to 
my  nature." 

"Let  us  go  back  now  for  lunch- 
eon," replied  her  friend  kindly  but 
evasively.  "Please  be  ready  to  go  out 
with  me  to-night  at  eight  oclock." 

That  evening  the  girl  found  her- 
self sitting  in  a  crowded  chapel  at 
the  side  of  David  Clay. 

One  or  two  hymns  were  sung,  a 
portion  of  Scripture  read,  and  an 
earnest  prayer  offered.  Then  the 
speaker  of  the  evening  rose  quietly. 
Plain  and  unattractive  in  appear- 
ance, from  his  first  spoken  word  he 
held  and  swayed  his  audience. 

His  theme  was  the  call  to  service. 
His  insistent  plea  was  that  every  man 
and  every  woman  was  a  brother,  a 
sister  to  each  of  his  listeners;  that 
time,  talents  and  wealth  should  be 
expended  for  the  sad,  the  sick,  the 
needy,  as  if  Christ  Himself  were 
dwelling  within  the  robe  of  the  un- 
fortunate one. 

"The  secret  of  happiness,"  con- 
cluded the  speaker,  "lurks  in  these 
myriad  opportunities  for  service. 
Embrace  them — you  will  find  joy, 
peace,  content.  Disregard  them — 
life  is  hollow,  unsatisfying,  full  of 
longing  and  yearnings  unutterable." 
Before  they  dispersed,  all  knelt 
while  a  hymn  was  sung.  The  only 
part  Agnes  could  remember  after- 
wards was  the  refrain:  "Others,  Lord; 
others." 

Emotion  strange,  sweet  and  solemn 
made  the  walk  home  a  silent  one,  and 
David  Clay  refrained  from  intruding 
upon  his  companion's  mood. 

They  wondered  into  a  small  parlor 
quite  remote  from  the  big  living 
room.  The  girl  divested  herself  of 
hat  and  wraps,  then  she  turned  sud- 
denly and  faced  Mr.  Clay.  In  her 
eyes  he  saw  unshed  tears,  and  a 
humble,  sweet  expression  played  a- 
bout  her  features,  which  lent  her 
face  a  new  attractiveness. 

"I  want  you  to  see — it  is  right 
that  you  should  know- -God  has  'put 
a  new  song  in  my  tnoath.'  To-night 
during  that  last  hymn  I  seemed  to 
catch  the  vision  you  desired  for  me 
—God's  love  for  me  and  His  need 
.of  my  help  to  carry  out  His  plan. 
Henceforth  I  make  this  my  decision 
—to  consecrate  a  portion  of  each  day 
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to   personal  service    for    others    for 
His  dear  sake!" 

The  man  grasped  her  hand.  His 
face  was  illuminated  with  joy. 

"Miss  Redway,  thank  God  that 
He  has  enlightened  your  path:" 

"I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  you 
for  your  help."  Her  voice  was  hur- 
ried and  broken. 

"And  when  I  am  far  away  in  China 
my  mind  can  rest  easy  about  little 
Ruth  and  Mrs.  Spencer?"  asked  Da- 
vid. 

She  nodded  as  their  eyes  met;  then, 
under  the  influence  of  some  strong 
feeling,  she  sat  down  at  the  piano, 
and  sang  softly  and  reverently  the 
tender  lines  of  the  hymn  beginning: 
'  'God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again ; 
By  His  counsels  guide,  uphold  you.  " 

A  Wonderful  Organ. 

The  Hotel  Astor,  of  New  York, 
now  boasts  of  the  largest  pipe  organ 
in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Such  an  instru- 
ment of  any  size  is  an  innovation  in 
hotel  fixtures,  and  as  such  is  of  more 
than  usual  interest. 

The  great  organ  represents  all  or- 
chestral instruments,  and  its  many 
speaking  stops,  nearly  one  hundred, 
make  the  tonal  rescources  of  the 
instrument  almost  inexhaustible.  It 
is  in  four  distinct  divisions,  the  main 
organ  occupying  two  chambers  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  ball-room. 
The  other  two  divisions  are  arranged 
on  either  side  of  the  "L'Orangerie." 
Since  the  organ  is  completely  hidden 
from  view  by  the  decorations,  the 
music  comes  as  a  surprise. 

The  pipes,  varying  from  thirty- 
two  feet  in  length  to  only  a  fraction 
of  an  inch,  are  hundreds  of  feet 
away  from  the  playing  cabinet  con- 
taining the  keys  and  stops,  and  each 
one  is  operated  by  its  individual  train 
of  electro-pneumatic  action.  The 
pressure  of  a  key  gives  current  to  a 
wire  that  finds  its  way  through  va- 
rious cables  and  switches  to  a  mag- 
net, which  operates  pneumatic  me- 
chanism that  opens  a  valve  and  gives 
pressure  to  the  pipe. — Popular  Me- 
chanics. 


Why  Jefferson  Wrote   It 

"It  has  always  been  a  curious  puz- 
zle why  Franklin,  the  man  of  ripe  age 
of  commanding  distinction  and  of  ap- 
proved literary  skill,  was  not  selected 
to  write  this  Declaration,  instead  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  only  thirty- 
three  years  old  and  comparatively 
unknown,"  says  John  Gilmore  Speed, 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  "It 
could  not  be  that  Franklin  was  pass- 
ed by  because  he  had  done  everything 


within  his  power  to  avert  the  war 
and  reconcile  the  differences  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
for  all  wise  men  in  the  Colonies  did 
all  that  honor  permitted  in  that  di- 
rection until  the  die  was  cast.  No,  it 
was  not  a  fear  of  Franklin's  earnest- 
ness in  the  cause  of  the  Colonies— it 
was  probably  the  fear  of  Franklin's 
humor." 

"He  was  not  only  the  greatest  man 
of  his  time  but  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  humorists  of  any  time.  And 
so  his  associates  were  possibly  afraid 
that  he  would  put  a  joke  in  the  Dec- 
laration and  passsed  him  by  and  se- 
lected the  lank  young  Virginian  with 
the  freckle  face. 

"As  it  was,  Franklin  did  have  his 
joke,  for  when  the  members  of  the 
Congress  were  about  to  sign  the  Dec- 
laration, Hancock,  v/hose  earnestness 
is  expressed  in  the  bold  signature 
which  comes  first,  said  in  his  own 
earnest  way:  'We  must  be  unanimous; 
we  must  all  hang  together.' 

'Yes,'  replied  Franklin,  we  must 
hang  together  or  we  shall  be  pretty 
sure  to  hang  separately.' '' 


will  show  you  his  heels  if  he  is  a  friend 
to  any  influence  you  may  have,  you 
will  lose  him  when  you  need  him 
most.  But  he  never  was  your  real 
friend.  His  going  is  only  an  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  rectify  your  judg- 
ment of  him.  The  friends  you  have 
can  never  be  many,  some  three  or  six 
strong,  laymen  or  women  and  the 
rest  are  congenial  acquaintances, 
that  is  all.  Friends  are  the  limbs  of 
the  soul,  we  walk  by  reason  of  them, 
breathe  by  aid  of  them,  work  in  the 
great  strength  of  them.  And  we 
don't  often  think  of  them  as  friends, 
thev  are  as  hands  and  feet  and  heart 
and  brains,  we  have  them,  we  know 
we  have  them,  and  that  is  enough 
for  life. 


Who's  Your  Friend. 

Never  worry  about  a  lost  friend — 
that  is,  a  friend  who  ceases  to  be 
friendly.  There  is  no  such  thing. 
You  never  lose  a  friend.  You  only 
find  out  that  he  is  not  your  friend. 
If  he  is  a  friend  to  your  youth,  he 
will  flee  on  the  coming  of  age  and 
wrinkles.  If  he  is  the  friend  of 
your  succes,  he  will  flee  at  the  ap- 
proach of  failure.  If  he  is  a  friend 
to  your  purse,  the  flattening  of  that 


Spoke  In  Strange  Tongue 

Driving  up  to  an  inn  one  evening 
and  throwing  the  reins  to  the  boy  the 
man  of  medicine  said:  "Here  young 
man  stimulate  this  tired  quadruped. 
Apportion  to  him  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  nutritious  element,  and  when 
the  aurora  of  the  morning  sun  is 
breaking  over  the  oriental  horizon  I 
shall  reward  you  with  a  pecuniary 
compensation  for  your  kind  and  ami- 
able hospitality.  "The  boy  looked 
blank,  and,  calling  back  to  the  inn, 
said:  Hey,  boss,  there's  a  Dutchman 
out  here,  at  wants  to  see  yer." 


Perseverance  is  a  great  element 
of  success.  If  you  only  knock  long 
enough  and  loud  enough  at  the  gate, 
you  are  sure  to  wake  up  somebody. — 
Longfellow. 


i  he  Governor's  Proclamation  for  Community  Service  Week. 
(Concluded  From  Page  9.) 

have  grown  to  maturity  illiterate.  I  also  designate  this  week  as  "HOME  COMING 
WEEK,"  when  all  former  residents  of  each  North  Carolina  community  shall  be  asked 
to  return  and  visit  friends  and  scenes  of  other  days,  and  invited  to  aid  the  forward 
movement  in  their  old  home  neighborhoods. 

A  general  program  prepared  for  each  of  these  days  is  now  on  the  press 
and  will  be  distributed  at  an  early  date.  I  urge  that  these  programs  be 
faithfully  followed  in  every  case  in  order  to  give  definiteness  and  uniformity 
of  scope  and  purpose  to  the  activities  of  the  week. 

With  the  high  resolve  and  faith  that  North  Carolina,  under  God,  shall 
take  a  foremost  place  in  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  with  an  invoca- 
tion of  His  gracious  favor  on  the  endeavors  of  our  people,  I  call  on  every 
North  Carolina  man,  woman,  and  child,  of  whatever  place,  creed,  party, 
or  station,  to  give  these  days  in  consecrated  service  to  the  community  and 
to  the  Commonwealth. 

Done  in  our  city  of  Raleigh  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-ninth  year  of  our  American  Independence. 

Locke  Craig, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor, 
J.  P.  Kerr, 

Private  Secretary. 
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INSTITUTIONAL   NOTES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening  a- 
mong  our  own  family;  pupil*  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  Elisha 
Neathery. 

There  will  soon  be  a  tennis  court 
added  to  our  athletic  field  and  our 
boys  will  take  up  this  sport  as  base- 
ball is  going  out. 

Our  nifty  horse  power  gasoline  en- 
gine, broke  down  not  long  ago,  and 
we  are  having  all  manner  of  trouble, 
in  getting  it  started  again.  We  hope 
to  have  it  in  fine  shape   soon. 

Miss  Bettie  Watson,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Gertie  Fox,  one  of  the  matrons 
of  our  school,  spent  a  few  days  with 
us.  She  made  many  friends  among 
the  boys  during  her  stay,  and  they 
will  be  glad  to  see  her    come   again. 

The  popular  and  efficient  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Young-Hartsell  Mill 
Co.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hartsell,  presented  the 
school  with  a  full  bolt  of  table  linen 
made  at  his  mill.  Such  a  gift  is 
felt  and  much  appreciated  by  the 
school. 

The  regular  programme  of  work 
and  school  for  one  half  day  each  has 
been  interrupted  to  some  extent  the 
last  few  weeks,  as  our  corn, peas,  and 
a  little  cotton  picking  for  our  neigh- 
bors called  for  our  our  full  force  for 
the  entire  day.  The  boys  called  this 
the  vacation  period,  as  they  got  out 
of  school  by  this  reason. 

Concord's  Home  Coming  Week  is 
highly  praised  by  almost  every  paper 
we  have  seen.  Tho'  the  boys  did  not 
participate  in  the  parade,  they  all 
had  an  evening  off  and  went  over  and 
saw  the  aeroplane  flight.  Such  a 
sight  was  new  to  most  of  the  boys, 
and  they  enjoyed  it  very  much.  We 
thought  this,  the  biggest  event  of 
all  the  Home  Coming. 

The  time  to  garner  the  results  of 
our  summer's  work  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceptionally dry  weather,  this  sum- 
mer, our  corn  and  peanuts  did  very 
well,  and  we  will  have  quite  a  lot  of 
stover  for  winter  feed.  The  rains 
of  last  week,  enabled  us  to  begin 
sowing  oats  and  clover.  Our  early 
sowing  of  both  is  making  a  nice 
show. 

The  school  was  made  the  proud  re- 
cipients of  two  Globe  Wernicke  book 
cases,  each  case  containing  five  sect- 
ions, with  top  and  bottom,  and  these 
cases  are  to  be  filled    by  the  donors 


with  good  wholesome  books  for  the 
boys  Who  but  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters of  the  State  would  be  so  thought- 
ful and  interested  in  the  boys  pleas- 
ure and  profit?  What  would  we  do 
with  out  the  noble  King's  Daughters? 

Mr.  J.  W.  VanHoy,  who  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  officers,  of  the  school, 
for  nearly  two  years,  has  recently 
moved  to  Concord  to  pratice  law. 
The  boys  will  miss  Mr.  VanHoy  very 
much — nowhere  so  much  as  in  the 
school  choir  perhaps.  He  was  its 
leader,  and  an  enthusiastic  one,  too. 
Mr.  VanHoy  carries  with  him  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  all  the  boys, 
everyone  wishes  him  success  in  his 
new  home  and  work. 

Our  machines  in  the  sewing  room 
are  being  kept  busy  these  days. 
We  have  made  one  hundred  and 
eighty  seven  shirts  out  of  the  cloth 
donated  by  Mr.  Caesar  Cone,  of 
Greensboro,  and  we  are  now  ready 
to  begin  on  overalls  and  jackets. 
Our  two  capable  seamstresses,  Mrs. 
Fox  and  Miss  Freeze,  made  a  record 
yesterday--twenty  four  shirts  in  one 
day.  This  did  not  include  sewing 
on  buttons.  What  about  this  re- 
cord? 

The  new  rock  veneered  Chapel, 
which  is  being  erected,  is  going  to 
be  the  finest  and  most  artistic  build- 
ing on  the  school  grounds—so  im- 
posing and  substantial  in  appearance. 
This  building  is  the  gift,  of  The  King's 
Daughters  of  the  State.  A  fine  mon- 
ument of  the  love  they  bear  for  the 
erring  lambs  along  life's  path-way. 
Though  the  work  is  slow,  its  beau- 
ty promises  to  more  than  over-bal- 
ance the  swiftnees  in  which  another 
character  of  building  could  be  erect- 
ed. We  hope  to  have  it  under  cov- 
er in  the  near  future. 

The  cold  weather,  of  a  few  weeks 
ago,  felt  very  much  like  winter  had 
come,  and  it  brought  the  boys  new 
shoes  out  a  few  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.  It  is  rather  a  hard  proposi- 
tion to  fit  our  family  in  shoes,  and  a 
right  interesting  one,  too..  But  Mr. 
Cyrus  White,  the  clever  shoe  sales- 
man of  the  Parks  Belk  Co.  did  it  right 
well.  Only  two  boys  in  our  whole 
family  had  to  wait  for  shoes  to  be 
sent  out.  Ah!  but  such  a  measuring 
as  we  did  have  bef:re  the  order  was 
made  up.  The  faces  of  the  two 
small  boys,  who  could  not  be  fitted 
with  the  first  lot  of  shoes,  looked  as 
sad,  and  cold  as  the  cold  damp  wea- 
ther felt.  Shoes  of  the  same  kind 
soon  brought  smiles  and  normal 
looks  to  the  faces  of  the  youngsters. 


What  Life  Means  to  Me. 

Life  means  to  me  a  very  sharp 
race  with  time  for  happiness,  which 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  all  those 
faculties  put  most  to  use  in  the  doing 
of  best  work. 

The  here  and  the  now  are  all  I  can 
be  sure  of,  and  I  must  plan  to  utilize 
every  hour  to  the  best  advantage.  I 
want  to  love  and  to  be  loved;  I  want 
to  work  and  play;  I  want  to  build  the 
best  1  can  with  the  materials  I  have. 

I  once  told  Mr.  Maxim,  when  he 
was  complaining  about  something 
gone  awry,  "If  you  are  not  happy 
now,  you  never  will  be."  He  has 
taken  his  revenge  by  springing  this 
sentence  on  me  whenever  I  am  worry- 
ing or  fretting,  and  it  always  does  me 
good.  Since  we  cannot  control  the 
past  I  do  not  believe  in  regrets.  We 
should  use  our  mistakes  to  shape  the 
future,  and  today  is  the  future  of 
yesterday. 

Most  of  us  are  too  apt  to  forget 
to  be  thankful  that  we  are  alive  and 
well  and  able  to  work.  After  all, 
what  more  can  we  ask?  Who  was 
it  that  said,  "Half  the  joy  of  life  is 
in  little  things  taken  on  the  run?" 

To  my  mind  the  helpfulest  little 
aphorism  I  have  ever  seen  is  this  one, 
which  I  keep  always  on  the  wall  of 
my  own  sanctum:  "Find  your  happi- 
ness in  your  work,  for  it  is  the  only 
real  happiness  you  will  ever  know.'' 
It  is  in  our  work,  more  than  in 
anything  else  that  we  are  able  to 
express  ourselves.  This  still  holds 
true,  even  though  by  environment 
our  work  may  be  more  restricted, 
more  mechanical,  less  constructive 
and  less  world-moving  than  that  of 
which  we  feel  we  are  worthy  and 
capable. — N.  Y.  Press. 

Belief  in  Self. 

Have  you  failed  in  what  you  had 
most  set  your  heart  on? 

Did  you  rely  on  some  one's  prom- 
ise, only  to  find  it  broken? 

Have  you  lost  faith  in  those  you 
trusted  most? 

Well,  even  so,  don't  be  downcast; 
don't  give  up;  don't  lose  hope  and 
•  faith. 

There  is,  after  all,  only  one  ques- 
tion really  vital  to  you — Do  you  be- 
lieve in  yourself? 

What  if  you  are  in  hard  luck,  or 
poor  and  shabby?  Lots  of  the  best 
men  and  women  in  the  world  have 
have  been  in  that  condition.  Lots  of 
the  world's  most  useful  people  never 
got  out  of  it.  The  old  clothes  and 
the  back  streets  are  a  protection. 
Many  a  good  work  has  been  ruined 
because  a  man  was  too  prosperous 
to  keep  a  level  head. 
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WHY  YOU  SHOULD  VOTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENTS. 


They  Mean  Relief  From  Unjust  System  of 
Taxation. 

Salisbury  Post. 

Our  readers  know  where  this  pa- 
per stands  on  these  amendments. 
We  favor  each  and  every  one  of 
them  and  believe  that  a  failure  to 
pass  the  one  which  sets  out  to  get  a 
just  and  fair  system  of  taxation 
would  be  nothing  short  of  a  disaster 
and  set  the  State  back  many  years. 

They  Will  Make  For  Progress. 

From  Statement  of  officers  of  the 
North  Carolina  Farmers'  Union. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  their  a- 
doption  will  make  for  progress  in 
this  State  and  for  the  advancement 
of  our  farming  interest  and  all  other 
worthy  interest  in  the  State.  We 
remind  the  people  especially  that  the 
taxation  amendments  does  not  pledge 
the  people  to  any  plan,  but  simply 
sets  free  our  people  to  work  out  nec- 
essary reformation  in  taxation,  while 
leaving  in  force  the  present  restric- 
tions on  rate. 

They  Meet  a  Crying  Need. 

Asheville  Citizens. 

The  antiquated  document  which 
does  duty  for  the  State  Constitution 
might  have  carried  other  amend- 
ments in  addition  to  those  now  pre- 
sented, but  certain  it  is  that  those 
upon  which  the  people  will  be  called 
to  vote  in  the  approaching  election 
form  the  crying  need  of  the  hour,  if 
North  Carolina  is  to  get  out  of  the 
rut  and  go  forward.  It  is  known  to 
all  men  that  for  years,  many  years, 
foreign  capital  has  balked  at  coming 
into  the  State  because  of  a  wholly 
unjust  system  of  taxation.  In  this 
one  respect  North  Carolina  has  suf- 
fered more  than  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  it  is  to  remove  such  con- 
ditions that  the  leading  men  of  the 
State,  men  having  the  best  interest 
of  the  commonwealth  at  heart,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliations,  are 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  enlight- 
en the  people  as  to  tne  need  of  these 
proposed  changes  in  the  Constitution. 

They  Will  Work  for  Simple  Honesty. 

Sanford  Express. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  the 
machinery  more  efficient  so  as  to 
reach  every  man  and  place  all  forms 
of  intangible  property  on  the  tax 
books?  Dr.  Raper  says  (and  we  all 
know)  that  the  uniform  rate  of  tax- 
ation has  proven  itself  to  be  a  nota- 
ble failure  in  the  case  of  money  and 
credits.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  allow  the  Legislature  to  make 
a  special  class  of  moneys,  credit,  etc., 


with  a  rate  small  enough  to  bring 
these  intangible  forms  of  property 
from  their  hiding.  It  will  pave  the 
way  for  a  system  that  will  eradicate 
the  gross  inequalities  of  taxation  in 
North  Carolina  and  will  work  pow- 
erfully in  the  interest  of  simple  hon- 
esty. 

They  Will  Advance  the    Interest    of    all 
the  People. 

Wilmington  Dispatch. 

The  amendments  offered  the  peo- 
ple came  as  a  result  of  careful  con- 
sideration by  an  able  commission  and 
then  by  subsequent  consideration  by 
the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina. 
They  are  not  partisan,  but  appeal  to 
every  party.  They  were  forced  by  a 
non-partisan  commission  and  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  as  a  whole.  They 
are  fashioned  for  North  Carolina, 
not  merely  for  Democrats,  nor  for 
Republicans.  Their  adoption  will  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  all  the  people; 
their  rejection  will,  per  contra,  in- 
jure the  interest  of  all.  There  is  no 
standing  still.  It  is  either  progres- 
sion or  retrogression.  Which  shall 
it  be? 


On  the  Spoiling  of  Children. 

Teachers  are  almost  invariably  the 
object  of  bitter  criticism,  much  or 
most  of  which  is  wholly  unjust,  and 
almost  all  of  which  could  be  avoided 
if  parents  would  take  the  time  for 
personal  investigation.  Most  men 
are  unable  to  get  away  from  busi- 
ness during  school  hours,  and  mothers 
won't  take  the  trouble.  Was  there 
ever  a  boy  or  girl,  not  under  discip- 
line, whose  eye  did  not  light  up  with 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a  parent  en- 
tering the  school  room?  Was  there 
ever  a  teacher  who  did  not  welcome 
a  visitor,  who  came  not  in  blame, 
but  to  learn  what  was  going  on?  It 
is  ignorance  of  conditions  which  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  faultfind- 
ing. The  real  faults  are  seldom 
mentioned. 

The  truth  is,  we  parents  are  self- 
ish. We  are  neglecting  our  children 
and  trying  to  save  our  own  conscien- 
ces by  blaming  others,  No  matter 
how  much  money  is  spent,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration adopted,  we  are  not  going  to 
try  to  get  very  far  unless  parents 
take  hold  and  do  more  of  their  proper 
share  of  education.  In  reality  the 
the  teacher  is  only  the  parent's  hel- 
per. It  is  not  wholly  an  ideal  con- 
dition to  have  children  in  school  at 
all.  The  home  is  where  they  should 
get  their  best  education,  and  where 
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they  ought  even  now  to  get  the  most 
of  it.  The  school  of  today  is  rather 
a  crude  invention  for  accomplishing 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  and  it  is  of  valne  only  as 
we  supplement  its  work  at  home. 
That  is  where  the  trouble  arises. — 
Exchange. 


The  Future  of  Your  Hopes. 

"Remember,"  an  orator  said  re- 
cently in  a  public  address,  "that  the 
present  is  the  future  from  which  we 
hoped  so  much."  And  that  remark 
holds  a  truth  that  optimistic  people 
need  ponder.  For  to  such  natures 
the  future  always  presents  itself  in 
the  role  of  a  good  fairy,  dressed  in 
rainbow  color,  bringing  the  desire  of 
their  hearts. 

The  mistake  of  optimistic  people 
is  not  in  expecting  too  much  of  the 
the  future,  but  in  exacting  too  little 
from  the  present.  The  present  is 
the  future  of  your  hopes.  Grapple 
the  instant  with  a  firm  resolve  to 
make  it  yield  all  that  it  promised 
when  it  bore  the  name  of  by-and-by. 

There  is  no  calender  that  gives 
space  to  "some  day." 

"Putting  it  off"  never  discovered 
a  continent,  invented  the  steam  en- 
gine, or  built  the  Panama  Canal. 
"Delay"  cannot  be  found  in  the  dic- 
tionaries of  successful  men.  They 
do  things  now. 


The  Signers. 

Here  is  a  matter  of  information 
for  school  children  as  well  as  the 
grown-up  people.  Do  you  know 
how  many  signatures  there  were 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 
There  were  56.  Of  these  26  were 
lawyers,  8  merchants,  6  physicans, 
1  planter,  6  farmers,  1  printer,  1  sol- 
dier, 1  surveryor,  2  statesmen,  1  Gen- 
eral, 1  sailor,  1  minister  and  one 
shoemaker.  The  oldest  of  the  sign- 
ers, at  the  time  of  signing,  was  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  the  printer.  He 
was  seventy  years  of  age.  The 
youngest  were  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. 
Edward  Rutledge,  both  of  whom 
were  lawyers  and  each  of  them  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Three 
of  the  signers  were  born  in  Ireland, 
one  in  England,  one  in  Wales  and 
two  in  Scotland.  All  of  the  others 
were  born  in  America.  The  last  sur- 
viving members  of  those  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  who 
died  Nov.  .14,.  1832,  age  .92  years. 
Two  of  the  signers,  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  died  on  the  same 
day,  July  4,  1826,  exactly  fifty  years 
from  the  day  they  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 
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THE  NEW  TAX. 

Shakespeare  makes  Portia  say:  "If 
to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what 
were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been 
churches  and  poor  men's  cottages 
princes'  palaces."  Very  true  in 
most  of  the  affairs  of  this  life  we 
live;  but  in  the  matter  of  taxation  to 
support  a  government  we  find  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  laid  down  by  one 
of  the  most  attractive  heroines  con- 
ceived in  the  mighty  fancy  of  the 
greatest  mind  profane  letters  give 
account  of. 

All  taxation  is  an  evil.  It  takes 
from  toil  a  part  of  its  earnings  to 
hold  society  in  check.  There  is  no 
conceivable  method  of  taxation  that 
is  not  subject  to  honest  and  logical 
criticism,  for  all  taxation  is  a  hard- 
ship, a  levy  on  industry. 

Hence  we  have  indirect  taxation, 
such  as  a  protective  tariff,  which  on- 
ly disguises  the  thing,  striving  to 
soothe  us  into  the  delusion  that  a  tax 
is  a  staff  and  not  a  burden,  that  it 
helps,  not  harms,  that  it  advances, 
not  retards,  and  such  lying  nonsense 
possessed  our  country  for  more  than 
a  generation. 

We  got  rid  of  that,  thank  God. 
We  have  a  reasonably  decent  tariff, 
but  it  is  still  rather  filthy  with  the 
dogma  of  protection,  which  some  of 
these  days  our  people  will  cleanse  it 
of.  Then  we  will  have  a  tariff  like 
England's,  Belgium's  Holland's,  and 
shackles  will  be  lifted  off  our  people, 
our  toiling  masses. 

Here  comes  this  awful  war  over 
yonder  just  as  we  were  putting  the 
Democratic  tariff  to  the  test.  From 
the  standpoint  of  a  statesman  like 
Penrose  that  situation  is  ideal.  It 
cuts  off  imports,  and  the  Hon.  Gallin- 
ger will  tell  you  that  to  import  is 
not  only  unpatriotic,  but  next  thing 
to  infamous.  If  that  nonsense  were 
sound  political  economy — that  a  peo- 
ple should  sell  every  day  and  buy  no 
day — we  would  now  be  dwellers  in 
tents  and  dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild 
varmints. 

Civilization  owes  its  advancement 
to  exchange  of  commodities  between 
peoples  alien  to  each  other.  But 
for  that  there  would  have  been  few 
factories,  and  the  ships  on  the  seas 
would  yet  be  sailing  craft.  Free 
trade  discovered  steam  as  a  motor 
and  harnessed  the  lightning  of  the 
heavens  and  made  it  the  servant  of 
man. 

We  always  have  this  question  of 
taxation  with  us,  and  you  cannot 
imagine  a  tax  that  some  patriotic 
and  honest  man  cannot  condemn  with 
a  sound  economic  logic  and  curse  it 
with  an  accepted  text.     There  never 


was  a  good  tax.  Can  you  imagine 
a  good  war?  Some  wars  are  not  so 
bad  as  others,  some  taxes  are  not  so 
unjust  as  others.  When  man  be- 
comes properly  civilized,  when  the 
spirit  of  Christ  shall  pervade  the  en- 
tire world,  wars  will  be  abolished 
and  taxes  made  just. 

Well,  here  is  the  most  tremendous 
war  "in  all  the  tides  of  time"  rag- 
ing in  Europe.  It  is  the  heaviest  of 
"armament.  "Taxation  for  military 
and  naval  expenditures  had  arrived 
to  the  point  that  they  just  had  to 
fight.  It  had  become  cheaper  to 
fight  than  to  continue  indefinitely 
the  armament,  looking  to  th>  fight 
that  was  bound  to  come  some  time 
or  other.  It  has  come,  and  humanity 
is  staggered. 

It  has  injuriously  affected  our 
country.  It  has  reduced  our  reve- 
nue one  hundred  million  dollars  an- 
nually. We  have  to  make  it  good  by 
taxation  or  by  bond  issues.  The 
Democratic  party  has  elected  to  "pay 
as  we  go,"  and  a  bill  has  been 
brought  in  to  raise  the  adequate 
revenue.  It  is  criticised.  Of  course. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  tax  bill  that 
criticism  could  not  shoot  full  of  holes 
— honest  and  logical  criticism— for 
all  taxation  is  hardship? 

For  that  is  precisely  what  the  Hon. 
Gallinger  is,  and  a  little  more  be- 
side, for  his  silly  preachment  is  a  lit- 
tle bit  suggestive  of  the  hideous 
bloody  shirt,  of  cursed  memory.  He 
talks  about  a  tax  on  "northern  in- 
dustries.'' 

Can  the  Hon.  Gallinger  imagine  a 
tax,  constitutional  in  the  slightest 
flavor,  that  the  North  will  not  pay 
the  most  of?  A  postage  stamp  is  a 
tax.  Is  the  Hon.  Gallinger  fanatic 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  more  a  hard- 
ship on  the  North  than  on  the  South 
because  the  North  buys  more  post- 
age stamps  than  the  South?  That 
is  precisely  what  he  says  when  he 
declares  that  the  taxing  of  freights 
would  make  the  burden  greater  in 
degree  upon  the  North  than  upon 
the  South — unless  he  is  talking  non- 
sense, as  generally  he  does  when  dis- 
cussing party  politics. — Washington, 
September  21 


What  Every-day  People  Have  Done 

A  little  six-year-old  girl  who  lives 
in  Paris  has  been  awarded  a  medal 
and  an  annuity  from  the  French  Hero 
Fund.  The  child  deserved  it.  She 
ran  into  a  burning  house  and  rescued 
her  two-year-old  sister,  and  then 
went  back  to  lead  out  her  grand- 
father, but  he  dropped  before  he 
reached  the  door. 

Another  woman  down  in  the  coal 


regions  of  Pennsylvania  gave  afresh 
demonstration  of  what  a  mother's 
love  will  do.  Her  name  was  Meza, 
evidently  a  foreigner.  Her  husband 
was  away  from  home,  and  when  the 
fire  started  she  was  alone  with  six 
little  children.  Four  times  she  en- 
tered that  burning  house  to  save  her 
little  ones.  In  the  first  three  trips 
she  rescued  four  children,  dropping 
one,  a  boy  of  si/,  out  of  the  second- 
story  window,  and  breaking  his  leg. 
Back  she  rushed,  singed  and  half 
suffocated,  for  the  other  two,  but 
the  burning  floor  gave  way,  and  with 
the  two  remaining  children  she  was 
carried  down  by  the  burning  rains. 
After  the  fire  was  out  they  found 
three  charred  bodies.  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  or  woman  than  this. 
Beneath  the  common  calico  dress 
bet  t  a  mother's  heart  of  the  finest 
quality. — \7ellspring. 

I  Believe. 

I  believe  in  being  happy, 

I  believe  in  being  good, 
I  believe  in  being  busy, 

I  believe  in  sawing  wood. 
I  believe  in  being  decent, 

I  believe  in  being  fair, 
But  I  don't  believe  in  laughing, 

When  I  really  ought  to  care. 

I  believe  in  smiles  and  laughter, 

I  believe  in  being  brave: 
But    when  stern-faced  duty  calls 

me 

I  believe  in  being  grave. 
I  do  not  believe  in  whining 

When     misfortunes    come    my 
way. 
But  I  do  believe  in  fighting 

Very  grimly  with  dismay. 

I  believe  in  smiles  and  laughter 

I  believe  in  gentle  ways: 
I  believe  in  making  merry 

When  I  have  my  merry  days: 
But  when  obstacles  beset  me 

And  the  clouds  above  are  gray, 
I  do  not  believe  in  thinking 

I  can  laugh  them  all  away. 

I  believe  that  worry's  useless, 

I  believe  that  frowns  are  worse, 
I  believe  that  it  is  idle 

For  a  man  to  rail  and  curse, 
But  when  trouble  I  am  facing 

I  believe  in  "bucking  in" 
With  the   strength  the    Lord    has 

given 

Putting  up  a  fight  to  win. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Willie— "Paw,  what  is  an  al- 
truist?" 

Paw— "An  altruist  is  a  man  who 
is  satisfied  with  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment is  run  and  the  way  the  ball 
team  is  managed,  my  son."— Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 
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The  Police  Dogs  of  Europe. 

Dogs  have  been  used  in  warfare 
from  time  immemorial.  Plutarch 
and  Pliny  both  mention  war  dogs  in 
their  writings.  Xenophon  speaks  of 
Spartan  dogs  that  wore  great  spiked 
collars  and  sought  out  the  enemy 
much  as  bloodhounds  have  been 
taught  to  do  in  more  modern  times. 
In  the  recent  Russo-Japanese  war, 
dogs  were  employed  with  most  grati- 
fying results  both  in  the  scouting 
and  ambulance  service. 

The  dog  has  now  appeared  as  a 
policeman  as  well  as  a  warrior.  The 
idea  of  training  dogs  for  police  ser- 
vice was  first  suggested  about  ten 
years  ago  by  the  officers  of  the 
Austrian  constabulary.  They  said, 
"The  dog  should,  above  all  things, 
be  a  faithful,  ever-watchful,  and  at- 
tentive companion  to  the  constable 
on  his  arduous  official  rounds,  a  com- 
panion gifted  with  senses  far  more 
actue  than  those  of  his  master.''  To- 
day in  Austria,  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many dogs  are  a  recognized  factor  in 
the  police  service.  In  the  latter 
country  alone  there  are  almost  five 
hundred  police  departments  that 
keep  dogs  for  assistants.  Moreover, 
an  association  in  the  interests  of 
such  animals  has  been  formed,  en- 
rolling more  than  fifteen  hundred 
members.  The  police  of  the  city  of 
Paris  have  now  over  one  hundred 
trained  dogs  attached  to  their  force, 
and  the  night  prowlers  of  that  gay 
metropolis  have  already  found  in 
them  a  formidable  element  of  ter- 
ror. In  a  recent  raid  upon  a  dan- 
gerous and  wicked  quarter  of  the 
city  all  exits  were  guarded  by  the 
dogs  and  not  one  of  the  hundred 
criminals  captured  there  attempted 
to  escape.  They  were  huddled  to- 
gether much  as  a  herd  of  sheep  is 
rounded  up  and  driven  off  to  police 
headquarters  by  dogs  and  guards- 
men. 

The  training  of  dogs  for  such 
work  is  very  difficult.  Only  a  tal- 
ented animal  is  capable  of  receiving 
sufficient  education  to  make  him 
serviceable.  The  systematized  sched- 
ule of  exercises  for  such  dogs,  as 
laid  down  by  a  recent  international 
Congress  at  Brussels,  reads  almost 
like  a  college  curriculum.  To  select 
only  a  few  from  the  many  require- 
ments: The  police  dog  must  follow 
at  the  heels  of  his  master  both  with 
and  without  leash;  must  scale  a  wall 
or  other  barrier  of  a  minimum  height 
of  two  meters;  must  jump  a  hedge 
one  meter  high  preceded  by  a  ditch 
one  and  a  half   meters   wide;    must 


find  the  hiding  place  of  an  individual, 
some  object  belonging  to  whom  he 
has  been  allowed  to  smell;  must  keep 
a  suspected  individual  at  bay  without 
biting  until  the  arrival  of  his  master; 
must  attack,  if  flight  is  attempted; 
must  not  be  driven  off  by  firearms; 
must  follow  a  pursued  individual 
through  a  house  if  necessary;  must 
refuse  all  bait  or  enticement  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  his  master. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  arduous 
requirements  of  the  police  dogs.  And 
although  such  accomplishments  seem 
difficult  for  a  brute  to  master,  sev- 
eral animals  which  came  up  for  civil 
service  examination  at  the  Belgian 
trials  won  diplomas  for  going 
through  all  the  prescribed  exercise 
with  accuracy  and  intelligence. 

All  dogs  are  trained  to  be  friendly 
with  officers  in  uniform,  but  to  be 
hostile  to  all  men  in  plain  clothes. 
The  persistence  with  which  the  Bel- 
gian shepherd  dog,  the  breed  most 
favored  abroad,  will  stand  by  his 
master  is  remarkable.  Any  civilian 
who  passes  the  policeman  is  regarded 
with  suspicion  if  not  disfavor.  If  a 
man,  during  the  dog's  training 
period,  pretends  to  strike  the  police- 
man, the  dog  becomes  savage  and 
leaps  at  the  throat  of  the  aggressor 
with  a  fury  that  is  fearful  to  wit- 
ness. Though  prevented  by  the  muz- 
zle from  biting,  he  will  spring  again 
and  again  at  his  victim  with  sufficent 
force  to  knock  down  the  most  power- 
ful man.  The  fifty-pound  dog,  well 
trained,  can  easily  throw  the  strong- 
est man  when  on  the  run.  The  dogs 
dart  between  the  legs  with  an  upward 
spring  and  the  man  is  thrown  to  the 
ground. 

At  Ghent  the  police  dogs  begin 
their  work  at  10  P.  M.  and  continue 
without  rest  until  6  A.  M.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  time  they  rest  in 
their  kennels  built  of  brick  and  wood, 
each  dog  having  his  own  compart- 
ment and  being  fed  and  cared  for  by 
no  one  except  the  trainer.  They  do 
not  even  see  each  other,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  keep  up  a  continual 
barking,  which  would  interfere  with 
their  rest.  The  most  scrupulous  care 
is  given  them,  and  every  detail  of 
their  diet  is  regulated  with  exactness. 

In  Europe  the  service  has  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  and 
is  being  gradually  extended  and  per- 
fected. The  dog  is  recognized  as 
being  a  valuable  fist  on  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law.  It  may  be  that  in 
this  country,  too,  the  idea  will  be 
generally  adopted.  We  may  find  in 
this  noble  animal  not  only  a  faithful 
friend  to  good  men,  but  a  power  in 
keeping  the  peace  and  a  terror  to 
evildoers. — Onward. 


What  to  do  With  Ourselves. 

It  will  do  as  much  good  to  set 
down  in  our  tablets  that  to  speak 
evil  of  ourselves  in  any  particular  al- 
ways lowers  us  in  the  estimation  of 
sensible  people.  They  immediatly 
conclude  that  we  are  vain  or  weak, 
and  in  any  case  small. 

A  vain  man  likes  to  talk  about  him- 
self good  or  bad:  a  modest  man  does 
not  talk  of  himself  at  all. 

To  forget  and  to  ignore  self  is  not 
only  the  first  requisite  to  greatness 
but  it  is  the  secret  of  being  pleas- 
ing to  others.  It  is  a  fountain  of 
courtesy,  and  quietness.  It  is  the 
source  of  genuine  popularity.  Too 
much  self  is  the  reason  why  we  are 
not  liked. 

But  if  we  must  allude  to  own  per- 
sonality let  us  treat  it  as  though  we 
respected  it.  If  we  give  out  the  air 
of  dissatisfied,  self-tnrmenting,  and 
self-assumed,  how  can  we  expect 
our  friends  to  take    delight   in    us? 

This  habit  of  self-depreciation  has 
its  root  in  a  common  and  vicious 
error — to  wit:  that  one's  self  is  un- 
interesting. The  truth  is  just  the 
contray;  the  most  attractive  things 
about  you  is  your  natural,  own,  pecu- 
liar being.  Nothing  that  you  can 
borrow  or  put  on  is  half  so  good  as 
what  you  are. 

When  the  Creator  made  you  he 
made  something  a  little  different 
from  all  his  other  works  he  intended 
you  to  be  you,  and  no  one  else.  If 
you  will  determine  to  be  yourself 
under  all  circumstances  you  will  be 
happy  and  good  and  agreeable  and 
wise. 

You  will  be  happy,  because  the  gist 
of  happiness  is  self-expressing.  Joy 
is  the  natural  acting  out  of  what  is 
in  us.  We  become  miserable  whtn 
we  try  to  be  some  impossible  some- 
one else. 

You  will  be  happy  because  you 
will  become  acquainted  with  your- 
self, and  you  will  be  amazed  to  fine 
that  you  are  a  tolerably  good  sort 
after  all.  You  will  learn  to  enjoy 
your  own  moods,  your  own  tastes, 
and  your  own  emotions.  You  will 
cease  to  be  a  play-actor  striving  for 
the  applause  of  the  world  and  be- 
come a  real  human  on  the  stage,  just 
living  your  life  and  getting  good 
out  of    it. 

You  will  be  agreeable.  For  no 
one,  whether  it  be  a  child,  or  a  youth, 
or  a  grandfather — no  one  is  so  de- 
lightful to  meet  as  the  person  who 
is  himself  and  acts  himself  and  with- 
out parade  on  the  one  hand  or  self- 
disparagement  on  the  otner. 


Forget  self  and  you  will  have  time 
to  remember  more  important  things. 
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Pure  Lithia 

Water! 

If  You  Need 

Pure  and 

Uncontaminated 

Lithia 

Water 

Write  to 

The 

Lincoln 

Lithia 

Water 

Company 

Lincolnton,  N.  C, 

For  Prices 

and  Information. 
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The    Southern     Railway    Co. 

The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 

THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 

PROGRESSIVE  POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  make  its  policies  as  helpful  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  people 
of  that  Section. 

Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co- 
operates with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  desirable  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity,  live  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  its 
lines  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agricultural  education. 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily  the  Company  has  appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  co-operation. 

All  of  the  co-operative  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to  all  persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land    and   Industrial   Agent 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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THE  GREATEST  MAN. 

The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  right  with  the 

most  invincible  resolutions; 
Who  resists  the  sorest  temptation  from  within  and 

without; 
Who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully; 
Who    is   calmest  in  storms  and  most  fearless  under 

menaces  and  frowns; 
Whose    reliance    on  truth,  on  virtue  and  on  God  is 
most  unfaltering. 

Seneca. 


Published  Monthly  at   the   Stonewall  Jackson   Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School. 


Concord  N.  C. 


A  HINT. 


Any  man  or  woman,  who  feels  an  interest  in 
unfortunate  youth,  and  can  spare  a  day  from 
pressing  duties,  can  go  out  in  the  average  town 
and  secure  without  trouble  at  least  twenty-five 
subscribers  for  THE  UPLIFT. 

The  purpose  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
telling  of  an  interesting  and  engaging  story — that 
of  the  conservation  of  youth,  life.. 

The  results  of  your  efforts  strengthens  us — 
gives  us  the  sinews  for  development  and  en- 
largements. 

ONE   MAN    WITH    BUT    LITTLE    EFFORT 

SENT  IN  23  SUBSCRIBERS  FROM 

STATESVILLE. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Makes  no  difference  if  it  is  cold  and 
dreary  during  some  of  the  November 
days,  it  is  a  time  for  sausage— saus- 
age like  our  mothers  made.  Enough 
said. 


THE  YOUNG  LADY 

Born  to  Superintendent  and  Mrs,. 
Chas.  E.  Boger,  October  30th,  a 
daughter.  The  young  lady's  pres- 
ence in  the  administration  building 
is  pleasing  to  all. 


of  the  State  Tax  Commission.  The 
average  voter  was  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  causes  of  friends 
nearer  at  home,  and  there  was  too 
much  marking  necessary  to  vote  in 
the  amendment  box;  and  for  this 
reason,  it  is  alledged,  the  average 
voter  passed  this  box  by.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Travis  discussion  con- 
verted one  man — he  rushed  jubilantly 
and  shouting  into  print  with  the 
declaration  of  wonderful  conversion. 


whatever  the  price  of  cotton,  Christ- 
mas presents  must  be  made. 


OF  COURSE,  JUST  HAPPENED  SO. 

The  Morning  Tonic,  which  the 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
deals  out  daily  at  the  head 
of  the  editorial  column,  gives 
us  in  this  section  a  Noonday 
tonic,  but  they  are  always 
fine.  In  the  issue  of  the  9th, 
when  the  definite  declaration 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Amend- 
ments, of  which  it  was  an 
able  supporter,  was  made, 
the  "Morning  Tonic"  from 
Ovid  read:  "We  are  always 
striving  for  things  forbidden 
and  coveting  those  denied 
us." 


WHAT  ONE  DOLLAR  WILL  DO. 

In  this  issue  will    be  found    direc* 


AUTUMN. 


MONDAY  NOVEMBER  16th. 

It  is  believed,  and  there 
be  strong  reasons  for  the  be- 
lief, that  Monday  November 
16th  will  find  a  distinctive 
place  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  On  that  date  the  twelve  re- 
serve banks  are  to  begin  business. 
McAdoo  has  faith  in  them;  he  be- 
lieves that  they  will  prove  a  boon  to 
the  whole  country  and  McAdoo  is 
wonder. 

Here's  to  the  success  in  the  ful- 
lest measure  of  the  new  institutions; 
may  they  prove  even  greater  than 
is  prophesied  for  them. 


The  brown  autumn  came.  Out  of  doors  it 
brought  to  the  fields  the  prodigality  of  the  golden 
harvest,— to  the  forest,  revelations  of  light,— and  to 
the  sky,  the  sharp  air,  the  morning  mist,  the  red 
clouds  at  evening.  Within  doors,  the  sense  of  seclu- 
sion, the  stillness  of  closed  and  curtained  windows, 
musings  by  the  fireside,  books,  friend's  conversation, 
and  the  long,  meditative  evenings.  To  the  farmer,  it 
brought  surcease  of  toil, ---to  the  scholar  that  sweet 
delirium  of  the  brain  which  changes  toil  to  pleasure. 
It  brought  the  wild  ducks  back  to  the  reedy  marshes 
of  the  south;  it  brought  the  wild  song  back  to  the  fer- 
vid brain  of  the  poet.  Without,  the  village  street  was 
paved  with  gold;  the  river  ran  red  with  the  reflection 
of  the  leaves.  Within,  the  faces  of  friends  brightened 
the  gloomy  walls;  the  returning  footsteps  of  the  long 
absent  gladdened  the  household;  and  all  the  sweet 
amenities  of  social  life  again  resumed  their  inter- 
rupted reign.-— Longfellow. 


WHAT'S  BECOME  OF  BROOM-CORN? 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  or 
perhaps  less,  when  Col.  Wade  Har- 
ris was  nursing  the  Charlotte  News 
into  a  healthful  existence,  and  crops 
and  prices  were  not  just  what  one 
could  reasonably  desire,  he  urged 
upon  us  farmers  to  raise  broom-corn, 
intimating  that  somebody  might 
make  a  fortune  out  of  it.  At  peri- 
ods, since  that  boom  was  started  for 
broom-corn,  the  subject  was  again 
agitated.  Our  good  friend, 
Editor  Hurley,  when  he  was 
directing  the  Concord  Tri- 
bune,revived  the  subject  to 
that  point  where  it  looked  as 
if  certain  farmers  would  try 
the  venture. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  re- 
vive the  culture-idea  of 
broom-corn.  It  may  wean 
many  from  the  extensive 
cotton  habit.  But  have  you 
noticed  how  many  people 
have  returned  to  the  broom- 
sedge  brooms?  It's  a  sight 
— necessity  is  the  mother  of 
quite  a  number  of  things. 


ONE  CONVERSION. 

Not  a  thousand  people  in  the  state 
read,  it  has  been  asserted,  the  clev- 
er declaration  against  the  Tax 
Amendment    by    Chairman   Travis, 


tions  and  illustrations  as  a  guide  to 
make  a  number  of  Christmas  pres- 
ents, all  for  one  dollar.  The  designs 
and  drawings  were  made  by  young 
Miss  Hunton,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  L.  Hunton,  the  editor  of 
Young  Folks,  a  most  splendid  week- 
ly journal,  full  of  inspiring  articles 
for  the  young  as  well  as  the  old.  We 
are  indebted  to  Young  Folks  for  the 
use  of  the  illustrations,  and  we  are 
awfully  glad  that  Miss  Hunton  has 
made  it  possible  for  many  of  our 
young  readers  as  well  as  older  ones 
to  make  a  dollar  stretch  among  five 
friends — whatever    the     season    or 


CORK. 

The  receipt  of  a  whole 
boat  load  of  cork,  by  a  Balti- 
more concern  recently,  was 
made  the  subject  of  legislative  con- 
gratulations and  came  near  being 
able  to  float  the  situation  through 
which  we  think  we  are  voyaging. 
Trie  most  remarkable — indeed,  start- 
lingthing  about  this  great  load 
of  cork  coming  into  port  at  one  ship- 
ment is  the  amount  of  duty.  To 
unload  that  cargo  of  cork,  the  im- 
porting concern  had  to  pay  into  the 
United  States  treasury  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  thousands  of  dol- 
lars as  a  tariff  duty. 

Most  of  this  is  for  crown  stoppers 
for  bottles.  Bottles  of  ginger  ale, 
coca-cola  and  other  sloppy  stuff  that 
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sells  galore.  To  meet  a  necessity 
and  a  demand  another  cargo  is  en- 
route,  and  the  national  government 
will  get  another  big  check  for  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This 
will  help.  It  is  by  no  means  doubt- 
ful that  the  coca-cola  habit  and  other 
like  habits  have  such  a  strong  hold 
on  their  victims  that  the  victims 
might  be  persuaded  to  bear  the  great- 
er part  of  the  cost  of  the  government 
rather  than  divorce  tnemselves  from 
their  beverages. 

Just  how  much  cork,  in  dollars 
and  cents,  that  cargo  contained  is 
not  made  public,  but  to  stand  a  duty 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  of  dollars,  its  value  must 
be  enormous.  It  is  said  that  if  it 
were  made  into  crown  stoppers  for 
cocoa  cola  bottles,  and  these  stoppers 
were  placed  one  after  another  it 
would  extend  around  the  world  at  the 
equator. 


THE  CHAPEL. 

The  stone  work  on  the  chapel  (the 
walls  are  entirely  of  stone),  which 
the  state  organization  of  The  King's 
Daughters  are  building  at  the  Jack- 
son Training  School,  is  practically 
completed.  The  framing  timbers 
for  the  support  of  the  slate  roof  are 
going  up  at  a  satisfactory  rate.  It 
is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  struc- 
ture will  on  the  exterior  be  complet- 
ed by  Christmas.  Next  October, 
when  the  annual  meeting  of  The 
King's  Daughters  meet  in  Concord, 
the  pleasing  business  of  laying  the 
corner-stone,  for  which  a  receptacle 
has  been  left  in  a  solid  rock,  and 
the  dedication  of  the  building  will 
be  conducted  by  The  Daughters  in 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
state  organization. 

That  will  be  a  great  accomplish- 
ment of  this  magnificent  band  of 
most  noble  women — in  fact,  it  will 
be  their  second  large  contribution  to 
the  growth  and  progress  of  this  work 
the  state  has  undertaken  here.  The 
first  work  of  The  Daughters  was  the 
erection  of  a  cottage-home  for  thirty 
boys  and  the  officers;  this  having 
been  formerly  presented  at  a  state 
meeting  several  years  ago. 

Completion  of  the  chapel  is  near 


enough  in  sight  to  see  now  that  it 
will  be  the  handsomest  building  in 
our  collection  of  buildings  and  in 
attractiveness  and  substantiability  it 
is  all  one  could  wish  for.  We  can 
scarcely  await  the  coming  of  the 
next  meeting  of  The  King's  Daugh- 
ters, that  band  of  women  that  go  a- 
bout  in  their  respective  homes  re- 
lieving suffering,  driving  away  want, 
furnishing  medicine  and  drying  up 
tears— as  if  this  be  not  enough  for 
their  busy  hands  and  warm  hearts. 
But  it  is  not:  they  are  constantly 
contributing  to  larger  and  broader 
subjects.  We  are  proud  to  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  women — we 
are  not  beggars,  it  is  just  thrast 
upon  us. 


COMFORTING  PROMISE. 

Among  the  ten  amendments 
offered  to  the  people  at  the  re- 
cent election  for  their  adoption  or 
rejection,  the  seventh,  on  account 
of  the  situation  confronting  the 
state's  progress,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. While  we  write,  it  appears 
that  all  have  been  defeated,  certain- 
ly the  seventh,  against  which  months 
ago  evidences  of  opposition  from 
certain  sources  were  visible.  That 
opposition  was  such  as  to  compass 
the  defeat  of  any  measure  not  long 
considered  by  the  people  and 
thoroughly  understood.  The  char- 
acter of  campaign  against  it  was  fine, 
the  work  of  a  master. 

But  it  must  be  comforting  to  the 
committee,  working  in  the  interest 
of  the  adoption  of  the  amendments 
for  several  weeks,  and  the  many 
others  who  expressed  their  views  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  and  who 
recognized  a  real  necessity  for  their 
adoption,  to  see  that  ray  of  hope, 
that  brilliant  light  that  flashed  across 
the  state  two  days  after  the  election 
and  when  the  fate  of  the  seventh  a- 
mandment  was  in  doubt.  It  was 
not  invisible,  nor  rubber-heeled,  nor 
anonymous,  but  showed  its  source. 
Under  date  of  November  5th,  there 
■went  out  from  Raleigh  a  special  in 
these  words: 

Judge  George  P.  Pell  of  the 
state  commission  said  to-day: 
"I  think  when  the  returns  are 
all  in  from  remote   counties  it 


will  be  found  the  tax  amend- 
ment has  been  adopted.  There 
is  no  use  for  anybody  to  be  dis- 
couraged, for  the  best  taxing 
systems  in  America  are  found 
in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kansas  which  have 
identically  the  same  constitu- 
tional provision  that  Worth  Car- 
olina has,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  can't  do  as  well  if  the 
legislature  heeds  recommendat- 
ions of  the  state  tax  commission 
and  not  throw  them  in  the  waste 
basket  as  formerly.  We  are 
confident  we  can  perfect  as  good 
a  system  as  the  states  mentioned 
have." 

The  paternity  of  this  comforting 
message  to  his  people  gives  a  boost 
and  zest  to  the  hope  it  creates.  The 
General  Assembly  will,  no  doubt, 
in  the  face  of  the  situation  eagerly 
receive  any  recommendations  that 
eminate  from  the  Experts  of  the 
State  Tax  Commission  and  deal  with 
them  in  an  approved  and  acceptable 
manner,  becoming  the  dignified  and 
and  wise  source. 


A  GREAT  SHOW. 

There  has  been  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  going  on  in  the  goodly 
town  of  Burlington,  N.  C.  There  is 
a  community  interest  there.  Folks 
pull  together  for  the  town's  com- 
mon good.  You  don't  find  a  man 
there,  who,  having  prospered  by 
the  goodness  of  the  town  and  the 
less  fortunate  and  grown  rich  by 
shrewd  trading  and  doing  the  fine- 
tooth  act  in  all  transactions,  at- 
tempts to  sap  the  life  out  of  the 
town  that  furnished  him  a  comfort" 
able  setting  for  working  out  his 
great  success  from  an  awful  small- 
ness  and  unknownness  to  a  strategic 
position.  He  uses  his  fortunes  to 
make  Burlington  worth-while,  and 
not  to  destroy.  There  are  men  like 
that. 

In  and  around  that  town,  once 
known  as  Company  Shops,  are  to  be 
found  representatives  of  the  best 
people  on  earth.  They  join  in  all 
efforts  looking  to  the  betterment  of 
the  community. 

During  the  last  week  in  October 
there  was  given,  free  of  charge  and 
without  any  expense  whatever)  a 
novel  show  that  aroused  such  an  in- 
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tense  interest  that  visitors,  commer- 
cial and  otherwise,  to  the  town 
could  not  escape  catching  the  spirit. 

Miss  Margaret  Freeman,  an  at- 
tractive and  smart  little  woman, 
who  holds  an  important  position 
with  the  Holt  Granite  Mills  at  Haw 
River,  just  a  few  miles  away  from 
and  connected  with  Burlington  by 
steam  and  electric  roads,  came 
to  a  conclusion  that  showed  spirit 
and  patriotism.  She  thought  if  the 
city  of  Washington,  where  not  one 
out  of  fifty  would  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  cotton  stalk  and  a 
bunch  of  Golden  Rod,  could  pull  off 
a  cotton  show,  wherein  men  and 
women  could  vie  with  each  other  in 
getting  loud  glory  out  of  some- 
thing shipped  in,  why  could  not  Al- 
amance county  have  a  Cotton  Show 
from  her  numerous  mills,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  include  a  large  va- 
riety of  goods. 

Miss  Freeman  sprung  the  idea- 
she  then  planned  it,  and  the  propri- 
tors  of  the  several  mills  in  Burling- 
ton, Graham,  Haw  River  and  at  oth- 
er points  in  the  county,  did  just 
what  Miss  Freeman  wanted  them  to 
do  —entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing. 

The  Alamance  Cotton  Show  exten- 
ded over  two  days  and  was  held  in  a 
large  room  formerly  occupied  by  a 
moving-picture  show.  Among  the 
goods  on  exhibit  were:  Ginghams, 
silk-finish  Ginghams,  Indigoes,  See- 
a-suckers,  Bedford  Cord,  Denim,  Car- 
peting, Plant  Bed  cloth  and  numer- 
ous other  articles,  all  the  designs  and 
products  of  someone  of  the  various 
mills  in  Alamance  county. 

The  design  of  the  show  took  the 
form  of  a  series  of  booths,  eleven  in 
number.  In  some  booths  there  was 
a  union  of  several  mills.  In  its  en- 
tirety it  was  a  most  beautiful  pic- 
ture, even  without  the  fine  women 
that  graced  the  several  booths. 

Booth  1.  The  Virginia  mills,  at 
Swepsonville,  was  in  charge  of  Misses 
Mary  Freeman,  Lou  Ola  Tuttle  and 
Edith  Correl. 

Booth  2.  Ossipee  Cotton  mills 
and  Hopedale  Cotton  Mills,  at  Ossi- 
pee, seven  miles  from  Burlington, 
was  presided  over  by    Mrs.    Jas.    N. 


Williamson,  Jr.,  Miss  Minnie  Will- 
iamson and  Mrs.  0.  F.  Cromson. 

Booth  3.  Travora  Cotton  Mills, 
at  Graham,  was  cared  for  by  Mrs. 
Harvey  White,  Mrs.  Jas.  V.  Pomeroy 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  Scott. 

Booth  4.  Lakeside  Cotton  Mills, 
Elmira  Cotton  Mills  and  Glencoe 
Cotton  Mills,  all  within  four  miles 
of  Burlington,  was  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
James  Holt,  Mrs.  Banks  Williamson, 
Mrs.  John  A.  Burwell,  Mrs.  Dabney 
Pate,  Mrs.  Chester  Smith,  Mrs. 
Walter  Green  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Mor- 
row. 

Booth  5.  Old  Alamance  Cotton 
Mills  (the  first  mill  built  in  the  coun- 
ty) The  Belmont  Cotton  Mills,  The 
Carolina  Cotton  Mills,  the  E.  M. 
Holt  Plaid  Mills  and  the  Oneida  Cot- 
ton Mills,  kept  house  through  Mrs. 
Lynn  B.  Williamson  Mrs.  McBryde 
Holt,  Miss  Ada  Denny  and  Mrs.  B. 
R.  Sellers. 

Booth  6.  Saxapahaw  Cotton  Mills 
was  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Finley  Will- 
iamson, Mrs.  J.  W.  Menefee  and 
Misses  Ethel  and  Bonna  Williamson. 

Booth  7.  Aurora  Cotton  Mills 
and  the  Gem  Cotton  Mills,  was  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Lawrance  Holt,  Jr.' 
and  Miss  Annie  Morgan  Faucette. 

Booth  8.  Holt  Granite  Mills 
was  in  charge  of  Miss  Margaret 
Freeman  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Brooks. 

Booth  9.  Sellers  Hosiery  Mills 
was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  D.  E.  Sellers. 

Booth  10.  Whitehead  Hosiery 
Mills  and  the  Keystone  Finishing 
Mills  were  in  charge  of  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Whitehead  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Brown- 
ing. 

Booth  11.  The  Daisy  Hosiery 
Mills  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  W.  H. 
May. 

All  of  these  patronesses,  fine,  ele- 
gant women,  were  dressed  out  and 
and  out  in  products  of  these  mills. 
Hats,  ties,  sashes,  skirts,  stockings 
&c.  &c,  and  yet  &c.  A  prettier  pic- 
ture could  not  be  found,  if  ar- 
tists of  note  had  the  storehouse  of 
silks  to  draw  from  and  had  these 
women  as  subjects.  Cotton,  though 
a  little  sh  ook  up,  surely  was  still  in  the 
ring  at  this  Alamance  Cotton  Show. 

This  article  would  grow  too  long 
to  specially  describe  all  of  the  booths. 


All  were  decorated  out  and  out  in 
the  products  of  the  mills  which  they 
represented. 

The  Booth  of  the  Ossipee  Cotton 
Mills  was  an  actual  miniature  Cotton 
mill  in  operation,  showing  cotton  in 
all  stages  from  the  seed  to  the 
manufactured  product.  And  to  show 
her  patriotism  and  pride  in  the  glory 
of  cotton,  Mrs.  James  N.  William- 
son, besides  her  cotton  costume,  wore 
a  hat  of  cotton  fabric,  the  design 
and  beauty  of  which  would  run  mad 
the  hat-loving  women  of  5th  Avenue. 

Travora  Cotton  Mills  Booth  show- 
ed an  elderly  woman,  clad  in  cotton 
goods,  sitting  patiently  at  her  task 
of  carding  and  spinning.  She  used 
a  spinning  wheel  that  she  had  used 
years  and  years  ago.  This  lady  was 
Mrs.  Bailiff,  of  Graham,  and  the  in- 
terest she  enlisted  from  the  hundreds 
that  saw  this  method  of  the  old  days 
for  their  first  time  furnished  an  en- 
thusiasm to  the  operator  of  that 
spinning  wheel  the  like  of  which  had 
not  come  to  her  in  those  when  she 
had  to  do  it  or  go  without  cloth. 

In  the  Booth  of  the  Saxapahaw 
Cotton  Mills  the  patroneses  had 
found  a  typical  anti-bellum  old  Black 
Mammy  and  dressed  her  out  in 
fancy  plaids  from  this  mill.  That 
certainly  was  the  time  of  life  for 
that  old  black  mammy  dressed  out 
in  all  that  finery  and  she  felt  "the 
envy  of  all." 

The  Aurora  Cotton  Mills  had  a 
unique  design  for  its  booth.  It  was 
a  cabin,  built  entirely  of  bolts  of  cot- 
ton, showing  windows,  doors,  chim- 
ney— all  of  bolts  of  cotton  goods, 
and  hanging  at  the  window  were 
curtains  that  even  to-day  would  not 
be  unfashionable. 

Sellers  Hosiery  Mills  had  a  real 
knitting  machine  at  work,  in  charge 
of  two  young  ladies  who  were  ex- 
perts in  its  manipulation.  It  was 
turning  out  stockings  right  there  in 
view  of  the  many.  To  the  great 
majority  it  was  a  marvel. 

Messrs  A.  L.  Davis,  Cashier  of 
First  National  Bank,  W.  K.  Holt, 
President  Alamance  Insurance  & 
Real  Estate  Company,  and  John  M. 
Cook,  Vice-President  Piedmont  Trust 
Co.  were  the  judges  to  pass  upon  the 
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uniqueness  and  artistic  make-up  of 
the  booths.  The  judges  awarded  the 
prize  to  Booth  4. 

During  the  hours  of  show  music 
was  furnished  by  the  Wilson  Orches- 
tra. 

Burlington  has  reasons  to  be  proud 
of  its  first  Cotton  Goods  Show.  It 
was  not  mercenary — it  was  to  show 
the  people,  the  children  and  the  vis- 
itors, what  was  going  on  right  in 
their  own  county;  it  was  an  object 
to  inspire  county  pride;  it  was  more 
than  that — it  was  an  education.  And 
they  tell  us  that  the  bright,  patriot- 
ic little  woman,  Miss  Margret  Free- 
man, was  awfully  proud  that  she  put 
a  suggestion  into  the  heads  of  the 
management  of  eleven  mills  out  of 
the  thirteen  in  the  county  by  which 
they  gave  to  the  public  a  free  show 
that  was  great  and  educational 


FIVE  SHILLINGS  A  WEEK  FOR  WAR-MADE  WIDOWS. 


The  Story  of  a  Famous  Hymn. 

Not  one  in  a  thousand  who  sings 
the  old  hymn  "Blest  Be  the  Tie 
That  Binds"  knows  its  historv.  It 
was  writen  by  the  Rev.  John  Faw- 
cett,  who  in  the  18th  century  was 
pastor  of  a  poor  little  church  in 
Yorkshire,  England. 

In  1772  he  felt  obliged  to  accept 
a  call  to  a  London  church.  His  fare- 
well sermon  had  been  preached,  six 
wagons  loaded  with  furniture  and 
books  stood  by  the  door.  His  con- 
gregation— men,  women,  and  child- 
ren— were  in  agony  of  tears. 

Looking  up  Mrs.  Fawcett  said: 

"Oh,  John,  John,  I  cannot  bear 
this!     I  know  not  where  we  go!" 

"Nor  I"  said  he  "nor  will  we  go. 
Unload  the  wagons  and  put  every- 
thing back." 

His  letter  of  acceptance  was  re- 
called, and  he  wrote  this  hymn  to 
commemorate  the  episode. — Home 
Herald. 


Kind  Words. 


Kind  words  are  the  music  of  the 
world.  They  have  a  power  which 
seems  to  be  beyond  natural  causes, 
as  if  they  were  some  angel's  song, 
which  had  lost  its  way  and  come  on 
earth.  It  seems  as  if  they  could  al- 
most do  what  in  reality  God  alone  can 
do — soften  the  hard  and  angry 
thoughts  of  men.  No  one  was  ever 
corrected  by  a  sarcasm;  crushed,  per- 
haps, if  the  sarcasm  was  clever 
enough,  but  drawn  nearer  to  God — 
never. — F.  W.  Faber. 


There  comes  out  of  London,  via 
correspondence  of  the  Associated 
Press,  under  date  of  Oct.  24th,  the 
following  astounding  facts  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  British  soldiers 
and  their  families  by  the  English 
government: 

Five  shillings  a  week  to  the  sol- 
dier's wife  who  has  lost  her  husband 
in  fighting  his  country's  battles! 

With  this  exclamation  one  of  the 
leading  London  papers  attacks  edi- 
torially the  government's  pension 
system  which  it  says  is  due  to  the 
old  tradition  summed  up  in  Welling- 
ton's assertion  that  his  troops  in  the 
Spanish  campaign,  were  only  "the 
scum  of  the  earth."  The  war  office, 
according  to  the  writer,  fails  to 
realize  that  times  are  different  now 
and  the  vast  majority  of  volunteers 
are  men  who  in  civil  life  earned  good 
wages  in  factory,  field,  office  and 
shop. 

Indignation  has  also  been  express- 
ed in  parliament,  so  that  it  is  not 
unlikely  some  reform  in  pensions 
may  follow. 

In  the  British  army  the  pay  of 
officers  and  men  is  dependent  on  the 
regiment.  There  is  no  standard 
scale  of  pay  as  in  America.  Com- 
missioned officeis,  as  a  rule  receive 
a  sum  impossible  to  live  on — about 
$35  a  month.  They  must  have  in- 
dependent means,  and  in  the  crack 
regiments,  such  as  the  Scots'  Greys 
or  the  Grenadier  Guards  they  must 
be  wealthy,  with  polo  ponies,  valets 
and  expensive  uniforms.  But  in 
certain  of  the  colonial  troops  doing 
police  duty  in  lands  bordered  by 
savages,  they  get  as  good  pay  as 
American  officers  and  do  not  have 
to   keep   expensive    establishments. 

The  ordinary  infantrymen  in  the 
new  volunteer  army  of  a  million  men, 
pledged  to  foreign  service,  are  start- 
ed off  at  $1.65  a  week,  clear  of  ex- 
penses. Married  men  are  allowed 
in  addition  separation  pay  for  their 
families  at  the  rate  of  $1.90  a  week 
for  the  wife  and  two  pence  a  day — 
or  28  cents  a  week — for  each  child. 
In  the  county  of  London  they  are 
given  a  further  sum  of  80  cents  a 
week  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of 
living. 

Any  married  soldiers  serving 
abroad  are  obliged  to  allot  at  least 
85  cents  a  week  to  their  families 
out  of  their  own  pay.  Worked  out 
on  this  scale,  the  lowest  sum  a  sol- 
dier's  wife  without  children  can  re- 
ceive is  23  shillings  a  week  in  the 
case  of  a  warrant  officer,  22  for  a 
regimental  quarter-master  sergeant, 
16  shillings,  six   pence   for  corporal 
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or  private.  If  the  wife  has  four  child 
ren  to  support,  she  will  receive,    on 
the  same  scale,  a  sum  ranging  from 
34  to  22  shillings. 

Widows  of  those  who  die  on  a& 
tive  service  receive  from  five  to  te: 
shillings  a  week,  according  to  the 
rank  and  pay  of  husband.  But  the 
mass  of  them  will  not  get  over  five 
shillings.  An  extra  allowance  vary- 
ing from  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  week 
for  each  child  is  given  however. 

While  there  are  no  governmen 
homes  for  old  soldiers  in  Great  Bri 
ain,  as  in  the  United  States,  then 
are  certain  homes  maintained  b; 
private  charity.  Of  these,  tb 
largest  and  most  famous  is  in 
Chelsea,  London.  The  garden  party 
given  at  the  Chelsea  home  for  its 
benefit  is  one  of  the  big  social  events 
of  London's  spring  season. 

Much  suffering  was  caused  by  the 
government  deferring  the  paymeu 
of  separation  allowances  to  soldiers 
wives  during  the  first  two  months  o: 
the  war.  Mot  until  October  1st  was 
this  money  put  into  the  hands 
destitute  women.  War  office  red 
tape    also  held  up  pay  allotments, 

Mental   House -cleaning. 

Isn't  it  nice  to  have  the  house  clean 
and  tidy?  There  are  two  odors  which 
even  the  chemistcannotimprove  upon 
— the  odor  of  a  freshly  cleaned  house 
and  of  newly  dried  clothes  brought 
from  a  line  in  the  sunshine.  Both  are 
as  nectar  to  the  nostrils  of  the  tidy 
woman.  We  are  glad  house-cleaning 
is  over  aren't  we?  Now  for  a  little 
mental  house-cleaning.  Did  you  ever 
think  that  some  persons  never  let  sun- 
shine into  their  minds  and  that  they 
would  be  ashamed  if  others  could  see 
cobwebs  in  their  mental  attic?  Get 
into  that  dark  mental  corner  and 
brush  away  the  hateful  thoughts. 
They  have  been  here  so  many  years 
they  will  not  be  ousted  easily. 
Thoughts  of  jealousy,  hatred,  self- 
pity  and  selfishness  are  the  mental 
rubbish.  Mental  house-cleaning  is 
not  easy,  for  it  means  something  be- 
sides brushing  down  a  lot  of  cob- 
webs. It  means  filling  the  the  mind 
with  the  opposite  kind  of  thoughts 
and  constant  vigilance  to  keep  the 
rubbish  from  accumulating  again  un- 
til a  new  habit  of  thinking  is  formed. 
Then  it  will  be  as  easy  to  keep  the 
mind  filled  with  thoughts  of  kindness 
as  of  jealousy;  of  courage  as  of 
doubt.  You  will  be  a  different  wo- 
man after  your  mental  house-clean- 
ing. Life  will  be  sweeter,  the  world 
will  be  dearer  and  you  will  be 
braver. — Selected. 
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Shetland  Ponies. 

By  Muriel  Strathmore  in  Young  Folks. 


that 


Not  many  of  us  realize  that  one 
of  the  romances  of  the  animal  world 
is  presented  to  us  in  a  Shetland  pony. 

Think  of  a  cart  horse,  measuring 
at  the  shoulder  about  sixty-eight  in- 
ches, and  weighing  nearly  a  ton,  and 
then  picture  a  full-grown  Shetland 
pony  of  thirty-two  inches,  which  a 
man  can  pick  up  in  his  arms.  Bone 
for  bone,  muscle  for  muscle,  nerve 
for  nerve,  the  two  are  alike,  with" 
the  only  difference  that  the  pony  is  a 
little  model  of  its  big  relative.  Why 
is  one  of  them  a  monster  and  the 
other  a  midget? 
i  It  will  not  do  to  answer 
horses  are  horses  and  ponies 
are  ponies.  The  towering 
giant  that  trots  away  with  a 
load  of  two  or  three  tons, 
and  the  midget  that  ambles 
along  with  a  child  upon  its 
back,  both  descend  from  the 
same  ancestors.  The  horse 
is  a  great  pony;  the  Shet- 
lander  is  a  tiny  horse. 

The  noble  animal  that 
draws  the  mighty  load  de- 
cends  from  a  line  of  horses 
reared  in,  rich  pastures, 
sheltered  in  warm  stables, 
fed  on  the  fat  of  the  horse's 
land;  the  Shetland  pony  has 
become  what  he  is  through 
Jong  ages  in  tiny  islands 
where  food  is  scarce,  where 
living  is  rough  and  wild, 
where  the  weather  for  long 
periods  of  the  year  is  cold 
and  damp.  He  represents 
the  best  horse  that  Nature 
can  support  in  difficult  con- 
ditions. The  Shetland  pony  is  among 
horses  what  a  famous  statesman, 
Lord  John  Russell,  was  made  to  ap- 
pear to  an  audience  of  Devonshire 
men.  Lord  John  was  a  little  man, 
and  when  he  first  went  down  to 
speak  in  Devonshire  the  big,  burly 
farmers  were  disappointed  at  seeing 
such  a  midget.  "Ah,  my  friends" 
said  a  merry  comrade  of  the  noble- 
man, "that  is  the  result  of  the  hard 
work  he  has  done.  Of  course,  he 
used  to  be  a  fine,  big  fellow  like 
you,  but  he  is  so  worn  by  the  cares 
of  office  that  he  has  been  reduced 
to  the  size  you  see."  That  joke  is 
a  sort  of  explanation  of  the  Shet- 
land pony,  which  has  been  worn 
down  to  his  present  size  by  the  cares 
of  his  getting  his  living  in  the  little 
islands  where  the  struggle  for  life 
is  severe.  If  we  turned  loose  in  the 
Shetland  to-day  a  family  of  the 
great  horses  such  as  we  see   in    our 


city  streets,  and  left  them  freely  to 
multiply  under  the  conditions  in 
which  the  ponies  live,  their  decen- 
dants  would  one  day  be  as  small  as 
the  ponies,  unless  the  hard  life  de- 
stroyed them  altogether. 

Now,  those  of  us  who  read  this 
story  may  see  for  ourselves  a  marvel 
which  many  of  our  greatest  natura- 
lists have  missed.  We  all  know  that 
the  immortal  Darwin  and  his  friend, 
Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  were  led 
to  their  discoveries  as  to  the  origin 
of  species  from  their  observation  of 
animal  life  in  islands.  But  they  had 
both  to  go  to  the  other  side    of   the 


the  masses  of  hair  along  the  back. 
Food  there  is  scarce  for  dogs,  and 
these  children  of  the  wild  wolf  of 
other  days  have  diminished  in  size; 
that  is  all. 

Then  the  little  lonely  Scottish  is- 
land of  St.  Kilda  has  a  sheep  which 
is  like  no  other  sheep.  It  is  a  true 
sheep  in  build,  in  the  possession 
of  wool,  and  so  on,  yet  its  hard 
life  has  brought  about  a  change  of 
a  marvelous  character.  Its  wool  is 
gradually  changing  to  hair,  like 
that  of  a  goat.  Hence  -we  see  this 
sheep — the  soa,  as  it  is  called — with 
the  fore  part  of  its  back  covered 
with  true  wool,  and  the  hind  part 
clothed  with  hair  like  that  of  the 
goat  or  deer.  But  the  Shetland  Is- 
lands have  a  distinctive  farmyard  of 


Herd  of  Ponies  and  Native  Shetland  Dog. 


world  to  gain  their  impressions. 
They  did  not  know  that  the  same  les- 
sons were  to  be  learned  at  home  in 
the  romantic  little  Shetland  Islands. 
Yet  the  lesson  was  there  to  be  learned 
all  the  time. 

These  little  islands  give  us  our 
special  breeds  of  ponies,  cattle,  sheep 
and  dogs.  These  are  in  structure 
and  nature  precisely  like  the  main- 
land, and  yet  they  are  different,  in 
size  and  in  habits.  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  have  their  special  breeds 
of  cattle.  In  the  Achill  Island,  off 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  where  the 
foxes  are  wild  and  fierce  as  in  the 
days  of  long  ago — becoming  so  bold 
in  winter  that  they  carry  off  lambs 
and  pull  down  a  foal  that  strays 
from  its  dam — there  are  dogs  which 
a  famous  naturalist  declares  to  be 
nothing  but  stunted  wolves,  exactly 
resembling  their  wolf  ancestors  in 
color,  in  the  shape  of  ears,   and   in 


their  own.  Their  small  ponies  are 
famous,  their  cat  tie  are  the  smallest 
of  all  cattle,  their  sheep  are  about 
half  the  size  of  the  typical  sheep  of 
the  Scottish  mainland,  and  their  dogs 
are  about  half  the  size  of  the  col- 
liers and  Eskimo  dogs  from  which 
they  are  descended.  In  the  old  days, 
before  Darwin  traveled  round  the 
world  and  Dr.  Wallace  went  to  Ma- 
lay, we  should  have  been  told  that 
the  ponies  and  sheep  and  cattle  and 
dogs  of  the  Shetland  Islands  were 
created  as  they  are  and  had  remained 
unchanged;  that  the  curious  sheep 
of  St.  Kilda  had  always  been  a  cu- 
rious sheep,  clad  half  with  hair  and 
half  with  wool;  that  the  little  wolf 
dogs  of  Achill  Island  had  always 
been  little  wolf-dogs.  Darwin  voy- 
aged far  to  learn  the  truth  in  dis- 
tant lands;  we  profit  by  his  teaching 
to  learn  that  what  is  true  of  the  cu- 
rious animals  he  saw  in   distant   is- 
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lands  is  true  also  of  the  islands  near- 
er his  home. 

The  animals  of  these  little  islands 
teach  us  the  great  lesson  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  and  of  what  we 
call  adaptation  to  environment — that 
is,  securing  life  and  welfare,  gener- 
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romantic  Norway,  with  the  port  of 
Bergen  only  220  miles  away.  Now, 
ponies  do  not  grow  out  of  nothing. 
How  came  they  to  be  in  these  islands, 
so  far  away  from  other  lands  and 
other  animals? 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  all  the 
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A  Full  Grown  Pony. 


ation  after  generation,  by  making 
the  best  of  the  conditions  about  us. 
These  island  animals  have  grown 
small  and  hardy  on  rough,  scanty 
fare,  but  boundless  freedom,  while 
their  cousins  have  grown  big  and 
strong  with  more  food  better  keep- 
ing. It  is  only  the  same  thing  in 
animal  life  that  we  see  in  human 
life.  The  children  who  have  good 
food,  who  live  healthy,  cleanly  lives, 
flourish  physically  and  make  healthy 
men  and  women.  The  children  of 
slums,  lacking  good  food,  cleanliness 
and  pure  air,  become  puny  and 
stunted.  They  are  the  Shetlands  of 
mankind,  only  they  have  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  splendid  open  life  such 
as  the  ponies  have. 

Although  these  brisk,  gallant  lit- 
tle animals  belong  to  the  far  north- 
ern islands,  great  numbers  of  them 
are  brought  every  year  by  ship  to 
Aberdeen,  on  the  Scottish  mainland, 
and  then  sent  by  train.  Many  of 
them  are  now  born  in  other  lands. 
People  who  love  the  animals  of  the  lit- 
tle islands  breed  them  in  their  parks. 

Although  they  are  so  small,  the 
ponies  have  records  running  back 
hundreds  of  years.  For  hundreds 
of  years  the  ancestors  of  these  midg- 
et animals  were  shut  up  in  the 
Shetland  Islands.  They  were  there 
before  the  "Vikings!  How  did  they 
get  there?  The  Shetland  Islands  are 
a  group  of  tiny  islands  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, nearly  a  hundred  miles  north  of 
the  northernmost  point  of  Scotland. 
Between  the  Shetlands  and  the  Scot- 
tish mainland  come  the  Orkneys, 
lying  southwest  of  them.  Away 
due  east  the  nearest  land  is  rugged, 


Scotsmen  are  in  Ireland,  and  all  the 
Irishmen  in  Scotland.  It  is  true  that 
long  ago  there  was  an  exodus  of  Irish- 
men to  Scotland,  and  a  great  move- 
ment of  Scotsmen  to  Ireland.  Now, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  Picts  were 
the  first  owners  of  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands,  but  we  cannot  tell  wheth- 
er they  took  horses  there  with  them 
from  Scotland.  The  Irish  were  the 
first  modern  discoverers  of  the  Shet- 
lands. They  sailed  away  from  their 
own  Emerald  Isle  over  twelve    hun- 


Loading  Ponies  to  be  Shipped  to  England. 


dred  years  ago  to  the  Shetlands  and 
Orkneys,  and  they  took  their  ponies 
with  them  in  their  little  boats.  They 
were  Celtic  ponies,  reared  in  Con- 
nemara.  But  the  Irish  did  not  make 
any  real  settlement  in  Shetland. 
About  a  hundred  years  after  they 
had  discovered  the  islands,  however, 
the  ^Vikings  rediscovered  them. 
These  hardy  Norsemen  had    already 


ed  spelling  of  the  old  Vicking  word 
"Hjaltland,"  which  means  high 
land.  The  hj  in  Scandinavian  is 
pronounced  as  if  it  were  sh,  so  that 
we  see  how  the  pronounciation  a- 
rises.  The  Vickings  called  a  Shet- 
land pony  a  Hjeltie,  or  Sheltie,  so 
that  in  speaking  of  these  ponies  we 
are  using  a  Vicking  word  without 
knowing  it. 


colonized  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides, 
and  part  of  Ireland;  but  in  the  ninth 
century,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
rule  of  a  tyrant  king,  they  sailed 
away  north  to  the  verge  of  the  Ar- 
tie Circle,  where  they  found  Iceland. 
A  number  of  Irish  went  with  them, 
and  these,  or  the  Vikings  themselves, 
took  ponies  with  them. 

We  can  imagine  what  extraordi- 
nary nerve  they  must  have  had  to 
carry  horses  in  their  little  cockleshells 
out  into  the  unmapped  ocean.  The 
ancients,  who  knew  of  the  Shetlands, 
considered  them  to  be  the  end  of  the 
world,  but  these  Vickings  sailed  a- 
way  with  their  ponies  towards  the 
world  that  was  supposed  not  to  ex- 
ist. Descendants  of  the  ponies  they 
took  with  them  are  still  in  Iceland, 
famous  little  animals,  preserving 
the  characteristics  of  the  Celtic  stock 
from  which  they  were  derived.  Dur- 
ing the  Iceland  winter  these  ponies 
are  fed  on  fish  refuse,  and  it  is  ow- 
ing to  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  Ice- 
land pony's  head  has  never  grown 
coarse.  Wild  horses,  of  which  there 
are  still  some  herds  remaining  on 
the  Asian  steppes,  have  very  coarse, 
heavy-jawed  heads,  as  the  result  of 
the  great  teeth  they  must  develop  to 
grind  up  the  tough,  hard  food  on 
which  they  have  to  subsist. 

So  the  Orkneys  lost  their  ponies 
and  Iceland  gained  them,  but  the 
Shetland  Isles  were  never  deprived 
of  theirs.  The  Shetlands  continued 
to  be  inhabited,  under  their  old  V'ck- 
ing  name.     Shetland  is  a  moderniz- 
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During  the  centuries  that  have 
followed  since  the  Shetland  was 
taken  from  his  native  Ireland  he  has 
grown  smaller  and  smaller.  Bigger 
horses  could  not  survive  the  hard 
living  and  the  bad  traveling.  Much 
of  the  surface  of  the  islands  is  divid- 
ed between  rocky  hills  and  boggy 
land.  The  light-bodied  ponies  man- 
age to  scramble  over  the  surface, 
where  big  horses  would  sink.  When 
carrying  a  man  on  its  back,  a  native 
Sheltie  will  get  up  a  hill  on  its  knees. 
Not  that  they  cannot  leap.  In  the 
islands  the  ponies  assist  with  the 
plowing  and  carry  heavy  burdens  on 
their  back.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  born  in  the  open;  they  live  in 
the  open  and  die  in  the  open.  They 
live  on  the  roughest  fare,  the  scanty 
herbage  of  the  islands,  coming  down 


Shelties.  Want  and  privation  have 
sharpened  their  wits.  The  weaklings 
and  the  stupid  ones  have  perished; 
the  best,  the  cleverest,  the  hardiest 
have  survived,  and  to-day  we  have 
in  them  a  race  of  little  horses  which, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  can  bear 
more  fatigue  and  endure  rougher 
usage  than  any  other  form  of  domes- 
tic animal  in  existence.  There  is  no 
more  useful  little  animal  alive,  per- 
haps, "When  I  am  in  the  stable  with 
Charlie  and  no  one  else  is  near," 
says  a  great  friend  of  these  ponies, 
"I  should  never  be  surprised  to  hear 
him  speak.  He  really  understands 
what  I  say  to  him."  She  walks  up 
to  his  side  andsays,  "Beg, Charlie," 
and  the  little  beauty  stands  upon 
his  hind  legs  like  a  dog.  "Say  your 
prayers,"  she  bids,  and    the    Sheltie 


Highland  Boy  on  Rough  Native  Shetland  Pony. 


to  the  coast  in  the  winter  to  browse 
on  the  seaweed. 

In  the  very  old  days  there  used  to 
be  hippopotamuses  in  Cyprus  and 
Malta.  They  must  have  wandered 
there  before  the  land-bridge  which 
once  connected  the  islands  with  the 
mainland  of  Europe  broke  down. 
When  they  became  shut  up  in  the  is- 
lands the  hipoppotamusesgrew  small- 
er and  smaller  until  they  dwindled 
to  the  size  of  pigs.  Then  they  died 
out.  The  Shelties  have  dwindled  in 
size  until  now  they  are  the  smallest 
horses  in  the  world.  But  they  are 
not  going  to  die  out.  If  they  have 
grown  small  in  body,  they  have  grown 
large  in  brain,  and  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  any  breed  of  horses 
more  intelligent,  more  teachable, 
more   lovable  than   the    good  little 


goes  down  upon  his  knees  and  bows 
his  velvety  muzzle  to  the  ground. 

Shetland  ponies,  once  they  leave 
their  native  land,  have  three  or  four 
possibilities.  They  go  either  to  cir- 
cuses, where  they  are  to  be  pitied, 
or  they  become  the  pets  of  children, 
when,  if  they  are  properly  treated, 
they  should  be  perfectly  happy. 
Given  sufficent  good  food,  but  not  too 
much  corn,  with  plenty  of  air  and 
exercise,  and  never,  never  whipped, 
the  Sheltie  is  in  his  element.  Or, 
again,  we  see  them  at  their  prettiest; 
as  a  four-in-hand,  drawing  a  little 
carriage  in  the  country.  That  is  no 
punishment  to  them,  for  they  are 
very  strong.  A  good  Shetland,  if 
we  examine  it  carefully,  is  found 
to  resemble  a  tiny  shire  horse  in  the 
build  of  the  body,  but  with   beauti- 


ful fine  legs,  like  those  of  a  little 
Arab  steed. 

These  qualities  give  them  strength 
and  speed,  and  they  are  built  to  last. 
A  Shetland  Islander  at  home  does  not 
consider  his  pony  really  grown  up 
until  it  is  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and 
then  he  expects  it  to  work  for  him 
quite  twenty  years.  Full-grown, 
the  ponies  vary  between  just  over 
thirty  inches  to  forty-four  inches  in 
hight  at  the  withers — where  the 
neck  joins  the  back.  If  they  are 
more  than  forty-four  inches  high, 
they  are  not  regarded  as  real  Shet- 
landers.  They  are  not  very  dear,  un- 
less those  with  long  pedigrees  be 
bought.  The  small  ones  can  never 
be  cheap,  for  although  few  people 
realize  it,  the  Shetland  ponies  are 
part  of  the  backbone  of  Britain's 
wealth. 

If  it  were  not  for  Shet 
land  ponies  English  coal 
mines  could  never  have  been 
developed,  and  where  would 
the  greatness  of  England 
have  been  then?  There  are 
about  three  thousand  col- 
lieries in  England,  and  it  is 
sad  to  remember  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  them  hor- 
ses are  used — and  were  the 
only  means  available  before 
the  days  of  electricity — for 
hauling  the  coal  along  the 
galleries  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  shaft.  The  galleries 
along  which  the  little  coal- 
trucks  run  are  so  low  that 
in  most  cases  only  Shetland 
ponies  can  walk  there.  For 
generations  these  lovely  lit- 
tle animals  have  been  toiling 
down  in  the  mines.  They 
are  doing  so  today,  and  will 
continue  the  terrible  work 
so  long  as  a  coal  is  mined  in 
collieries  where  the  conditions  make 
it  unsafe  to  use  electric  power.  There 
is  a  constant  demand  for  Shelties  for 
the  mines,  and  the  smaller  they  are 
the  better  they  are  for  mining  work, 
provided,  of  course,  that  they  are 
strong.  That  is  why  we  have  them 
shaped  as  they  are,  with  such  splendid 
bone  and  muscle  on  such  tiny  frames, 
for  care  is  taken,  where  the  ponies  are 
looked  after,  to  see  that  only  the  best 
strain  of  animals  is  kept  to  send  their 
descendants  forth  among  the  work- 
ers and  pets  of  the  outer  world. 

The  little  friends  of  these  ponies, 
the  Shetland  dogs,  are  the  decend- 
ants  of  Scotch  collies  and  Eskimo 
dogs.  In  the  old  days  the  Scottish 
shepherds,  going  up  to  the  Shetland 
to  fetch  the  fine  little  island    sheep, 

Continued  on  Page  13. 
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Personal    Purity. 

There  is  so  much  that  corrupts 
which  is  in  the  path  of  every  young 
person  to-day,  and  the  evil  effects  of 
impurity  are  so  baneful,  that  we 
deem  it  most  vital  to  impress  upon 
all  our  young  people  the  importance, 
yes,  the  necessity,  of  keeping  them- 
selves unspotted.  You  can  no  more 
filter  vour  mind  into  purity  than  you 
can  compress  it  into  calmness:  you- 
must  keep  it  pure  if  you  would  have 
it  pure;  and  throw  no  stones  into  it 
if  you  would  have  it  quiet.  Old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  should  re- 
member that  it  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance that  their  souls  should  pre- 
ferred in  their  purity,  for  nothing 
impure  can  have  place  with  Christ 
in  heaven.  Purity  of  heart  and 
thought  is  a  condition  of  which  to 
be  proud.  The  dying  words  of  Mr. 
John  B.  Gough  were,  "Young  man, 
keep  your    record."— Young  Folks. 


He  who  walks  through  life  with  an 
even  temper  and  a  gentle  patience, 
patient  with  himself,  patient  with 
others,  patient  with  difficulties  and 
crosses — he  has  an  every-day  great- 
ness beyond  that  .which  is  won  in 
battle  or  chanted  in  cathedrals. — Dr. 
Dewey. 


INSTI TUTIONAL  NOT  ES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening  a- 
mong  our  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  Elisha 
Neathery. 

Joe  Gardner  was  delighted  to 
have  his  mother  and  father  of  Mon- 
roe vistit  him  last  Sunday. 

Our  sweet  potato  patch  turned  out 
very  well  this  year.  We  expect  to 
get  about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
bushels  from  it. 

The  rock  work  on  the  King's 
Daughters'  Chapel  will  soon  be 
finished.  The  next  job  will  be  to 
put  on  the  roof. 

Our  late  arrivals  are,  Dewey  and 
and  Leo  Grumbles  of  Saluda,  Sam 
Barnes  and  Roy  Mumford  of  Wilson, 
David  Perrill  of  Lexington,  and 
Randolph  White  of  High  Point. 

The  boys  of  the   Training   School 

beg  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Concord  Public  Library  in  sending 
to  us  the  lot  of  nice  sandwiches  which 
supplemented  the  enjoyment  of  our 
evening  meal  immensely.  Please  ac- 
cept our  hearty  thanks. 

These  brisk,  cold  mornings  as  we 
go  out  to  our  work  and  see  the  saucy 
turkeys  gobbling  and  strutting  all 
over  the  campus,  reminds  us  that 
Thanksgiving  is  not  far  off.  We  are 
going  to  have  all  the  turkey  meat 
we  need  this  year  for  both  our 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners. 

The  weather  gossips  say  that  the 
frost  we  had  last  Monday  night  was 
the  largest  that  has  ever  been  known 
in  this  section  for  the  first  frost  of 
the  season.  We  can  not  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  the  above  state- 
ment, but  we  do  know  that  Mr.  Fish- 
er's lower  lip  hung  mighty  low  when 
he  came  out  Tuesday  morning  and 
found  all  the  flowers  on  the  campus 
had  been  killed. 

We  were  very  much  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  loss  by  fire  of  a 
dwelling  on  the  farm  of  our  es- 
teemed editor.  Mr.  Cook.  These 
things  come  to  us  as  a  part  of  the 
life  here  and  they  are  supposed  to 
bear  some  good  along  with  the  sor- 
rows, troubles  and  worries  that  they 
bring.  It  is  our  wish  that  the  loss 
of  our  editor  may  be  recompensed 
by  good  of  which  he  may  not  be 
aware  now. 

Peanuts!  All  manner  of  peanuts! 
We  are  expecting  to  garner  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  of 
them.     They    are    being    gathered, 


washed  and  the  best  ones  are  being 
stored  away  for  holiday  luxuries. 
The  ones  that  would  be  likely  to 
damage  if  stored  away  are  being 
handed  out  to  the  boys.  It  is  very 
amusing  to  see  seventy-seven  boys 
standing  in  a  bunch  all  eating,  and 
some  playing  Jack-in-the-bush. 

Mr.  Fisher's  work  does  not  stop  at 
the  door  of  The  Uplift  office.  Al- 
though he  is  director  of  the  printing 
department;  he  finds  time  to  look 
after  the  floral  department  at  the 
institution.  Recently  he  put  the 
green-house  in  order  for  the  winter. 
Many  different  kinds  of  bulbs  and 
cuttings  have  been  planted.  If  he 
has  good  luck  with  his  plants,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  will,  we  will  have  more  flow- 
ers next  year  than  we  have  ever  had 
before. 

An  auditor  for  the  State  Board  of 
Internal  Improvements,  Mr.  B.  A. 
McKinney  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  here 
checking  the  School's  accounts.  He 
has  had  quite  a  lot  of  experience  in 
this  work  in  the  State,  having 
checked  the  accounts  of  the  State 
University,  the  A  &  M  College,  the 
State  Hospital  at  Morganton,  and 
the  Institution  for  the  Feeble-mind- 
ed at  Kinston.  Mr.  McKinney  is 
making  himself  at  home  among  us 
and  begins  to  look  like  one  of  the 
Training  School  officers  as  he  passes 
back  and  forth  on  the  campus. 

The  boys  in  the  King's  Daughters' 
Cottage  organized  a  literary  society 
several  months  ago,  and  when  search- 
ing for  a  name  they  decided  to  call  it 
after  some  great  friend  and  benefac- 
tor of  the  school;  so  they  named  it  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Ceasar  Cone  of  Greens- 
bore.  Mr.  Cone  has  shown  his  interest 
and  friendship  to  the  school  in  many 
ways —  he  paid  the  school  a  visit 
last  year  and  gave  the  boys  a  talk 
which  they  will  never  forget,  he  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  school  by  furnishing  all 
of  the  material  for  the  work  uni- 
forms, and  last  Christmas  he  sent 
the  boys  a  lot  of  fruit.  The  Cone 
Literary  Society  asked  Mr.  Cone  for 
a  picture,  of  himself  which  could  be 
hung  in  the  Society  Hall.  He  fur- 
nished the  picture, — a  large  photo- 
graph in  a  walnut  frame.  It  was 
made  in  New  York  City,  and  is  the 
best  picture  that  can  be  made  by 
photo-process.  The  boys  are  very 
proud  of  it.  When  it  was  presented 
to  the  society  several  members  made 
interesting  talks  concerning  the  re- 
lation of  Mr.  Cone  to  the  shool  and 
to  the  societv. 
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Uncle  Sam's  Printing  Office. 


By  W.  S.  Birge,  M.  D. 


Uncle  Sam  is  a  very  philanthropic 
individual  when  it  comes  to  impart- 
ing information  to  the  people  of  this 
country.    His  principle  is  that  every- 
body is  entitled  to  know  everything, 
and  he  goes  still  further,  for,  instead 
of  waiting  for  people  to  ask  for    in- 
formation, he    uses   every    possible 
means  to  bring  information  to  them. 
The  more  modern    method  of  im- 
parting information  is  by  the  print- 
ing press,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  certain- 
ly up  to   date    in    this  respect,    so 
much  so    that    he  spends  seven    or 
eight  million  dollars    every    year  in 
his  effort    to    accomplish    this.     He 
prints  books  by  the    thousand,   each 
designed  for    some    special   class    of 
readers,  and    he    publishes  fourteen 
periodicals,  seven  monthly,  one  semi- 
monthly,  three   weekly    and    three 
daily.     His  books  have  a  wide  range 
from    the    abstract  science    of   the 
Smithsonian  Institute    to    the  more 
practical  bulletins  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Department  and    the    drier-than- 
dust  reports  of  the    various   bureau 
chiefs.     He  even  spends    about   one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year    in 
printing    eulogies    of    congressmen 
who  died  in  office. 

He  carries  on  all  this  work  in  a 
building  that  cost  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars,  by  the  aid  of  a  plant 
in  which  was  expended  nearly  eight 
millions  more. 

Uncle  Sam's  printing  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  principal  classes,  leg- 
islative and  executive.  Under  the 
former  head  may  be  included  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  information-giv- 
ing publications,  such  as  reports, 
scientific  words,  etc.;  the  latter  con- 
sists of  blanks,  ledgers,  court  pro- 
ceedings, circulars  and  everything 
needed  in  the  work  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Uncle  Sam  pays  for  his  legislative 
printing  by  setting  aside  certain  spe- 
cified sums  annually  for  each  branch 
of  the  government  to  spend  for  a 
specified  purpose;  thus  Congress  ap- 
propriates $215,000  a  year  for  the 
Geological  Survey  to  spend  for  its 
publications.  Executive  work  is  paid 
for  out  of  money  allotted  to  the 
public  printer,  on  whom  the  various 
departments  make  "requisitions"  as 
the  need  arises.  In  tne  cost  of  prin- 
ting for  these  two  classes,  the  ex- 
ecutive takes  a  little  more  than  half. 
The  range  of  Uncle  Sam's  pub- 
lications is  immense,  covering  over 
nine  hundred  different  topics,  inclu- 
ding   history,    biography,    military 


and  naval  operations,  education 
statistics,  finance,  the  tariff,  fisher 
ies,  agriculture,  geology,  mineral  re- 
sources, insects,  immigration,  soils, 
trees,  medicine,  geography,  archeol- 
ogy, survey,  census,  progress  of 
arts,  and  hundreds  of  others.  Many 
of  the  volumes  are  produced  by 
highly  trained  bureaus,  created  sole- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
information  they  set  forth.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  treats  of 
four  to  five  hundred  topics  ever'v 
year,  some  of  original  experiments, 
which  have  resulted  in  profits  to  the 
to  the  country  measured  only  in  mil- 
lions. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  great  printing  bureau— the 
Geological  Survey. 

The  most  voluminous  and  by  far 
the  most  costly  of  all  Uncle  Sam's 
publications  is  the  Congressional  Re- 
cord, which  sets  forth  each  day  all 
the  proceedings  of  the"preceding  day 
in  Congress.  The  bill  for  it  and 
other  printing  required  by  Congress 
for  its  own  use  amounts  to  more  than 
three  million  dollars  a  year,  about 
one-half  of  the  entire  bill  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  printing.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  takes  in 
the  divisions  of  geology,  irrigation, 
patients,  land,  and  Indians,  cnmes 
next  with  an  expense  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million;  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  with  one-third  of  a  mil- 
lion each;  the  Library  with  about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and 
the  Courts  with  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

A  large  part  of  this,  about  seven- 
ty-five per  cent,  goes  for  wages  and 
the  remainder  for  material.  Uncle 
Sam  is  very  liberal  in  his  payment 
for  advertising,  his  bill  for  printing 
being  far  in  excess  of  what  private 
printing  costs.  He  pays  about  fifty 
per  cent  more  than  the  union  rates 
for  composition  and  press  work  in 
private  employment  in  Washington, 
and  gives  four  weeks'  vacation  out 
of  each  year  besides.  The  only  ad- 
vantage he  gets  for  this  is  speed 
and  a  facility  for  having  his  work 
done  at  any  and  all  times.  So  far 
as  fine  typography  is  concerned, 
Unele  Sam's  office  is  by  no  means 
up  to  date. 

But  Uncle  Sam  certainly  does  get 
speed.  Whole  volumes  with  thous- 
ands of  illustrations  have  many  times 
been  completed  and  turned  out  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  There 
are  altogether  about  five  thousand 
employees  in  the  building,  and  when 
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occasion  requires,  the  work  goes  a- 
long  at  lightning  speed.  The  Con- 
gressional Record  is  printed  with  as 
much  promptness  and  dispatch  as 
any  newspaper  in  the  land,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  strictly  censored  publications 
in  existence.  No  pictures  are  allow- 
ed, and  not  even  a  diagram  or  map 
can  be  inserted  without  the  approv- 
al of  a  Congressional  Committee. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  numerously  edited  publications 
in  existence,  for  every  member  of 
Congress  may  take  a  hand  in  editing 
it,  as  the  rules  of  the  printing  office 
give  him  the  privilege,  whenever  he 
makes  a  speech,  of  revising  his 
manuscript  or  of  making  such  chang- 
es or  additions  to  his  remarks  as  may 
suit  him,  provided  that  in  case  of 
debate  both  persons  participating 
in  it  must  agree  to  the  change  being 
made.  Members  often  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  printing  office 
in  person  to  look  over  and  correct 
the    reporter's  notes. 

Years  ago,  when  Uncle  Sam  had 
only  a  small  force  of  men  employed 
in  his  printing  office,  they  were  in 
rush  times  often  required  to  work 
far  into  the  night.  Now  all  the  work 
on  the  Congressional  Record,  from 
the  setting  of  the  first  type  to  the 
turning  out  of  the  last  copy,  is  per- 
formed in  a  little  over  eight  hours,  by 
two  shifts  of  men.  The  forms  go  to 
press  by  4.30  A.  M.  and  the  last  copy 
must  be  off  the  press  before  5  30  to 
catch  the  mails  which  leave  the  city 
about  that  hour.  A  single  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record  has  con- 
tained as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pages. 

How  Long  Is  A  Mile? 

There  are  about  as  many  different 
miles  as  there  are  countries.  Cer- 
tainly a  mile  does  not  mean  the 
same"  everywhere.  In  the  United 
States  and  in  England  a  mile  is  1,760 
yards.  But  the  Irish  mile  is  2,240 
yards  and  the  old  Scots'  mile,  still 
used  in  the  Highlands,  is  1,976  yards 
long.  The  hardy  Swiss  are  content 
to  walk  9,153  yards  up  a  Swiss  moun- 
tain and  then  call  it  only  a  mile. 
The  Swiss  mile  is  the  longest  of  all. 
The  Prussian  mile  is  8,237  yards,  the 
Danish  2,244,  the  Turkish  1,826,  and 
the  Italian  1,766-— The  American 
Boy. 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  her  pov- 
erty: she  met,  looked  at  it,  often 
even  laughed  at  it;  for  it  bound  all 
the  family  together  hand  in  hand. 
It  taught  endurance,  self-dependen- 
ce, and  best  of  all  lessons,  self-renun- 
ciation—Dinah Maria  Mulock. 
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Dorothy's  Dollar  Christmas 

By  M.  Pelton  White  in  Young  Folks. 


As  Dorothy  Sherwood  brushed  and 
braided  her  hair  for  the  night  she 
looked  dolefully  at  the  invitation 
spread  on  her  dressing  table.  She 
had  received  it  from  her  Sunday 
school  teacher  the  day  before. 

"Come  over  Saturday  afternoon," 
it  read  in  part,"  and  bring  your  best 
ideas  for  Christmas  gifts. 

"Affectionately  yours, 

"Jeanne  Clay  worth." 

Christmas  gifts,  indeed!  A  lump_ 
came  in  Dorothy's  throat.  She  knew 
very  well  that  her  father  was  having 
a  hard  struggle  to  make  both  ends 
meet  and  thatthere  would  be  precious 
little  money  for  Christmas  spend- 
ing. She  switched  off  the  light  with 
a  sharp  little  "ping,"  and  sprang  in- 
to bed,  pulled  the  covers  over  her 
head  and  shut  her  eyes  very  tight. 
No  one  but  herself  knew  that  a  few 
salt  unruly  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  thought  of  the  things 
she  wanted  to  do  and  couldn't. 

Why,  that  very  day  the  girls  of 
the  Sundav  school  class  had  been  dis- 
cussing gifts.  "Many  were  intending 
to  make  beautiful  ones.  Clarice  Jones 
said  that  she  was  only  going  to  give 
where  she  was  sure  of  getting  some- 
thing nice  in  return.  That  it  was 
too  much  trouble  to  make  them  so 
she  was  going  to  buy  them  at  the 
Gift  Shop.  Her  mother  was  a  dress- 
maker and  did  much  fine  sewing  at 
night,  so  Clarice  always  had  plenty 
of  spending  money. 

Dorothy  was  glad  her  mother 
didn't  have  to  work  evenings.  Also, 
she  didn't  really  care  so  very  much 
whether  or  not  she  herself  received 
gifts,  but  the  thought  of  having  noth- 
ing to  give  others  hurt  her  cruelly. 
She  turned  her  problem  up-side-down 
and  down-side-up  and  twisted  it 
every  which  way.  Still  it  remained 
provokingly  unsolved. 

"There  is  One  who  is  never  tired, 
too  busy,  or  too  unconcerned  to  list- 
en to  our  troubles."  Miss  Claywcrth 
had  said  just  that  only  the  week  be- 
fore, 

Dorothy  suddenly  remembering, 
sprang  up  and  kneeled  by  the  side  of 
her  bpd.  When  her  head  again  rest- 
ed on  the  pillow  she  gave  a  little 
sigh  of  relief  and  directly  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  she  awoke  quite 
untroubled  and  looked  out  on  a  rosv 
sky.  foretelling  a  gladsome  day.  At 
breakfast  she  spoke  to  her  mother 
of  Miss  Clayworth's  invitation  for 
the  afternoon. 


"October  seems  rather  early  to  be 
laying  plans  for  Christmas,"  object- 
ed Mrs.  Sherwood. 

"That's  so  we  wont  have  to  be 
rushed  at  the  last  and  get  all  tired 
out  and — and  cross,"  Dorothy  finish- 
ed  dimpling. 

Mr.  Sherwood  nodded  to  his  wife 
over  the  top  of  the  morning  paper. 
"There's  some  sense  to  that  arrange- 
ment, eh,  mother?  The  turmoil  the 
average  home  is  in  the  week  before 
the  holidays  leaves  one  in  no  mood 
to  enjoy  the  spirit  of  Christmas." 

"Precious  little  'Peace  on    earth, 
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good-will  to  man'  that  I  find  in  any 
of  it,"  complained  Elizabeth,  Doro- 
thy's older  sister. 

Elizabeth  worked  in  a  department 
store  which  catered  to  Christmas 
trade.  The  year  before  she  was  on 
duty  till  midnight  Christmas  eve,  and 
as  a  consequence  spent  the  next  day 
in  bed,  too  tired  and  worn  out  to 
even  look  at  her  gifts. 
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I  know."  Dorothy  generously 
flooded  her  sister's  plate  of  hot  cakes 
with  syrup. 

"Be  careiul,"  warned  the  older 
girl,  "you're  not  saving  any  for  your- 
self." 

Dorothy  flushed  guiltily.  "But  I 
don't  care  as  much  for  syrup  as  you 
do,  dear,"  was  her  excuse,  and  she 
hurriedly  switched  the  conversation 
back  to  Christmas  gifts. 

"Miss  Clayworth  says  if  we  girls 
ask  our  families  and  schoolmates  to 
do  their  Christmas  shopping  early 
and  request  them  to  tell  their  friends 
to  do  the  same  she  is  sure  that  it  will 
do  some  good.  Mr.  Griggs,  the  new 
superintendent,  is  going  to  speak 
about  it  in  Sunday  school,  and  Rev. 
Abbey  said  that  he  didn't  consider 
the  matter  too  trivial  to  bring  before 
the  congregation."  Quite  breath- 
less from  so  long  aspetch  she  paus- 
ed, folded  her  napkin  and  added 
softly  for  her  sister's  benefit:"We're 
going  to  do  our  best,  Betty,  to  save 
the  shop  girls  so  they  won't  have  to 
work  themselves  sick  this  year.'' 

Grateful  tears  sorang  to  Eliza- 
beth's eyes.  "You're  a  dear  wheth- 
er you  succeed  or  not,"  she  answer- 
ed huskily. 

Mr.  Sherwood  relieved  the  tension 
by  pinching  Dorothy's  cheek  and  de- 
claring that  he  would  have  to  watch 
its  owner  as  he  could  clearly  see  that 
she  was  liable  to  develop  into  a  wire- 
pulling politician. 

"You  know,  daughter,"  he  added 
gravely  a  few  minutes  later  as  he 
took  a  coin  from  his  pocket  and  hand- 
ed it  to  her,  "times  are  hard  this 
year  and  you'll  have  to  make  a  dol- 
lar go  a  long  way." 

Dorothy  thanked  him  for  the  mon- 
ey, promising  economy. 

That  afternoon  on  her  way  to  Miss 
Clayworth's  she  jotted  down  a  list  of 
those  she  wished  to  remember  with 
gifts.  "There  was  dear  old  Grandma 
Sherwood,  father,  mother,  her  two 
sisters,  the  baby  next  door,  three 
girl  cousins,  her  chum — and,  oh  yes, 
Miss  Clayworth  and — but  wait — how 
many  did  that  make?"  She  careful- 
ly told  the  list  on  fingers  and  thumbs. 
"Eleven!  And  only  a  dollar  to  spend! 
Why,  that  would  scarcely  buy  each 
one  a— a  cheap  handkerchief.  Well, 
I'm  not  going  to  worry,"  she  told 
herself  severely  and  rang  the  Clay- 
worth's door  bell. 

Merry  chatter  greeted  her  en- 
trance. 

"Oh,  Dorothy,  do  look,"  cried  one 
of  the  girls,  holding  up  a  dainty  ar- 
ticle for  her  inspection. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  pret- 
tier than  this?"     exclaimed  another. 
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"But  this  is  the  cunningest,"  ar- 
gued a  third,  and  so  on  until  there 
was  a  perfect  babel  of  voices.  The 
girls  hovered  about  a  loag  table  on 
which  Miss  Clayworth  had  arranged 
her  'ideas."  Some  were  finished, 
others  were  in  the  making,  but  the 
most  were  still  in  the  form  of   pat- 
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terns  or  Christmas  suggestions  clip- 
ped from  papers  and  magazines. 

Daylight  was  fast  disappearing 
when  the  girls  bade  their  hostess 
"good-night."  Every  eye  was  bright 
with  the  anticipation  of  the  joy  of 
giving.  Even  Clarice  Jones  had  dis- 
covered that  a  gift  without  love  is  a 
gift  not  worth  giving.  "Mother'd 
love  these."  She  held  up  some  bits 
of  mull  and  lace,  "but  she  never  has 
time  to  make  anything  pretty  for  her- 
self.    I'm  going  to  surprise  her  this 

year." 

A  few  evenings  later  Dorothy  ap- 
peared just  as  the  family  were  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner. 

"What    detained    you     so    long, 
daughter?"  inquired  Mrs.  Sherwood. 
"Christmas  shopping:  and    mine's 
all  done,"  exulted  the  girl  happily. 
"All  done!"  echoed  her  father. 
"Yes,  Miss   Clay  worth  helped  _  us 
girls  make  out    our  Christmas   lists 
last  week.     To-day  after  school    we 
had  a  shopping    party    and    bought 
our    materials.     You  see,  by    going 
early  we  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of  some  late  fall   bargains."     Doro- 
thy explained  the  last    with  a   little 
air  of  superior  knowledge  which    a- 
mused  her  elders. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  teased  Eliza- 
beth slyly,  "if  we  looked  over  the 
sales  advertised  in  tha  morning  pa- 
pers it  would  give  us  an  inkling  as 
to  what  our  gifts  are  going  to  be?" 
Dorothy  shook  her  head.  "Indeed 
it  won't.  You  might  guess  the  raw 
material,  but  the  finished  product  is 
'another  story.'  However,  if  you're 
so  anxious  to  know  what  we're  mak- 
ing I'll  give  you  three  hints.     First: 
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we're  going  to  the  woods  every  Sat- 
urday afternoon  as  long  as  the  fall 
weather  is  warm  and  pleasant.  Sec- 
ond and  third:  Mother's  rag  bags 
and  piece  bags  are  about  to  be  as- 
saulted as  never  before." 

"Quilts,"  shouted  Mary,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Sherwood 
family  before  anyone  else  had  time 
to  speak.  , 

Dorothy  shook  her  head. 
"But  you  said  you  were  going  to 
use  things  out  of  mother's  piece  bag," 
persisted  the  young  miss  in  defense 
of  her  guess. 

"Oh,  little  sister,  little  sister! 
teased  Elizabeth.  "Have  you  forgot- 
ten how  long  it  takes  to  piece  a  quilt. 
Mary  looked  uncomfortable.  Her 
mother  had  started  some  patchwork 
for  her  two  years  before  and  at  least 
three-four Ihs  of  the  blocks  were  still 
uncompleted. 

"I  guess  candy,"  ventured  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  which  caused  everybody 
to  smile,  as  it  was  a  common  saying 
in  the  household  that  each  of  the 
children  inherited    a  "sweet  tooth" 
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Sunday  school  class  met  at  each 
other's  houses  after  school  and  held 
session  behind  locked  doors.  Mary 
prowling  about  in  hopes  of  surpris- 
ing her  sister's  secrets  declared  that 
the  girls  put  blinders  over  the  key- 
hole after  locking  the  door.  "But  I 
heard  Darothy  say  she'd  swap  a  roll 
of  pink  figured  muslin  for  some  thin 
blue  material.  What  can  she  be 
making?" 

Mrs.  Sherwood  said  she  didn't 
know  what  Dorothy  was  making, 
but  she  did  know  that  "meddlesome 
Matties"  were  pretty  apt  to  get  into 
trouble. 

Mary  understood  the  allusion.  The 
color  in  her  cheeks  deepened.  "I 
know  it  isn't-isn'tnice  to  spy,"  she 
admitted  guiltily.  "I'll  not  do  it 
any  more." 

By  the  middle  of  December  most 
of  the  girls  had  finished  their  gift 
making.  Dorothy  said  she  was  afraid 
she  would  get  into  mischief  with  so 
little  on  her  hands  and  offered  to  as- 
sist the  other  members  of  the  Sher- 
wood family  with  their  shopping. 
Elizabeth  and  her  mother  immediate- 
ly took  advantage  of  the  offer  and 
the  girl  was  spared  the  sin  of  idleness. 
However,  no  one  seemed  overly  rush- 
ed. Mr.  Sherwood  had  remarked 
more  than  once  that  the  approach  of 
this  Christmas  reminded  him  of  the 
good  old  times  when  there  was  a 
spirit  of  happiness  and  mystery  with- 
out the  participants  looking  worried 
and  over-worked.  Even  Elizabeth's 
employer  made  anew  ruling,  closing 
his  store  at  9.30  the  three  nights  be- 
fore Christmas. 

"Daughter,  are  you  aware  that  this 
is  Christmas  eve?"  asked  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, pinching  Dorothy's  cheek. 
"Why,  fathtr,  what  a    question,', 


from  "mother." 

"Candy  bags  are  rather  iar^  re- 
moved from  piece  and  rag  bags,"  be- 
gan Mr.  Sherwood,  then  slapped  his 
knee.  "I here,  there,  I  have  it.  Say- 
ing 'rag  bags'  gave  me  the  solution 
of  the  riddle.  Dorothy  is  piecing 
rags  for  a  carpet." 

"You  forget  that  she  onty  has  a 
dollar,"  objected  his  wife,  "and  it 
would  cost  much  more  than  that  to 
get  even  a  small  carpet  woven." 

"So  it  would,  so  it  would,"  agreed 
Mr   Sherwood.     "I'll  give  it  up." 

"So  do  I,"  added  Elizabeth,  un- 
less it's  Christmas  cards." 

"You're  all  wrong,"  laughed  Dor- 
othy "And  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you  another  thing  till  the  'merry 
Christmas  time."  She  kept  her  word, 
too  Often  at  the  close  of  a  crisp 
autumn  day  she  came  in  from  the 
woods,  rosy-cheeked  and  laden  with 
bundles    of  mysterious  shape.     The 


laughed  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

"Well."  defended  her  husband, 
"I  only  wished  to  remind  Dorothy 
that  she  hasn't  told  us  the  secret  of 
her  dollar   Christmas  yet." 
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"It's  plain  to  be  seen  where  Mary 
gets  her  curiosity,"  hinted  Elizabeth 
slyly. 

"That's  all  right,  father,"  Doro- 
thy dimpled.  "I  was  just  hoping 
someone  would  ask  me  about  my 
Christmas  preparations,  for  I'm  more 
than  anxious  to  show  the  results  of 
my  labor."  Pulling  the  door  closed 
between  dining  and  living-rooms  she 
raised  a  playful  finger  warningly: 
"Don't  you  dare  peep,"  and  hurried 
up  the  stairs  closely  followed  by  the 
inquisitive  Mary. 

From  time  to  time  as  the  minutes 
flew  by  there  was  a  patter  of  feet, 
the  soft  rustle  of  tissue  paper  and 
suppressed  "Ohs,"  and  "Ahs,"  from 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Sher- 
wood family. 

"All  ready,"  announced  Dorothy. 
There  was  a  scramble  for  the  din- 
ing-room.    The  first    glance  at    the 
overloaded    table    made    everybody 
gasp. 

"Why — why,  daughter,"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Sherwood,  her  eyes  bulging 
at  the  sight  of  the  display.  "You 
surely  don't  expect  us  to  believe  that 
you  got  all  these  things  for  a  dollar!" 
"That  and  the  help  of  your  rag 
and  piece  bags,  mother,"  lauerhed 
the  happy  girl.  "Here's  a  memo- 
randum of  tne  actual  cost."  She 
passed  her  mother  a  slip  of  paper 
containing  a  list  of  materials.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  read  it  aloud. 

Lace $0.20 

Insertion    .20 

Pillow  top .20 

Baby  ribbon .10 

Yarn 10 

Bell___ ;05 

Tissue  paper .05 

Mercerized  cotton,  blue .10 

Total    $1.00 

When  she  had  finished  she  looked 
at  the  table,  her  brow  wrinkled  in 
perplexity.  "But,  dear,  I  surely 
ought  to  recognize  the  contents  of 
my  own  piece  bags,  and  not  a  thing 
here  is  familiar."  She  picked  up  a 
dainty  lace-trimmed  apron  of  white 
swiss  with  green  dots.  "I  don't  re- 
member of  ever  seeing  this  patcern 
before." 

Dorothy  giggled.  "Of  course  you 
don't,  mother.  I  exchanged  the  pieces 
left  over  from  my  last  summer's  pink 
lawn  for  that  dotted  swiss.  It  was 
Clarice  Jones'  idea.  She  said  that 
none  of  us  wanted  to  work  on  mate- 
rials we'd  seen  and  worn  until  we 
were  tired  to  death  of  them,  so  we 
had  a  give-and-take  party  and  drove 
all  sorts   of   shrewd    bargains   with 
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each  other.  But,  dear  me,  I'm  for- 
getting to  play  the  part  of  Santa 
Claus."  She  reached  across  the 
table  and  picked  up  a  razor  case 
made  of  white  duck  and  a  shaving 
pad  of  colored  tissue  paper  to  match, 
"A  clean  shave"  outline  in  blue  on 
its  back. 

"The  remains  of  a  middy  blouse, 
father,"  she  volunteered.  "And, 
oh  yes,  this  step-saver  is  yours,  too." 

The  "step-saver"  was  a  whisk- 
broom  holder  made  of   a  square   of 


The  Prettiest  of  Tea  Aprons. 

pasteboard  covered  with  bright  cre- 
tonne.^ Everybody  laughed,  for  all 
knew  "father"  could  never  locate 
the  whisk-broom. 

"Surely  daughter,  these  are  not 
all  for  me!"  Mrs.  Sherwood's  eyes 
were  suspiciously  bright  as  she 
fingered  a  home-stitched  turnover 
collar  and  cuffs,  a  dainty  jabot,  and 
the  prettiest  of  the  fancy  tea  aprons' 
Dorothy  gave  her  an  impulsive 
hug.  "For  the  best  mother  ever." 
Then  she  pointed  to  a  pile  of  heart- 
shaped  aprons.  "Those  are  for  my 
chums,  and  that  green  pillow  with 
'For  thee  I  pine  some,  For  thee  I 
balsam,  is  for  grandmother,  and^-" 
"Guess  she's  forgotten  us,"  an- 
nounced Elizabeth  in  a  stage  whisper, 
playfully  pinching  Mary's  arm. 

"You  deserve  to  be  'forgotten' 
for  being  impatient,"  Dorothy  teas- 
ed as  she  handed  her  a  dressing 
table  set,  consisting  of  scarf,  pin- 
cushion cover,  waste  hair  receiver 
and  hairpin  holder. 

"Hush!"  warned  Dorothy  roguish- 
ly, "the  foundations  of  the  hair  re- 
ceivers and  hairpin  holders  are 
father's  cast-off  cuffs,  and  you  know 
how  fond  men  are  of  their  old 
clothes!" 

"What  is  the  filler  in  the    hairpin 

holders?"  inquired    Mrs.   Sherwood. 

"Just  odds  and  ends  of    left-over 
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yarns— you  can't  see  because  the 
crocheted  ends  hide  it." 

Mary  was  admiring  her  gifts 
which  were  the  same  as  Elizabeth's, 
only  pink  instead  of  blue,  and  at  the 
same  time  shaking  a  white  wool 
doll  made  of  a  skein  of  yarn  tied 
with  baby  ribbon.  Tiny  bells  jang- 
led at  neck,  waist,  feet   and    hands. 

"That  doll  rattle  is  for  the  baby 
next  door  and  these  are  for  the 
'house.'"  Dorothy  pointed  to  a  pile 
of  holders,  face-cloths,  and  the  fern 
dish  filled  with  dainty  growing  ferns, 
the  roots  of  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  woods  in  the  autumn. 

"A  Merry  Christmas  to  our  Doro- 
thy's Dollar,'  'shouted  Mr.  Sherwood, 
and  everyone  began  showering  the 
happy  girl  with  Christmas  gifts. 


It  Might  Have  Been  Worse. 

The  thought  that  "it  might  have 
been  worse",  has  carried  all  of  us 
-  through  grave  troubles  and  would 
carry  us  serenely  through  all  the 
petty  worries  of  every  day,  if  we 
would  but  let  it. 

"It  might  have  been  worse"  is  a 
consoling  reflection  that  will  apply  in 
any  crisis,  however  serious.  For 
no  single  event  can  represent  all  the 
possible  element  of  disaster.  To  any- 
body in  this  world  there  has  happen- 
ed nothing  that  might  not  have  been 
worse. 

Death,  indeed,  seems  to  exact  all; 
but  it  does  not.  And  the  deepest 
griefs  are  so  deadning  to  the  senses 
that  they  bring  their  own  balm. 
.  If  we  had  no  trouble  but  the  great 
and  real,  this  world  would  be  a  hap- 
py dwelling  place. 

It  is  the  little  worries  that— if  we 
permit  them  to  survive  from  yester- 
day and  anticipate  them  for  tomor- 
row, enlarging  them  through  the 
lenses  of  imagination  and  fear— eat 
out  the  heart  of  hope  and  sicken  us 
into  despair. 

Anyway,  troubles  are  like  ghosts— 
they  are  terrifying  at  a  little  distance, 
but  when  you  come  bravely  to  lay 
your  hands  on  them  there's  nothing 
there. 

It  sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is 
true,  that  the  real  troubles  are  un- 
real; it  is  only  the  worries  that  are 
real.  The  first  strengthen  and  de- 
velop us;  the  last  depress  and  kill. 
For  the  universe  operates  under  fixed 
laws  so  immutable  that  there  can  be 
no  accident,  no  disaster,  not  actual 
cause  for  worry,  except  as  the  mind 
admits  it. 

"It  might  have  been  worse"  is  a 
good  thought  with  which  to  smile 
them  all  away. 
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Shetland  Ponies. 

(Coucluded  From  Page  7. ) 
would  give   the   islanders    some    of 
their   dogs,    and    fishermen    whale- 
hunters,  coming  down  from  Green- 
land and  Iceland,  would  bring  Eski- 
mo .dogs  with  them  and  leave  some  in 
the  Scottish  isles.     Both  the  Scotch 
and  the  Eskimo  dogs  are  much  larger 
than  the    Shetland,    but    a   special 
Shetland  type  has   been   produced, 
small,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  animals. 
The  perfect  Shetland  dog  should  be 
only  twelve    inches    in    height    and 
twelve    pounds    in    weight.     Their 
work  at  home  is  to   look    after    the 
sheep,  to  collect  them  on    the   hills, 
and  bring  them  to  the  master's  fold 
or,  when  the   little  woolly   robbers 
come  down  at  night  to  raid 
the  hay  stack  or  the    crops, 
to  drive  them    back  to    the 
places   where    they   should 
feed.    They    are   very  light 
and  active,  as  dogs  need  be 
if   they    are    to    deal    with 
Shetland   sheep;  they   have 
beautiful    collie-like     coats, 
and  they  have  fine,    intelli- 
gent,   pointed    head  of  the 
true  collie.     They  are    only 
now  becoming  known,    but 
they  are  highly    valued   as 
pets   for    their    amiability, 
intelligence    and     faithful- 
ness.    They  are    delightful 
companions     for     children, 
just  as  Shetland  ponies  are. 
Nobody    quite     knows 
where   the  Shetlanders  got 
their  cattle.  They  are  as  dis- 
tinct a  breed   as  the   lovely 
little     Jerseys.     They     are 
small,  as  we  have    seen;    so 
are  the  Iceland  cattle.  They 
live  on  rough  fare,  as  do  the 
Icelanders,  yet  they  give   a  rem  ark- 
able  quantity  of  milk.     A  good  Shet- 
land cow  will  yield  nearly  three  gal- 
lons  of   milk    a    day.     They    must 
have  received  much  more    attention 
in  past  ages  than  the    ponies.      The 
ponies,  when  winter  comes,  put  on  a 
mighty    overcoat   of   thick,   shaggy 
hair,  which  defies  rain  and  snow  and 
wind.     But  the  Shetland  cattle  have 
beautiful,  close,  sleek  coats,  and  the 
skin  is  soft  and  silky.     The   docility 
and    gentleness   of   the    cows,    too, 
proves  that   for  a  long   time    they 
must  have  been  in  close  touch    with 
kind  men   and   women.      Although 
they    do    not    really   like   to     have 
strangers  near  them,    the    Shetland 
cows  will  remain  placidly  feeding  in 
the  pasture   while   someone    whom 
they  have  never  seen  before  goes  up 
and  strokes  and  pat  them.     The  rig- 
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orous  climate  of  the  islands  has  ex- 
terminated the  weaklings,  and  Shet- 
land cattle  are  said  to  be  quite  proof 
against  deadly  disease,  tuberculosis. 
There  would  be  a  fine  tale  to  tell  if 
we  could  trace  the  history  of  these 
cattle  in  the  Shetlands.  Nobody  has 
yet  been  able  to  do  so.  Those  who 
study  the  cattle  believe  that  they  are 
of  Scandinavian  origin.  This  means 
that  the  Vikings  of  old  must  have 
taken  their  cattle  with  them,  as  the 
Irish  took  their  ponies.  It  is  a  very  in- 
teresting suggestion,  and  a  probable  . 
one,  too.  There  is  another  sugges- 
tion, not  less  i  omantic— that  some  of 
the  ships  of  the  Spanish  Aramada, 
which  were  wrecked  off  the  Shet- 
lands, had  Spanish  cattle  aboard,  and 
that  some  of  these  escaped    to   land 
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mingled  blood  of  Viking  and  famous 
old  Spanish  cattle  runs  in  the  veins 
of  the  stately  little  cattle  that  we 
find  on  the  top  of  the  Kingsdown 
Hills. 

The  origin  of  the  Shetland  sheep 
is  not  more  clear  than  is  that  of  the 
cattle.  If  the  Vikings  found  them 
in  the  Faroe  Islands,  as  has  been 
thought,  they  may  have  found  them 
in  the  Shetlands.  Some  authorities 
believe  that  the  Vikings  who  fled 
from  the  tyrant  king  took  sheep 
with  them  .to  the  Shetlands,  and 
that  those  of  to-day  are  descended 
from  that  stock.  They  must  have 
been  there  for  a  considerable  time, 
or  they  could  not  have  beco  ne  so 
altered  from  the  rest  of  the  Scottish 
sheep. 


Scotch  Girl  Feeding  Ponies. 


and  lived  to  leave  descendants.  This 
is  not  at  all  unlikely,  and  the  Shet- 
land cattle  may  be  of  Viking  and 
Spanish  origin,  with  a  wonderful 
place  in  history. 

Expert  judges  declare  that  there 
are  in  Shetland  cattle  certain  pecu- 
liarities found  in  no  other  cattle  save 
those  bred  in  Spain  for  bull-fighting. 
A  famous  breed  of  Spanish  cattle  is 
owned  by  the  decendants  of  Colum- 
bus, and  one  wonders  if  these  little 
Shetland  cattle  are  descendants  of 
those  which  lived  in  Spain  when  Co- 
lumbus was  ali^e.  Columbus  him- 
self may  have  visited  the  Shetland 
Isles  on  his  voyage  to  Iceland,  where 
the  cousins  of  the  Shetland  ponies 
were,  and  where,  it  is  almost  certain, 
the  great  traveler  first  heard  of  the 
existence  of  the  New  World.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  possible  that  the 


Time  is  of  no  account  to  Nature, 
but  she  must  have  leisure  for  her 
works,  and  the  Shetland  sheep  isde- 
cidely  one  of  her  masterpieces  in  the 
way  of  fitting  animal  life  to  its  sur- 
roundings. These  sheep  are  very 
much  smaller  than  the  sheep  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  They  are  as 
active  as  goats,  and  climb  where 
even  the  nimble,  sure-footed  Sheltie 
cannot  go  with  safety.  They  are 
fleet  of  foot  and  venturesome,  long- 
horned  and  heavy-wooled,  and  they 
are  small  enough  to  fit  appropriately 
into  the  tiny  islands  which  form 
their  home.  Like  the  ponies  and  the 
dogs  and  the  cattle,  they  have  sacri- 
ficed only  size,  retaining  all  the  other 
virtues. 

Such  are  some  of  the  animals  of 
the  iittle  islands.  They  are  interest- 
ing for  their  own  sakes,  interesting, 
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charming  and  fascinating,  but  they 
have  a  value  as  a  natural  object-les- 
son which  none  of  us  should  over- 
look. They  are  what  they  are  be- 
cause Nature  has  insisted  that  they 
shall  take  this  form  and  size — or  die. 
They  are  an  example  of  the  effects 
of  natural  surroundings.  We  see  in 
them  a  tiny  picture  of  one  way  in 
which  Nature's  laws  work  through- 
out the  world,  and  through  all  time. 
These  animals,  taken  to  the  islands 
and  shut  in  by  the  boundless  sea, 
are  left  for  ages  slowly  to  adapt 
themselves  to  changed  conditions  of 
life,  and  by  succeeding  they  show  us 
how  new  species  have  originated  in 
the  past. 

The  Shetland  pony  and  theShetland 
sheep  are,  in  their  ways,  as  wonder- 
ful as  the  kangaroo  and  that  strange 
animal,  the  egg-laying  duckbill  of 
Austrailia.  The  Australian  animals 
were  shut  up  in  an  island  continent 
at  a  time  when  the  entire  animal 
family  was  of  a  lowly  type.  Barred 
from  intercourse  and  protected  from 
competition  with  other  forms  of  life, 
the  animals  of  Austrailia  have  chang- 
ed into  forms  unlike  any  other  an- 
imals in  the  world.  The  animals  of 
the  little  islands  have  made  their 
change  within  the  days  of  history. 

We  see  from  these  two  examples, 
so  different  and  yet  so  alike,  how  Na- 
ture brings  about  her  changes.  We 
see,  too,  how  it  is  that  man  alone  is 
able  to  spread  all  over  the  world  un- 
changed in  form.  He  alone,  of  all 
creatures,  is  able  to  pass  all  barriers, 
to  climb  mountains,  to  adapt  himself 
to  changed  conditions  of  climate. 
In  the  less  exalted  scale  we  find 
great  varities  of  life  occupying  dis- 
tinct areas,  over  the  whole  of  which 
any  member  of  man's  family  may 
roam.  The  river  which  bars  the 
path  of  the  lion  or  the  monkey  forms 
the  highway  of  the  fish;  the  moun- 
tain barrier  which  the  teeming  ani- 
mals of  the  prairies  cannot  cross 
forms  a  foothpath  cr  a  tunnel  for 
man.  Rivers  and  mountains,  seas 
and  lakes,  are  his  highways.  Man 
alone  can  travel  over  them  all,  trans- 
porting horses  and  cattle  and  sheep 
for  the  future  to  marvei  at,  as  we 
marvel  to-day  at  the  animals  of  the 
little  islands. 


Out  of  Date. 


"Wasen't  there  something  about  a 
promise  to  love,  honor  and  obey  me 
in  that  marriage  ceremonv?"  asked 
Mr.   Meekton. 

'  'My  goodness,  Leonidas.  You  are 
like  some  of  these  politicians  who 
never  quit  talking  about  a  party 
platform." — Washihgtan  Star. 


HOW  HERMAN  BOYD  WROTE  HIS 
RECOMMENDATION. 

By  Sarah  N.  McCreery,  in  Young  Folks. 

"I  feel  sorry  for  a  passenger  I 
have  in  the  chair-car,''  the  conduc- 
tor remarked  sociably  as  he  took  a 
seat  beside  the  young  man,  who  oc- 
cupied the  lower  berth  of  section 
two  in  the  pullman. 

"Why?"  Herman  Boyd's  tone  in- 
dicated very  little  enthusiasm.  He 
was  more  interested  in  the  scenery 
than  in  any  passenger  Conductor 
Nelson  might  tell  about. 

"Because  she  is  sick,"  explained 
the  conductor.  "She  is  a  little  old 
lady  of  about  sixty.  She  told  me 
she  is  going  South  in  search  of  health. 
She  looks  so  frail.  1  told  her  she 
should  be  in  the  Pullman,  but  she 
said  the  trip  cost  so  much  she  must 
save  where  she  could,  and  that  Was 
one  place.  I  think  she  will  be  ready 
for  bed  by  the  time  we  reach  Cedar- 
vilie,  for  that  means  a  night  and  a 
day  more  of  travel."  The  train  was 
entering  a  city  and  he  left  abruptly. 

Herman  Boyd  looked  out  of  the 
window  again,  but  the  changing 
scenes  had  lost  their  interest.  He 
tried  to  read  and  could  not,  for  his 
mind  kept  going  back  to  the  little  old 
lady  that  the  conductor  had  told  of. 
He  felt  sorry  that  she  was  forced  to 
travel  in  discomfort.  There  was  not 
a  berth  left,  anyway,  should  she  de- 
sire one  just  for  the  night.  At  last,  he 
walked  through  the  chair-car  to  take 
a  look  at  the  passenger.  She  did 
look  frail  and  sick,  he  wished  there 
was  an  unoccupied  berth  in  the  Pull- 
man, then  the  conductor  might  pre- 
vail on  her  to  take  it. 

After  he  had  eaten  supper  in  the 
diner,  Herman  took  a  second  stroll 
in  the  chair-car.  He  walked  the 
length  of  the  car  and  back  a- 
gain,  then  stopped  in  the  vestibule.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  tired  lines  on 
the  old  lady's  face  had  deepened. 
He  thought  deeply  for  a  few  min- 
utes, then  went  back  and  paused  at 
her  chair. 

"Pardon  me,  you  look  tired  and 
ill,"  he  began,  "I  want  you  to  take 
my  berth  in  the  Pullman  tonight. 
There  is  not  an  unoccupied  berth, 
so  you  could  not  get  one  otherwise." 

The  old  lady's  face  lighted  up. 
Q  he  offer  sounded  very  tempting,  for 
she  was  more  tired  than  she  cared 
to  acknowledge.  "Oh!  thank  you, 
it  is  a  very  kind  thought,  surely, 
from  a  stranger,  but  I  could  not 
think  of  discommoding  you.  You 
would  have  to  sit  up  all  night,  if  I 
took  your  berth." 

"I  am  young  and  strong  and  bet- 
ter able  to  sit  up  all  night  than  you, 


besides  I  had  a  good  rest  last  night 
and  you  did  not,"  he  returned.  "It 
is  tiresome  to  travel,  at  best,  and  I 
shall  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  the  trip  easier  for 
you." 

The  sincerity  of  the  tone  impress- 
ed the  old  lady.  "Since  you  put  it 
that  way  I — I  believe  I  will  do  it," 
she  replied  slowly.  Somethine  in 
the  young  man's  manner  forbade 
the  suggestion  of  making  any  pay- 
ment. "I  want  to  tell  you,"  she 
went  on,"  that  you  look  like  the  son 
I  lost  years  ago.  I  thought  so  the 
moment  you  entered  the  car  this 
afternoon.  He  was  always  thought- 
ful of  his  mother." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  young  man 
simply.  He  felt  somehow  that  it 
was  the  greatest  tribute  that  she 
could  pay  him.  "I  am  Herman 
Boyd,"  he  added. 

My  name  is  Raynor — Mrs.  John 
Raynor." 

"Now,  Mrs.  Raynor,  I  will  take 
you  to  the  Pullman.  I  will  have 
the  bed  made  up  at  once,  so  you  can 
lie  down.  A  man  has  the  upper 
berth,  he  spends  his  time  in  the  smok- 
er, so  he  will  not  be  put  out  by  that 
arrangement." 

ihe  change  was  soon  made,  and 
half  an  hour  later,  the  conductor 
came  through  the  chair-car.  "I  did 
that  old  lady  a  good  turn,  when  I 
told  you  about  her.  Several  other 
people  knew  of  the  case,  but  none 
of  them  thought  of  doing  what  you 
have  done.  You  may  be  tired  when 
you  reach  Cedar  rille,  but  you  can 
stend  it  better  than  she  could,"  he 
finished  with  a  smile  as  he  went  on. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Raynor 
slept  late.  She  had  just  returned 
from  the  dressing-room,  when  Her- 
man's cheery  voice  said,  "You  are 
looking  better  this  morning." 

"And  I  am  feeling  better,  thanks 
to  you,"  she  replied.  "I  hope  you 
are  not  wTorn  out." 

"Not  at  all,"  he  assured  her.  "It's 
the  last  call  for  breakfast,  and  I  came 
to  take  you  to  the  diner.  I  want 
you  to  be  my  guest." 

Mrs.  Raynor  looked  up  with  a 
smile.  "You  are  too  good  to  me.  I 
cannot  understand  such  kindness. 
You  gave  me  your  berth  last  night, 
and  now  you  want  me  for  a  break- 
fast guest.  I  appreciate  it  all,  and 
thank  you." 

"The  breakfast  is  in  memory  of 
the  young  man  you  said  I  resembled," 
he  said  softly,  as  he  offered  her  his 
arm  for  support,  and  she  took  it 
without  a  word. 

Herman  Boyd  spent  most  of  the 
day  with  Mrs.  Raynor  in  the  Pull- 
man.    He    liked    to    talk   with    the 
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sweet-faced,  white-haired  old  lady, 
whose  pleasant,  patient  smile  told 
that  trouble  had  enriched  her  nature. 
She  had  been  surprised  that  his  des- 
tination was  Cedarville  too.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  liked  the  South, 
since  a  visit  there  three  years  before, 
and  now  that  he  was  ready  to  prac- 
tice law,  he  planned  to  settle  there. 
He  had  chosen  Cedarville  because  it 
was  a  thriving  business  city.  Mrs. 
Raynor,  in  her  turn,  told  of  her  ill- 
ness, her  lack  of  strength,  and  sac- 
rifice it  meant  to  make  the  trip,  and 
of  her  husband,  who  had  stayed  be- 
hind to  look  after  the  little  farm. 

When  Cedarville  was  reached, 
Herman  gave  her  his  card  and  said 
that  the  Victoria  Hotel  would  be  his 
temporary  home.  Mrs.  Raynor 
vouchsafed  no  information  as  to  her 
whereabouts,  and  he  feared  it  would 
be  presuming  to  ask  her. 

"I  thank  you  for  all  your  kind- 
ness," she  said  as  they  parted.  "I 
cannot  return  it,  but  I  will  try  to 
pass  it  along  to  somebody  else." 

It  was  a  week  after  his  arrival  in 
Cedarville  that  Herman  Boyd  receiv- 
ed a  note  from  Mrs.  Raynor  asking 
him  to  call  on  her,  the  next  after 
noon,  at  Palmhurst.  He  consulted 
the  directory,  thinking  Palmhurst 
must  be  a  hotel,  but  he  could  not 
find  it  listed,  so  he  asked  the  clerk 
about  the  place. 

"Palmhurst,"  repeated  the  clerk. 
"Why  that  is  the  home  of  Judge 
Franing,  a  lawyer,  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  Cedarville,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  wealthiest." 

Herman  Boyd  thanked  the  clerk 
for  the  information,  but  he  was  puz- 
zled. Mrs.  Raynor  had  said  she  was 
poor,  and  she  had  intimated  that 
she  would  live  very  simply  in  Cedar- 
ville. Here  she  was,  evidently,  at 
the  home  of  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  the  city.  He  was  still  puzzled 
the  next  day,  when  he  rang  the  bell 
at  Palmhurst  and  was  admitted  by  a 
butler  and  ushered  into  a  richly  fur- 
nished drawing-room  where  he  found 
Mrs.  Raynor. 

"Mr.  Boyd,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
again!"  she  exclaimed  heartily.  "I 
feel  like  you  are  quite  an  old  friend." 
She  had  a  charm  of  manner  and  the 
refinement  that  fitted  in  with  the 
luxurious  surroundings,  although 
her  dress  was  very  plain. 

"And  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to 
see  you,"  returned  Herman  most 
cordilly. 

"Now  sit  down  and  I  will  explain 
why  I  am  here.  I  know  you  must 
be  surprised  to  find  me  in  such  sur- 
roundings after  what  I  told  you  of 
my   affairs.     I    am  surprised  to    be 
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here,  too.  I  went  to  a  small  hotel 
and  registered  as  Elizabeth  Franing 
Raynor— Franing  was  my  maiden 
name.  Well,  Judge  Franing  hap- 
pened to  read  over  the  list  of  hotel 
arrivals,  when  he  saw  that  name  he 
hunted  me  up.  I  knew  Philip  Fran- 
ing, when  he  was  a  lad  and  I  a  slip 
of  a  girl,  but  I  had  not  seen  him 
since.  I  did  not  even  know  he  lived 
in  Cedarville.  My  father  was  kind 
to  him  and  loaned  him  money  to  get 
a  start  in  life,  and  would  take  no 
payment,  so  Philip  says  his  oppor- 
tunity has  come  to  return  that  kind- 
ness. He  and  his  wife  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  speak  of  going  elsewhere 
during  my  stay  in  the  South.  They 
say  their  home  is  large;  there  are 
servants  to  do  the  work,  and  that 
they  will  not  allow  my  presence  to 
make  a  bit  of  difference  intheirway 
of  living." 

"I  think  that  is  splendid  of  you," 
remarked  Herman  enthusiastically. 
"You  look  so  much  better  than  you 
did  a  week  ago." 

"And  I  feel  better,"  Mrs.  Raynor 
replied.  "I  suppose  one  reason  is 
that  this  kindness  of  my  cousins  re- 
lieves greatly  the  financial  strain 
this  trip  meant  for  me  and  Mr.  Ray- 
nor. The  lines  have,  indeed,  fallen 
into  pleasant  places  for  me,"  she 
said  smilingly. 

At  that  moment,  the  door  opened 
and  a  tall,  dignified,  gray-haired 
gentleman  appeared,  whom  Mrs. 
Raynor  introduced  as  Judge  Fran- 
ing. "I  am  glad  you  came  before 
I  left  the  house,  Mr.  Boyd.  Cousin 
Elizabeth  told  me  so  much  about 
you  that  I  had  a  desire  to  meet  you. 
I  hope  you  are  favorably  impressed 
with  our  city." 

"I  like  it  very  much,  that  is,  what 
I  have  been  able  to  see  of  it  in  a 
week,"  returned  Herman.  "I  con- 
fess it  looks  like  a  big  proposition, 
however,  for  a  young,  inexperienced, 
unknown  lawyer  to  gain  a  foothold 
in  this  city.  Why,  I  never  saw  so 
many  lawyers'  signs  in  a  place  in  my 
life." 

Judge  Franing  laughed  at  the 
frank  speech.  "The  members  of 
the  profession  are  pretty  numerous 
here,"  he  answered.  "What  would 
you  think  of  a  partnership?" 

"It  would  depend  on  the  partner, 
but  nobody  would  offer    a  stranger 
a  partnership." 
"I  would." 

"You!"  gasped  Herman. 
"Yes,  Mr.  Boyd,  I  would  not  be 
afraid  to  tr  jst  a  young  man,  al- 
though he  was  a  stranger,  who  did 
as  much  for  an  unknown  traveler  as 
you  did  on   this   southern    trip    for 
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Cousin  Elizabeth.     I  think  that  kind- 
ness was  an  index  to  your  character. 
I  have  been  wanting    a  young  man 
as  a  partner  for  some    time.     I   am 
getting  too  old  to  care    for    all   my 
business.     You  look  strong    enough 
to    shoulder    part    of    my    load.     I 
have  had  this  in  mind   since    Cousin 
Elizabeth  told    me    of    you,    and    I 
think  she  hoped  I  would  give  you  a 
lift,"  he  added  with  a  smile.   "If  the 
proposition  is  pleasing  to  you,  come 
to  my  offce  in  the  morning  and    we 
will  talk  the  matter    over    fully.     I 
think  Herman  &  Boyd  would    look 
well  on  a  sign,"  and  the  Judge  left 
before    Herman    could    thank    him. 
Herman  Boyd    crossed    the  room 
and  took  both  Mrs.  Raynor's    hands 
in  his.     "How  can  I  ever  thank  you 
for  this?"   he    asked,    and    he    was 
not    ashamed    that    his     eyes    were 
mcist.     "It — it  means  everything  to 
me." 

"Do  not  try  to  thank  me,"  Mrs. 
Raynor  answered,  "for  I  do  not  de- 
serve it.  You  wrote  your  own  re- 
commendation by  kind  deeds  to  me 
It  was  not  what  I  said,  but  what 
you  did  that  caused  Judge  Franing 
to  offer  you  the  partnership." 

And  for  once  Herman  Boyd  could 
think  of  no  answer. 


The  Unreached  Gold 

by  Marianne  Farninghara 

A  little  time  for  rest 

And  then— away. 
There  is  a  race  to  run 

Ere  close  of  day; 
A  battle  to  be  fought, 

Conquer  who  may. 

High  up  among  the  hills 

The  best  things  wait: 
Climb  on  and  do  not  tire, 

The  hour  is  late. 
The  victor  shall  be  crowned 

At  heaven's  gate. 

Yield  not  to  sloth;  be  strong, 

Alive,  alert; 
From  effort,  courage,  toil, 

New  strength  derive. 
There  is  no  prize  for  those 

Who  will  not  strive. 

Take  heart,  keep  hope,  go  forth 

On  some  good  quest; 
Be  satisfied  with  naught 

Less  than  the  best; 
Those  who    the    heights    have 

reached 

Have  leave  to  rest. 

Be  not  thou  beaten  back, 

Persist,  contend; 
Aim  at  the  highest  place, 

The  noblest  end; 
God's  grandest  prize  awaits 

Those  who  ascend. — Ex. 
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A  Queer  Praying-Machine. 

By  Augustus  W.    Dougherty. 

Supplications  in  some  manner  or 
other  seem  to  have  been  innate  with 
every  race  since  the  advent  of  man. 
But  the  queer  idea  of  offering  up  de- 
votional petitions  by  means  of  machi- 
nery, is  the  invention  of  the  yellow 
Asiatics. 

In  the  region  of  central  Asia  known 
as  Tibet,  one  of  the  least  explored 
parts  of  the  world,  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion is  Lamaism,  or  Tibetan  Budd- 
hism, the  larger  portion  of  the  mil- 
lions of  semi-civilized  Mongolian  in- 
habitants being  strict  followers  of 
Buddha,  and  the  host  of  secondary 
divinities. 

These  queer,  deluded  people  are 
extremely  superstitious,  show  great 
distrust  to  strangers,  and  seem  to 
live  in  continuous  fear  of  displeasing 
some  of  their  deities.  And  from 
terror  more  than  from  love  they  ut- 
ter endless  prayers  and  grind  out  an 
even  greater  number  by  hand  or 
waterpower;  say  their  rosaries,  cele- 
brate solemn  services,  make  various 
offerings  and  give  banquets  to  all 
their  gods.  They  are  often  seen 
waving  steamers  covered  with  writ- 
ten petitions  or  lucky  emblems 
which  the  wind  sends  flying  through 
space;  and  piling  up  numberless 
heaps  of  stones  with  pious  inscrip- 
tions carved  promiscuously  upon 
them. 

The  Tibetans  pray  devoutly  to 
their  Grand  Lima,  and  hold  strictly 
to  the  absurd  idea  that  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  consists  entirely  in  the 
multiplicity  of  times  the  works  are 
repeated.  In  order  to  hasten  the 
process  and  gain  rapid  results  they 
employ  mechanical  means  to  do  the 
praying  for  them.  Prayer  wheels 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  from 
small  affairs  turned  by  hand  to  huge 
cylinders  driven  by  water  or  wind 
power,  are  brought  into  service  by 
enterprising  devotees  of  bronze  idols, 
to  more  quickly  grind  out  their  prin- 
ted formulas. 

The  most  commonly  used  device 
by  the  Lamaist  Buddhists  of  Tibet, 
as  an  aid  to  rapid  praying,  is  formed 
of  a  pasteboard  cylinder,  wrapped 
with  long  paper  bands;  and  as  the 
cylinder  revolves  the  thin  paper  rolls 
uncoil,  each  revolution  of  the  wheel 
counting  as  an  utter d  prayer. 

The  long,  narrow  slips  of  paper 
wound  around  the  roller  contain  in 
close  succession  the  written  inscrip- 
tion, "0  the  Jewel  of  the  Lotus. 
Amen!"  referring  to  the  supposed 
incarnation  of  Buddha  in  a  lotus 
flower,  it  being  one  of  their  favor- 
ite prayers. 


Since  they  firmly  believe  the  pow- 
er to  produce  effects  is  reckoned 
solely  according  to  the  number  of 
revolutions  made  by  the  prayer- 
wheel,  the  devoted  Tibetan  works 
the  praying-machine  by  hand  until 
his  strength  is  utterly  exhausted, 
often  turning  out  little  bands  of  pa- 
per with  these  words  repeated  many 
thousands  of  times.  Then  when  he 
is  unable  to  perform  longer,  and 
feels  like  taking  a  nap,  he  arranges 
his  little  spinning-wheel  in  a  run- 
ning brook  and  goes  to  sleep,  allow- 
ing the  water  to  drive  the  machine; 
and  as  each  turn  represents  one 
prayer,  a  goodly  share  of  his  pray- 
ing is  done  for  him  while  he  is  snor- 
ing in  dieamland.  Often  the  wheel 
is  fixd  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  and 
kept  in  motion  Dy  the  current,  thus 
praying  night  and  day  for  the  per- 
son who  has  placed  it  there. 

A  model  of  one  of  these  queer 
praying  machines  is  on  exhibition  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington, 
and  many  a  visitor  pauses  before  the 
large  glass  case  to  get  a  square  look 
at  the  ridiculous  apparatus  the  Ti- 
betans empioy  to  send  up  their  oft- 
repeated  petitions  to  their  favorite 
deity  Tftey  call  their  prayer-wheel 
the  "Mani-kor-lo."  The  model  is  a 
crudely  constructed  hand  device;  a 
felt  band  covered  with  coarse  wool- 
en cloth;  an  iron  pivot  runs  through 
the  barrel  and  fits  in  a  roughly  car- 
ved wood  handle,  the  whole  being 
clothed  with  a  square  of  red  cotton 
cloth,  the  corners  of  which  are  adorn- 
ed by  pendant  glass  beads. 

Close  by  stands  a  small  gilt  bronze 
image  of  Tamdrid,  a  favorite  idol, 
with  six  arms,  two  legs  and  three 
faces,  each  face  having  three  eyes, 
the  third  orb  in  the  forehead  being 
called  that  of  "Wisdom,"  while  the 
entire  head  is  a  crown  of  forked 
flames. 

Every  house  in  Tibet  has  its  fav- 
orite divinity,  which  generally  occu- 
pies the  hearthstone.  Each  morn- 
ing the  members  of  the  household 
offer  him  water,  wine  and  milk,  light 
a  lamp  before  him  and  revive  the 
fire  with  a  branch  of  sacred  juniper. 
At  night  they  burn  another  branch 
and  carry  the  lighted  fagot  about 
the  rooms  to  drive  away  the  evil  spir- 
its .Tibetan  Buddhism  recognizes 
a  host  of  subordinate  gods,  and  if  Bud- 
ha  ref  uses  to  be  moved  by  their  supp- 
lications they  apply  to  another  of  the 
army  that  surrounded  him,  each  sup- 
posed to  have  his  own  particular  role 
or  power. 

Scattered  about  over  the  wide  do- 
minions are  more  than  three  thousand 
monasteries,  resembling  so  many 
fortresses  perched  on  the  mountain 


rocks.  Besides  numerous  convents; 
monks  by  the  thousand  are  to  be  met 
with  everywhere.  Statues  of  Buddha 
standing,  sitting  or  reclining,  made 
of  teakwood  and  lacquered,  of  brass, 
and  of  bronze  with  hands  and  feet 
crossed  and  looking  wise;  Buddhist 
shrines  gorgeously  decorated  are  in 
evidence  everywhere  one  turns  in 
that  pagan  land. 

These  queer  people  belong  to  the 
Tibeto-Burmese  sub-division  of  the 
yellow  race,  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Burmese  peoples  and  dwell  in  the 
great  central  plateau  of  Asia,  the 
most  extensive  elavated  flat  surface 
region  in  the  world.  Its  level  plains 
lie  two  to  three  miles  above  the  sea, 
while  its  mountains  tower  as  high 
again.  This  sterile  and  treeless  coun- 
try has  no  public  roads  other  than 
mere  tracks  crossing  the  deep  valleys 
between  mountains  for  the  yak-oxen 
to  travel  in.  Rain  rarely  falls  and 
but  little  verdure  is  found  save  in 
valleys  in  the  southern  part,  and  the 
cimate  is  unusually  severe 

The  people  are  of  medium  stature, 
a  yellowish  color,  with  coarse  black 
hair,  long  bony  faces,  wide  mouths, 
and  eyes  somewhat  less  almond-shap- 
ed than  those  of  typical  yellow  race. 
They  are  more  supple  and  graceful 
in  their  movements  than  the  Chinese, 
and  both  the  men  and  women  dress 
in  much  the  same  costumes.  They 
wear  heavy  boots  and  trousers  of  felt, 
a  shirt  of  raw  silk  and  a  very  large 
wide-sleeved  gown  of  dark- red  wool- 
en cloth  lined  with  sheep-skin.  This 
garment  is  known  as  the  "Chuba," 
and  with  a  red  turban  or  fur  cap  on 
the  head  their  array  is  complete; 
though  large  numbers  never  wear 
hats  but  go  bare-headed  the  year 
round. 

Neither  the  men  nor  the  women 
of  Tibit  give  much  care  to  their  per- 
sons. They  wear  their  clothes  long 
without  changing,  even  keeping 
them  on  at  night,  never  use  soap  and 
water  on  their  bodies,  seldom  wash 
faces  or  hands,  and  rarely  comb  their 
coarse,  tangled  mop  of  hair.  In  win- 
ter they  smear  themselves  with  ran- 
cid butter  to  protect  their  bodies 
against  the  biting  winds,  and  in  con- 
sequence have  a  sort  of  leathery, 
water-proof  skin,  and  give  out  an 
unpleasant  odor. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  poor  deluded 
Tibetans  may  in  the  course  of  time 
perceive  the  futility  of  reeling  off 
paper  bands  inscribed  with  repeti- 
tions of  prayers  to  idols, and  be  taught 
to  become  as  devoted  in  worshiping 
the  true  God  as  they  have  been  in  un- 
tiring prayer  at  Buddhist  shrines  and 
idol  altars. 
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For  Prices 
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The    Southern     Railway    Co. 

The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 

THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 

PROGRESSIVE  POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  make  its  policies  as  helpful  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  people 
of  that  Section. 

Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co- 
operates with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  desirable  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity,  live  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  its 
hnes  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agricultural  education 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily  the  Company  has  appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  co-operation. 

All  of  the  co-operative  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to  all  persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land    and    Industrial   Agent 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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I  COURAGE.  I 

1  "Let  any  man  once  show  the  world  that  he  feels 

|  Afraid  of  its  bark,  and  'twill  fly  at  his  heels: 

|  Let  him  fearlessly  face  it,  'twill  leave  him  alone; 

|  But  'twill  fall  at  his  feet  if  he  flings  it  a  bone." 

■  — Lucile.         | 
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Published  Monthly  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School. 


A  HINT. 


Any  man  or  woman,  who  feels  an  interest  in 
unfortunate  youth,  and  can  spare  a  day  from 
pressing  duties,  can  go  out  in  the  average  town 
and  secure  without  trouble  at  least  twenty  five 
subscribers  for  THE  UPLIFT. 

The  purpose  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
telling  of  an  interesting  and  engaging  story — that 
of  the  conservation  of  youth,  life. 

The  results  of  your  efforts  strengthens  us--  - 
gives  us  the  sinews  for  development  and  en- 
largements. 

ONE   MAN    WITH    BUT    LITTLE    EFFORT 

SENT  IN  23  SUBSCRIBERS  FROM 

STATESVILLE. 
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A  POSSIBILITY. 

A  distinguished  writer  reviewing 
the  wealth  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  South,  espeecial'.y  from  the 
standpoint  of  missionary  work,  made 
this  note:  "Prophecy  must  be  invoked 
to  forecast  the  future  of  the  South 
when  the  Panama  Canal  is  in  full 
operation.  More  than  fifty  years 
ago  Commodore  Maury,  in  a  brilliant 
report  on  the  Isthmian  Canal,  said: 
"When  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  are 
united,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will 
centre  the  commerce  of  the  world.'  ' 

FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

Major  Graham,  our  Commissioner 
of  Agriculura  in  North  Carolina,  was 
on  the  programme  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Southern  states,  held  in  Atlanta. 
He  read  a  paper  on  the  curtailment 
of  the  cotton  crop  and  introduced 
his  subject  as  follows: 

"There  is  a  story  of  a  negro  whose 
mule  had  strayed  away.  He  was  in 
much  trouble,  expressing  his  desire 
for  the  mule's  return  and  of  what  a 
loss  his  absence  was  to  him.  A  man 
hearing  his  lamentations  said:  "Uncle 
Simon,  why  don't  you  advertise 
him?"  He  replied,  "Boss,  what  is 
dat?"  "Put  a  piece  in  the  paper 
stating  that  he  has  strayed  ^away 
and  that  you  wanthim  back."  "Boss, 
that  is  a  smart  mule  and  I  miss  him 
mightily,  but  he  can't  read  the  pa- 
pers and  won' t  get  to  see  the  notice. ' ' 
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has  15  per  cent  Protestant  and 
double  that  per  cent  Catholic.  Ver- 
mont, 18  per  cent,  New  Hampshire 
14  per  cent,  and  Massachusetts  has 
only  13  per  cent  of  its  population  en- 
rolled as  members  in  Protestant 
churches. 

THE  SPEAKER. 

There  is  considerable  speculation 
over  the  outcome  of  the  race  for  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Much  has  been  said  in 
the  exchanges.  Being  considered 
for  this  important  and  honorable  po- 
sition are  Messrs  Wooten  of  Lenoir 
County,  Allred  of  Johnston  County, 
Seawell  of  Lee  County,  and  Bowie 
of  Ashe  County.  These  are  all  ca- 
pable, strong  men,  with  experience 
in  legislation— they  are  a  fine,  repre- 
sentative type  of  North  Carolina 
manhood  and  patriotism.  Just  what 
the  fortunes  of  a  political  race  may 
bring  forth,  it  is  sufficient  unto  the 
day  to' feel  that  either  of  them,  win- 
ning, will  reflect  credit  upon  him- 
self in  the  discharge  of  a  great  duty 
and  be  a  real  honor  to  his  state. 

It  will  be  perfectly  natural  and  be 
good  for  the  eyes  to  see  that  strong 
man  of  the  people,  Ex-Lieutenant 
Govenor  Doughton,  again  represent- 
ing Alleghaney  County,  a  sacrifice 
he  has  made  for  nearly  a  dozen 
times. 


CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  last  religious  census  published 
by  the  United  States  shows  that  the 
largest  percentage  of  church  mem- 
bership is  in  the  South— South  Caro- 
lina leading  with  45  per  cent  of  its 
population  in  Protestant  churches: 
while  only  1  and  one-half  per  cent 
are  Catholic.  Georgia  is  a  close  sec- 
ond with  42  per  cent  Protestant; 
North  Carolina  has  39  per  cent, 
Alabama  38  per  cent;  Mississippi  37 
per  cent.  In  striking  contrast,  said 
the  reviewer  of  this,  New  Jersey  had 
only  19  per  cent  Protestant  and  the 
same  per  cent  Catholic.     New  York 


MISS.  MARY  0.  GRAHAM. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  the  orderly 
disposition  of  matters  that  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  if 
it  decided  that  it  needed  a  woman  to 
head  its  organization,  to  begin  the 
new  order  at  its  meeting  in  Char- 
lotte, which  is  North  Carolina's  offi- 
cial birth-place  for  all  new  things  and 
innovations.  No  other  place  in  North 
Carolina  would  have  been  appropri- 
ate for  this  declaration. 

When  a  woman's  right  to  the 
presidency  of  this  splendid  body  of 
folks  became  thoroughly  recognized, 
it  was  a  most  happy  selection  which 


the  Association  made.  A  Charlotte 
woman,  a  Mecklenburg  woman,  a 
capable  woman,  who  enjoys  popular- 
ity and  influence  among  school  folks, 
locally  and  throughout  the  state. 
Miss  Mary  0.  Graham,  the  new 
president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly,  and  the  first  wo- 
man to  be  thus  honored,  can  and 
will  efficiently  take  care  of  the  fine 
duties  of  the  exalted  position.  The 
selection  delights  The  Uplitt. 

HOSPITAL  IN  1510. 

The  rapid  progress  made  in  recent 
years  along  all  lines  of    human    en- 
deavor, after  all  do  not  seem  so  far 
removed  from  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise even  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
An    exchange,    quoting     from     Dr. 
Smith's    "Life  and  Letters  of    Mar- 
tin Luther",  gives  the  following   in 
Luther's  owh  words.     Luther  wrote 
from  Italy  in  the  fall  of  1510:     "The 
hospitals  of  the  Italians  are  built  like 
the  palaces,  supplied    with  the   best 
food  and  drink,  and  tended  by   dili- 
gent servants  and  skillful  physicians. 
The  painted  bedsteads    are    covered 
with  clean     linen.     When  a  patient 
is  brought  in,    his  clothes  are  taken 
off  and  given    to  a  notary  to    keep 
honestly.     Then    they  put    a    white 
bed-gown  on  him  and  lay    him    be- 
tween the  clean  sheets  of  the  beauti- 
fully painted    bed,   and    two    physi. 
cians  are  brought  at  once.     Servants 
fetch  food  and  drink  in    clean    glass 
vessels,  and  do  not   touch    the    food 
even  with  a  finger,    but  offer    it    to 
the  patient  on  a  tray. 

Honorable  matrons,  veiled,  serve 
the  poor  all  day  long  without  mak- 
ing their  names  known,  and  at  even- 
ing return  home.  These  carefully 
tended  hospitals  I  saw  in  Florence." 


COL.  A.  H.   B0YDEN. 

The  Uplift  is  pained  to  hear  of  the 
indisposition  that  has  overtaken  Col. 
A.  H.  Boyden,  the  newly  appointed 
postmaster  at  Salisbury.  He  has 
been  forced  to  a  rest  and  treatment 
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in  a  hospital.  It'sounds  strange  to 
hear  of  this  active  man,  who  wears 
his  years  in  a  youthful  manner,  so- 
journing among  the  doctors.  No 
Christmas  news  would  be  more  glad- 
ly received  in  this  office  and  by  many 
of  our  population  than  to  hear  of 
his  complete  restoration  to  health. 
Just  the  other  day,  though  sick 
and  having  other  cares,  he  took  time 

to  drop  us  a   line   of  good    cheer,  a 

cordial  endorsement  of    our   efforts, 

and    seasoned    it   with     a    V-check. 
This  happens  about  twice 
a    year    from    the    same 

source.     In  the  wee-small 

hours  of  the  night,  won- 
dering how  The  Training 

School  could  get  a    well- 
planned  school    building, 

containing  an  auditorium 

&c,   we    revolved  rapidly 

in  our  minds  the    names 

of  a  dozen  or  more  men, 

able    to    donate    such     a 

building,  without  a  strain 

or  without  feeling  it;  but 

to  move  them—  that's  the 

problem.     It    would     be 

easily  solved  were    there 

in     the     state    just    one 

thousand    men    like  Col. 

"Baldy"  Boyden. 
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important  and  imperative  problems 
that  stood  out  conspicuous  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Assembly  of  1913. 
They  were  not  solved  then,  having 
resorted  to  another  course,  which, 
failing,  make  the  same  problems  live 
matters  now. 

The  man  who  goes  to  the  General 
Assembly,  imbued  with  a  purpose  to 
accomplish  some  Rood,  has  under- 
taken a  man's  work,  in  which  there 
is  but  little  glory  other  than  an  ease- 
ment of  a  conscience  of  performing 


The  Model  Reformatory 


THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  next  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  will  be- 
gin January  6  th.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  we 
have  the  privilege  of  printing  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  House 
as  well  as  those  in  the  Senate.  Of 
the  170  who  composed  the  General 
Assembly  in  both  branches  less  than 
forty  of  them  were  members  of  the 
Assembly  of  1913. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  by  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  body  that  this  legisla- 
ture will  rate  high  in  capacity,  abili- 
ty and  patriotism.  The  political  com- 
paction, while  Democratic,  has  a 
number  of  capable  and  influential  Re- 
publicans, representatives  of  a  few 
of  the  counties  in  the  state. 

Confronting  this  Assembly  will 
come  up  the  consideration  of  certain 


The  managers  of  the  Connecticut  Reformatory  for 
Boys  have  established  a  Mutual  Reform  League,  the  pur- 
poses of  which  are  to  bring  about  better  treatment 
of  the  prisoners.  As  one  of  the  reforms  in  the  method 
of  treatment,  the  word  "prisoner"  has  been  wiped  from 
the  printed  rules  and  the  word  "inmate"  substituted. 
Further,  no  reference  is  permitted  to  the  "cell.  '  When 
a  cell  is  referred  to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  "room."  The 
direction  aimed  at  is  the  softening  of  things  by  the  mere 
use  of  the  milder  forms  of  expression.  All  of  which  is 
good.  But  Connecticut,  and  other  Stales  as  well,  could 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  modern  and  model  insti- 
tution at  one  jump  by  cutting  out  these  preliminaries  and 
adopt  the  pattern  to  be  secured  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School,  at  Concord,  North  Carolina.  This  is  the  most 
advanced  type  of  reformatory  for  boys  in  the  whole 
country.  It  is  a  reformatory  prison  in  the  complete  dis- 
guise of  a  home  with  the  influence  of  a  private  family 
and  the  advantages  of  a  practical  education.  No  neces- 
sity exists  there  for  putting  a  velvet  covering  over  prison 
terms— -Editorial  in  Charlotte  Observer  of  16th, 


a  duty,  and  he  will  do  it  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  convenience,  pleasure  and 
money— if  he  leaves  with  both  sides 
of  the  ledger  balancing  he  is  some- 
what of  a  financier. 


CORN  AWAKENING. 

Too  much  favorable  comment  can 
not  be  given  to  the  great  effort  mak- 
ing for  the  raising  of  larger  crops, 
per  acre,  and  a  greater  amount,  per 
farm,  of  corn.  It  is  refreshing  to  see 
the  character  of  men  and  women,  who 
are  bending  every  effort  to  encourage 
the  boys  to  excel  with  an  acre  plant- 
ed to  corn.  It  amounts  to  disease-. 
the  only  good  disease  imaginable. 
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The  matter  of  raising  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  on  one  acre,  or  even  of 
forty  bushels,  is  an  accomplishment. 
Forty  bushels  of  corn    on    one    acre 
at  most  any   kind   of  a  marketable 
value,  is  worth  more  than  a  bale   of 
cotton  at  six  or  seven  or  even  twelve 
cents    per    pound.      It     leaves    the 
land     better,     more      people      and 
things  profit  by    the   corn   and    the 
labor  necessary    for    its    making    is 
much  less  than  were  if  put  to  cotton. 
Corn  suggests  wheat  and  oats  and 
grass— these  suggest  cat- 
tle and  hogs  and  colts,  and 
the     bi-product  of  these 
suggests     an     improved 
condition    of   soil.       The 
man  who  takes   all    from 
the     land     and     returns 
nothing  to  it,  robbing  it 
of  its  capacity  to  produce, 
is  doing  a  little  short  of 
a  vandal  business. 

There  must  be  a  care, 
however,  to  set  before 
these  boys  the  injunction 
of  being  fair  and  square. 
The  boys  should  do  the 
work,  and  these  contests 
should  not  be  the  labors 
of  the  older,  the  largtr 
and  the  more  experienc- 
ed. So  long  as  these  brag 
acres  stay  below  150 
bushels  to  the  acre  they 
inspire  a  confidence.  But 
when  they  go  above  that, 
doubt  begins,     no   acre 

PLANTED     TO     CORN  EVER 
PRODUCED    TWO    HUNDRED    BUSHELS 

OF  corn — no  amount  of  witnes- 
sing, swearing  or  affidavit  could 
convince  us.  We  know  enough 
about  the  horny-handed-son-toil-bu- 
siness ourselves  to  know  that  it  is  a 
physical  and  natural  impossibility  to 
produce  two  hundred  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  on  one  acre  of  ground. 

Whenever  a  report,  therefore 
goes  above  150,  we  begin  to  think 
of  fish. 


NOAH  BIGGS. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  may  be 
found  an  account  of  the  activity  of 
Mr.  Noah  Biggs,  who,  after  a  few 
day's  illness,    died    at   his  home    in 
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Scotland  Neck.  Of  all  the  men  this 
writer  ever  met,  there  is  none  that 
seemed  quite  so  remarkable.  He  was 
a  bundle  of  nerves  and  a  machine  of 
action. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  the  privi- 
lege and  the  very  great  pleasure  of 
being  a  quiet  and  interested  auditor 
in  a  group  of  four— General  R.  F. 
Hoke,  Col.  R.  H.  Ricks,  Mr.  Tom 
Hackney  and  Mr.  Noah  Biggs.  They 
talked  war  and  the  struggles  that 
confronted  them  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  and  the  trying 
years  thereafter.  Mr.  Tom  Hack- 
ney, bound  in  the  grasp  of  the  awful- 
est  type  of  rheumatism  we  ever  saw, 
concealed  his  agonizing  pain  behind 
a  gentle  smile  and,  too  was,  a  silent 
listener.  He  has  since  left  us,  and 
gone,  as  we  verily  believe,  where 
there  is  no  pain  or  suffering  and  he 
now  knows  just  why  he  was  called  up- 
on to  taste  of  the  bodily  infirmities 
that  were  his  for  years  before  death 
overtook  him.  He  sat  for  hours  list- 
ening to  the  old  soldiers  talk. 

Mr.  Ricks  and  the  writer,  of  that 
group,  are  the  only  ones  left.  He 
it  was  that  drew  out  Mr.  Biggs, 
when  it  came  to  throwing  the  light 
on  their  experiences  when  they  first 
struck  out  in  life.  They  were  prac- 
tically penniless  boys,  without  many 
friends  at  court— they  both  were  the 
architects  of  their  fortunes,  fortunes 
real  and  tangible.  They  did  not  be- 
long to  that  class  of  folks  that  in  a 
few  years  become  millionaires,  and 
all  their  children  also  are  talked 
about  as  millionaires,  and  when  they 
finally  die  the  whole  push  together- 
lacked  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
being  worth  even  one  million.  North 
Carolina  never  had  two  men,  who 
made  more  remarkable  records  for 
success  than  did  Messrs.  Ricks  and 
Biggs.  Their  success  has  been  phe- 
nominal,  and  not  one  cent  of  then- 
wealth  was  made  upon  the  suffering, 
deprivation  or  sacrifice  of  the  less 
fortunate — their  contest  with  the 
world  was  open  and  square. 

General  Hoke,  that  brave  and  bril- 
liant soldier,  also  called  to  the  great 
beyond,  exchanged  with  his  fellow 
soldiers  on  that  occasion  some  of  the 
most  remarkable    war    experiences 


that  one,  who  did  net  have  the  train- 
ing of  a  war  life,  would  think  them 
the  creations  of  a  novelist,  so  exci- 
ting, so  near  death,  so  near  the  im- 
possible. But  e\ery  now  and  then, 
Mr.  Biggs  would  break  off  and  say  a 
few  things  about  the  Thomasville  Or- 
phanage or  the  Baptist  church;  but  he 
came  back  just  as  quick  and  persua- 
ded General  Hoke  to  tell  of  this  en- 
gagement or  that  attack;  and  then 
he  told  something  more  about  the 
Thomasville  Orphanage.  But  enough 
of  this  and  to  the  real  point. 

Mr.  Biggs  ..was  not  an  educated 
man,  but  he  had  oceans  of  common 
sense  and  he  believed  in  education. 
I. have  often  wondered  if  he  ever  had 
a  secret,  'i  o  my  mind  he  was  the 
franknest  man  that  I  ever  met— 
frank  and  open  the  very  first  time  I 
ever  met  him.  He  told  things  right 
out  in  the  open,  smiling  all  the 
while.  If  he  became  angry  he  did 
it  under  a  smile.  He  got  more  out 
of  a  hearty  laugh  than  any  other 
man  that  ever  lived  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

He  told  us  the  story  of  how  he  took 
the  sainted  Jack  Mills  about  through 
the  cold  and  ice,  when  he  began  to 
launch  the  proposition  of  the  Thomas- 
ville Orphanage.  Old  Man  Biggs, 
in  relality,  if  we  have  the  story  right, 
was  the  real  organizer  of  the  Orphan- 
age at  Thamasville.  He  was  not  the 
spokesman,  but  his  strong  heart,  in- 
domitable will,  ready  liberality, 
kept  Jack  Mills  from  giving  up  the 
fight  when  failure  seemed  to  have 
stared  him  in  the  face.  Mr.  Bigg's 
visit  to  the  orphanage  was  an  annu- 
al affair;  he  was  a  part  of  it,  and  its 
success  and  interest  was  closest  to 
his  heart. 

Though  Mr.  Biggs  practically  con- 
fined his  efforts,  his  activity  and  his 
great  liberality  to  the  Babtist  De- 
nomination and  its  institutions, 
scotching  here  and  there,  building 
yonder,  throwing  out  the  life  line 
all  about  in  his  endeaver  to  save  a 
life  or  to  steady  some  staggering 
limbs,  he  was  not  narrow.  He  felt 
that  every  man  should  be  at  his  own 
plow,  and  there  was  enough  for  all 
to  do  without  spreading  over  crea- 
tion.    He  picked  out  his  work,    and 


that  work  he  prosecuted  like  a  hero, 
a  patriot. 

Old  Man  Biggs  will  be  missed;  his 
place  will  be  hard  to  fill;  but  he  has 
•eft  a  work,  a  record,  that  will  reach 
into  eternity.  Would  that  the  state 
had  a  thousand  of  Noah  Biggs. 


Vance  Lands  Record  Breaker 

Vance  County  again  shows  a  lot 
of  other  counties  a  pair  of  clean  heels. 
This  time  she  has  elected  a  whole 
time  county  health  officer.  Dr.  D. 
C.  Absher,  of  Wilkesboro,  was  the 
man  finally  decided  npon.  For  sev- 
eral months  Vance  County  authori- 
ties have  been  casting  about  over 
this  and  other  states  to  find  the  best 
health  officer  available.  They  early 
recognized  that  it  would  be  taking 
long  chances  to  tag  any  doctor  that 
happened  to  apply  for  the  office  and 
call  him  a  health  officer.  Health 
work  is  different  from  the  practice 
of  medicine  as  is  surgery  or  denist- 
ry.  They  appreciated  also  the  fact 
that  training  a  man  to  be  a  sanita- 
rian and  a  health  officer  is  a  slow, 
expensive  and  an  uncertain  proposi- 
tion. In  some  cases  a  doctor  may 
readily  become  a  good  public  health 
official  while  in  other  cases  he  may 
prove  to  be  the  proverbial  square 
man  in  the  round  hole. 

Dr.  Absher  will  co-operate  with 
the  State  Board  of  Health  in  his 
work  in  Vance  and  the  plan  of  work 
adopted  by  him  and  the  county  is 
that  approved  by  the  Board. 

Dr.  Absher  graduated  in  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1904.  For  the  last  two  years  he 
has  been  making  a  record  for  him- 
self in  hookworm  and  community 
health  work  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  He  has  just  completed  a 
campaign  in  the  Philadelphus  com- 
munity in  which  out  of  a  population 
of  951,  every  family  installed  some 
form  of  sanitary  privy,  every  per- 
son was  examined  for  hookworm 
disease,  and  every  person  having  the 
disease  was  treated.  This,  the  com- 
munity of  Philadelphus  is  claiming 
a  world  record. 


Manhood. 


"Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  make 

A  people  great  and  strong; 
Men  who  for  truth  and  honor'ssake 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 
Brave  men  who  work  while  others 
sleep, 

Who  dare  while  others  fly — 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep 

And  lift  them  to  the  sky." 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  News  and  Observer  recently 
published  exclusively  a  complete  list 
of  the  members  of  the  next  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  which 
meets  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  in  Jan- 
uary, 1915. 

Complete  returns  show  that  the 
Senate  will  contain  43  Democrats 
and  7  Republicans.  The  Senate  of 
1913  contained  47  Democrats  and  3 
Republicans,  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Republicans  have  made  a  gain  of 
four  seats. 

The  House  will  be  composed  of  97 
Democrats,  21  Republicans,  two  in- 
dependents. The  1913  House  con- 
tained 101  Democrats,  16  Republi- 
cans, two  Progressive  and  one  inde- 
pendent. The  Democratic  member- 
ship shows  a  slight  loss,  while  the 
Republicans  have  gained  a  few  seats 
and  the  Progressive  membership  has 
disappeared  entirely. 

OLD  MEMBERS  RE-ELECTED. 

Of  the  50  members  of  the  1913 
Senate  six  of  them  will  be  members 
of  the  1915  body,  these  being  Messrs. 
H.  W.  Stubbs,  H.  A.  Gilliam,  George 
B.  McLeod,  F.  P.  Hobgood,  Jr.,  Dor- 
man  Thompson  and  Zebulon  Weaver. 
Others  elected  to  the  Senate  have 
been  members  of  a  former  body,  but 
not  the  past  session. 

In  the  House  27  members  of  the 
1913  body  are  returned  as  represen- 
tatives in  1915.  These  are  Messrs. 
R.  A.  Doughton,  Alleghany;  F.  E. 
Thomas,  Anson;  T.  C.  Bowie,  Ashe; 
H.  S.  Williams,  Cabarrus;  F.  W.  By- 
num,  Chatham;  G.  A.  Whitford, 
Craven;  Galatin  Roberts,  Buncombe; 
A.  H.  Etheridge,  Dare;  T.  F.  Cherry, 
Edgecombe;  S.  S.  Mauney,  Gaston; 
L.  J.  H.  Mawborne,  Greene;  C.  V. 
Gatling,  Gales;  D.  R.  Noland,  Hay- 
wood; Thomas  McBryde,  Hoke;  H. 
P.  Grier,  Iredell;  T.  N.  Hall,  Iredell; 
L.  H.AUred,  Johnston;  C.  M.  John- 
ston Wilson;  A..  A.  F.   Seawell,   Lee; 

E.  R.  Wooten,  Lenoir;  A.  R.  Dun- 
ning, Martin;  Henry  A.  Page,  Moore; 
J.  T.  Wall,  Rockingham;  C.  M.  Fair- 
cloth,  Sampson;  D.  V.  Carroll, 
Stokes;  C.  B.  Deaver,    Transylvania; 

F.  R.Mintz,  Wayne. 


SENATE, 

First  District— W.  L.  Cohoon, 
Elizabeth  City,  and  J.  S.  McNider,- 
Hertford. 

Second  District— H.  W.  Stubbs, 
Williamston,  and  Mark  Majette,  Co- 
lumbia. 

Third  District— T.  T.  Speight, 
Windsor. 

Fourth  District— H.  A.  Gilliam, 
Tarboro,  and  R.  L.  Steadman,  Hal- 
ifax. 

Fifth  District— F.  C.  Harding, 
Greenville. 

Sixth  District— R.  B.  White, 
Frank] ington,  and  T.  M.  Washington, 
Wilson. 

Seventh  District— A.  D.  Ward, 
New  Bern,  and  Frank  Thompson, 
Jacksonville. 

Eighth  District— E.  A.  Stevens, 
Goldsboro. 

Ninth  District— R.  D.  Johnson, 
Warsaw. 

Tenth  District— W.  B.  Cooper,  Wil- 
mington. 

Eleventh  District— Donald  McRa- 
kan,  Whiteville. 

Twelfth  District— Geo.  B.  Mc- 
Leod, Lumberton. 

Thirteenth  District — J.  W.  John- 
son, Reaford. 

Fourteenth  District— W.  H.  Fisher 
(R,),  and  Ezra  Parker  (R.). 

Fifteenth  District— W.  B.  Snow, 
Raleigh. 

Sixteenth  District— Tasker  Polk, 
Warrenton. 

Seventeenth  District— T.  G.  Cur- 
rin,  Oxford. 

Eighteenth  District— Frank  Nash, 
Hillsboro,  E.  F.  Upchurch,  Yancey- 
ville. 

Nineteenth  District— C.  0.  Mc- 
Michael,  Wentworth. 

Twentieth  District— F.  P.  Hob- 
good,  Jr.,  Greensboro. 

Twenty-First  District— J.  B.  At- 
water,  Bynum,  and  C.  M.  Muse  Car- 
thage. 

Twenty-Second  District— Frank 
McAuley,  Mt.  Gilead. 

Twenty-Third  District— J.  S.  E- 
fird,  Albemarle,  and  Ney  McNeely, 
Monroe. 

Twenty-Fourth  District — John  A. 


McRae,  Charlotte,  and  W.  L.  Mor- 
ris, Concord. 

Twenty-Fifth  District  — B.  B.  Mil- 
ler, Salisbury. 

Twenty-Sixth  District— Hugh  G. 
Chatham,  Winston-Salem. 

Twenty -Seventh  District — Rufus 
L.  Haymore  (R.),  Mt.  Airy. 

Twenty-Eighth  District— Linville 
Bumgarner  (R.),  Wilkesboro. 

Twenty-Ninth  District— Dorman 
Thompson,  Statesville. 

Thirtieth  District—Charles  A.  Jo- 
nas (R.),  Lincolnton. 

Thirty-First  District— Arthur  M. 
Dixon,  Gastonia. 

Thirty-Second  District — 0.  Max 
Gardner,  Shelby,  and  E.  B.  Cloud, 
Columbus. 

Thirty-Third  District— D.  F.  Giles, 
Marion,  and  B.  F.  Davis,  Morganton. 

Thirty-Fourth  District— R.  L.  Bal- 
lou,  Jefferson. 

Thirty-Fifth  District— John  E. 
Lineback  (R.),  Spruce  Pine. 

Thirty-Sixth  District  —  Zebulon 
Weaver,  Asheville. 

Thirty-Seventh  District — Cos.  Pax- 
ton,  Brevard. 

Thirty-Eighth  District— John  C. 
Herbert  (R.),  Hayesville. 

HOUSE. 

Alamance— J.  H.  Vernon,  Burling- 
ton. 

Alexander — Ira  Walden  (R.),  Stony 
Point. 

Alleghany— R.  A.  Doughton,  Spar- 
at. 

Anson— F.  E.  Thamas,  Wadesboro. 

Ashe— T.  C.  Bowey,  Jefferson. 

Avery— W.  M.  Johnson  (R.). 

Beaufort — J.  C.  Mayo,  Washing- 
ton. 

Bertie— Dr.  A.  Capehart,  Roxobel. 

Bladen— J.  B.  Clark,  Elizabeth- 
town. 

Brunswick—  B.  L.  Hewett  (R.). 

Buncombe  —  Gallaein  Roberts, 
Asheville,  and  H.  L.  Nettles,  Sky- 
land. 

Burke— Dr.  A.  M.  Dula  (R.),  Mor- 
ganton. 

Cabarrus— H.  S.  Williams  (R.), 
Concord. 

Caldwell — Dr.  A.  A.  Kent,  Lenoir. 
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Camden— W.    P.    Barco,     Shiloh. 

Carteret — M.  Leslie  Davis,  Beau- 
fort. 

Caswell— P.  M.  Somers. 

Catawba— J.  Y.  Killian  (R.),  Hick- 
ory. 

Chatham— F.  W.  Bynum,  Pitts- 
boro. 

Cherokee— D.    Witherspoon  (R.). 

Chowan— P.  H.  Bell,  Edenton. 

Clay— 0.  L.  Anderson  (R.),  Hay- 
esville. 

Cleveland— J.   B.    Smith,    Shelby. 

Craven— G.  A.  Whitford,    Askins. 

Columbus — A.  M.  Benton,  (Ind.), 
Evergreen. 

Cumberland— Jno.  H.  Currie,  Fay- 
etteville. 

Currituck  —  Pierce  Hambton, 
Water  Lily. 

Dare— A.    H.    Etheridge.    (Ind.). 

Davidson  — C.H.B.  Leonard, (R.), 
Lexington. 

Davie— Thos.  J.  Hendrix,  (R.), 
Mocksville,  R.  F.  D.  4. 

Duplin— Dr.  R.  L.  Carr,  Rose  Hill. 

Durham — Benehan  Cameron,  Dur- 
ham and  J.    Ed    Pegram,    Durham. 

Edgecombe— T.  F.  Cherry,  Rocky 
Mt. 

Forsyth — P.  Frank  Hanes,  Wins- 
ton-Salem, and  Walter  A.  Mickle, 
Winston-Salem. 

Franklin— J.  T.    Inscoe,   Castalia. 

Gaston — Jno.  C.  Puett,,  Dallas 
and  Samuel  S.  Mauney,   Cherryville. 

Gates— G.  V.  Gatlin,    Drum    Hill. 

Graham — C.  Z.  Denton,  Robbins- 
ville. 

Granville-  -D.  G.  Brummitt,  Ox- 
ford. 

Greene— L.  J.  H.  Mewborn,  Snow 

Hill. 

Guilford— Robt.  Brockett,  High 
Point;  N.  L.  Eure,  Greensboro,  and 
W.  A.  Bowman,  Liberty. 

Halifax — W.  W.  Long,  Roanoke 
Rapids,  and  J.  H.  Darden,  Spring 
Hill. 

Harnett— F.  M.  McKay  (R.). 

Haywood — D.  R.  Noland,  Crab- 
tree. 

Henderson — G.  H.  Valentine,  Hen- 
dersonville. 

Hertford  —  Stanley  Wineborne 
Murfreesboro. 

Hoke  -Thos.    McBryde,   Raeford? 

Hyde— J.  M,  Clayton,  Englehard. 


Iredell— H.  P.  Grier,  Statesville, 
and  Thos.  N.  Hall,  Mooresville. 

Jackson — B.  C.  Jones,  Gay. 

Johnston— L.  H.  Allred,  Smith- 
field,  and  C.  M.  Wilson,  Wilson  Mills. 

Jones — B.  B.   Collins,    Mayesville. 

Lee— A.  A.  F.   Seawell,   Sanford. 

Lenoir — E.    R.    Wooton,  Kinston. 

Lincoln — Jno.  E.  Hoover,    Henry. 

Macon— W.  J.  Jenkins,  West  Mill. 

Martin— A.  R.  Dunning,  William- 
ston. 

Madison— Plato  D.  Ebbs,  Marshall. 

McDowell — Byron  Conley,  Marion. 

Mecklenburg  —  R.  C.  Freeman, 
Charlotte;  Robt.  S.  Hutchinson, 
Charlotte,  and  T.  J.  Renfrow,  Matt- 
hews. 

Mitchell— Jno.  H.  Philips,  Bakers- 
ville. 

Montgomery — M.  Bennett,  Jack- 
son Springs. 

Moore—Henry  A.  Page,  Aber- 
deen. 

Nash— Jacob  Battle,  Rocky  Mt., 
and  Gray  R.  King,  Nashville. 

New  Hanover— W.  P.Stacy,  Wil- 
mington. 

Northampton — T.       W.      Mason, 

Garysburg- 

Onslow — Horace  B.  Grant,  Sneeds 
Ferry. 

Orange— S.  S.  Smith  (R.) 

Pamlico— Jordan  Carraway,  Mes- 
sic. 

Pasquotank — W.  L.  Small,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

Pender— J.  B.  Scott,  Rocky  Point. 

Perquimans— Jos.  S.  Winslow, 
Hertford. 

Person— Dr.  E.  J.  Tucker,  Rox- 
boro. 

Pitt— J.  C.  Calloway,  Greenville, 
and  J.  J.  Laughinghouse,  Greenville. 

Polk— J.  T  Camp,  R.  F.  D. 

Randolph— Dr.  G.  A.  Foster. 

Richmond— M.  C.  Freeman,  Ham- 
let. 

Robeson — Marshall  Shepherd,  Or- 
rum,  and  G.  B.  Sellars,   Maxton. 

Rockingham — J.  T.  Wall,  Sone- 
ville,  and  Jesse  L.  Roberts,  Reids- 
ville. 

Rowan— T.  J.  Brown,  Salisbury, 
and  W.  C.  Coughenour,  Jr.,  Salis- 
bury. 

Rutherford— J.  F,  Alexander, 
Forest  City, 


Sampson— C.  M.    Faircloth    (R.)„ 

Scotland— L.  M.  Blue,  Gibson. 

Stanley — L.  H.  Bost,  Big  Lick. 

Stokes— D.  V.  Carroll  (R.),  Miz- 
path. 

Surry— Matthew  H.  Norman  (R.) 
Dobson. 

Swain— J.  A.  Gibbs  (R.),  Whittier 

Transylvania — C.  B.  Deaver    (R.) 

Tyrrell — J.  C.  Brickhouse,  Colum- 
bia. 

Vance— J.  C.  Kittrell,  Kittrell. 

Union— J.  C.  M.  Vann,  Monroe, 
and  W.  G.  Long,  Monroe. 

Wake— Clyde  A.  Douglas,  Raleigh; 

A.  P.  Smith,  Holly  Springs,  and    D. 

B.  Harrison,  Eagle  Rock. 

Warren — Dr.  P.  J.  Macon,  War- 
ren ton. 

Washington— A.  W.  Swain,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Watauga— A.  W.  Smith  (R.)  Ma- 
bel. 

Wayne— M.  H.  Allen,    Goldsboro, 

and  F.  R.  Mintz,  Mt.  Olive. 

Wilkes— T.  S.    Bryan   (R.),    Trap 

Hill. 

Wilson— John  L.  Bailey,  Elm  City. 

Yadkin— S.  C.  Williams  (R.),  Yad- 

kinville. 

Yancey— G.  Penley  Deyton,  Toe- 
cane. 

Names  unmarked  Democrats. 


The  Welsh  Rabbit. 

The  members  of  an  automobile, 
ouring  party  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore  stopped  for  the  night  at  a 
hotel  in  a  small  town  in  Maryland. 
Since  the  food  supplied  them  was 
execrable,  and  since  their  kit  furnish- 
ed the  necessary  implements,  aside 
from  the  raw  materials,  they  deter- 
mind  to  have  a  Welsh  rabbit.  Ac- 
cordingly two  were  deputed  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  corner  grocery  to  obtain 
the  cheese  and  crackers.  When  the 
old  man  that  kept  the  place  came  for- 
ward, one  said: 

"We  want  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
cheese  and  some  large,  square  crack- 
ers for  a  Welsh  rabbit." 

The  old  man  seemed  doubtful.  "I 
got  the  cheese,  all  right,"  said  he, 
"but  I  ain't  got  no  large,  square 
crackers.  Won't  your  rabbit  eat  the 
small  ones?" — Harper's  Magazine. 


Uncle  Joe — "Yes,  Tom,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  there  are  people  in  the 
moon." 

Tom — "Well,  what  becomes  of 
them'when  there  isnt  any  moon?"-" 
BrooklynlLife. 
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How  Locomotives  are  Made. 


By  W.  S.   Birge  M.   D. 


The  first  locomotive  ever  made  in 
America  was  built  by  Matthias  Bald- 
win, in  1831.  Between  that  first  en- 
gine ("Old  Ironsides,"  it  was  called) 

and  the  last  (No. in  the  firm's 

books)  there  is  an  interim  of  vast 
evolution,  and  the  product  of  those 
works  now  goes  forth  to  all  the 
world.  Locomotives  are  turned  out 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  day, 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is 
the  perfect  realization  of  system,  hu- 
man and  mechanical;  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive,  most  complicated 
machines  in  the  world -a  machine 
that  covers  half  a  dozen  city  blocks; 
a  vast  mechanism  that  seems  to  have 
been  wound  up  many  years  ogo,  and 
is  capable  of  running  on  indefinite- 
ly, making  locomotive  until  dooms- 
day. 

About  6000  men  are  employed  in 
various  departments.  This  army 
of  men  is  part  of  the  general  ma- 
chinery, a  part  which  ac  certain 
times  and  places  exerts  the  leverage 
in  furthering  the  general  desire,  but 
without  a  greater  display  of  the  per- 
sonal equation  than  is  to  be  perceiv- 
ed in  the  doings  of  a  traveling 
crane.  Each  man  looks,  lifts,  push- 
es, pulls,  turns  and  twists  in  unison 
with  all  the  other  human  and  me- 
chanical mechanism  — as  much  a  cog 
in  the  vast  machine  as  any  other  mov- 
ing part  of  it. 

When  the  president  of  a  railroad 
want's  to  buy  an  engine,  he  knows 
by  past  experience  about  what  he 
wants  and  whom  he  wants  to  make 
it.  A  catalogue  is  sent  him  describ- 
ing each  style  of  engine,  and  blank 
specification  describing  every  part 
of  the  machine — how  big  it  should 
be,  what  it  will  be  capable  of  doing 
under  certain  conditions,  its  pulling, 
steaming,  coal-consuming  power,  etc, 
and  the  cost. 

When  the  order  reaches  the  office 
it  is  divided  into  as  many  parts  as 
there  are  departments  in  the  works. 
A  record  has  been  kept  of  every  loco- 
motive made  since  the  first  was 
built  by  Matthias  Baldwin  in  1831; 
also  every  drawing,  every  pattern, 
and  every  mold  has  been  preserved'. 
These  paterns  and  molds  accord  in 
measurement  with  one  another;  they 
are  intercommunicating,  so  that  all 
departments  are  able  to  start  work 
simultaneously.  So  accurately  is  the 
work  done  in  each  department  that 
when  the  various  pieces  are  brought 
togrther  in  the  erecting  shop  they 
dovetail  with  hardly  any  fitting,  like 
the  blocks  of  a  mosaic. 


To  understand  the  construction 
of  a  locomotive,  it  is  wise  to  start  at 
the  scrap  heap,  which  is  located  out- 
side the  shops,  in  the  yard.  We  saw 
a  flat  car  in  one  corner,  and  men 
there  throwing  small  iron  pigs  on  a 
pile  in  the  yard.  Tnere  was  anoth- 
er pile  in  the  center  of  the  yard,  but 
it  was  composed  of  the  remains  of 
old  locomotives.  There  were  pieces 
of  driving-wheels,  parts  of  cylinders, 
cross-heads,  cow-catchers,  steam- 
domes,  grate-bars.  The  remains  of 
many  locomotives  must  have  been  in 
that  pile  of  "scrap,"  for  it  reared 
far  above  our  heajs. 

There  was  a  derrick  at  one  side 
of  the  yard  reaching  its  long  arm 
out  over  the  pile.  On  one  end  of 
the  rope,  which  was  running  slowly 
up  on  the  arm,  hung  a  metal  ball 
that  must  have  weighed  a  ton.  The 
derrick  hauled  it  up  thirty  feet  in 
the  air.  A  man,  with  a  warning  cry, 
jerked  the  guy-rope,  and  the  ball 
fell  suddenly  on  the  pile  of  scrap. 
It  struck  squarely  on  an  old  driving- 
wheel  and  then  rattled  down  the  pile. 
The  wheel  was  broken  in  many 
pieces.  The  ball  was  raised  again 
and  the  process  repeated  until  the 
wheel  was  in  small  bits. 

Men  loaded  the  broken  scrap  on 
iron  trucks,  together  with  pigs  from 
the  car,  and  the  derrick  lifted  the 
trucks  up  to  a  balcony  that  ran  along 
the  outside  of  the  foundry.  Men 
then  threw  the  scrap  and  pig  into  the 
open  door  of  a  furnace.  "That  is 
called  a  cupola."  so  the  guide  in- 
formed us.  "The  iron  is  melted 
here  and  runs  down  into  the  foundry 
below.  There  are  three  of  these 
cupolas,  and  each  eats  up  fifty  tons 
of  iron  a  daj — quite  a  bit,  but  not 
half  what  is  used  in  the  works.  We 
use  two  thousand  net  tons  of  iron  a 
week." 

The  furnace  was  in  the  form  of  a 
big  tube  running  down  the  front  of 
the  building  to  the  ground,  and  we 
noticed  near  the  bottom  an  opening, 
from  which  came  a  roaring  and  a 
spitting  forth  of  a  black  subscance 
that  looked  like  molpsses.  Most  of  it 
dropped  in  heavy,  sticky-looking  lay- 
ers on  the  ground,  but  the  thinner 
portion  floated  in  long,  filmy  webs 
straight  out  into  the  air. 

"That  is  slag,"  replied  the  guide, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry.  "There  are 
various  impurities  in  iron,  but  they 
are  all  heavier  than  the  metal,  and 
when  the  latter  becomes  molten  they 
sink  to  the  bottom  and  are  blown  out 
of  that  door.     Slag  is  a  useless  sub- 
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stance.  The  pure  metal  goes  through 
a  hole  in  the  wall  into  the  foun- 
dry." 

We  next  passed  into  the  foundry. 
Before  us  wTe  saw  a  molder  working 
in  the  sand.  With  the  help  of  a 
wooden  model  he  had  built  a  perfect 
representation  of  a  six-foot  fly-wheel. 
It  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  wheel 
that  your  footprint  on  the  seashore 
does  to  your  foot.  It  was  a  perfect 
mold  of  a  wheel.  He  covered  it, 
leaving  a  small  hole  for  a  vent.  Just 
then  a  man  with  a  long  pole  reached 
into  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  foundry, 
from  which  a  spout  protruded,  and 
after  poking  for  a  few  minutes,  pull- 
ed the  pole  out  and  stepped  aside. 
Immediately  there  rushed  down  the 
spout  a  stream  of  liquid  metal  that 
dropped  three  or  four  feet  into  a 
caldron  and  splashed  up  sparks  in  all 
directions. 

It  was  hot  enough  close  to  that 
stream,  and  the  men,  waiting  for  the 
caliron  to  fill,  stood  outside  the 
heat  zone.  At  last,  when  the  molt- 
en metal  neared  the  edge  of  the  cal- 
dron, the  man  with  the  pole  stuck 
a  lump  of  cla>  on  the  end  of  it  and 
rammed  it  into  the  wall.  This  plug- 
ged up  the  hole  and  stopped  the  flow. 
Several  workmen  picked  up  pieces 
of  pig  iron  and  threw  them  into  the 
caldron. 

"That  is  to  cool  the  liquid  metal 
to  the  pouring  point."  said  the  guide. 
"Of  course  the  heat  is  great  enough 
to  melt  those  pigs.  Now  they  are 
going  to  pour." 

A  derrick  in  the  center  of  the 
foundry  reached  out  its  long  arm, 
hooked  up  the  caldron  of  hot  metal, 
and  carried  it  over  to  where  the 
molder  had  finished  his  fly-wheel. 
The  men  tipped  over  the  pot  slightly, 
and  the  metal  began  to  pour  into  the 
vent  hole  in  the  mold.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  mold  was  filled, and  a 
helper  began  to  throw  shovelful 
after  shovelful  of  coarse  sand  over 
it,  and  burying  it  from  sight. 

The  foundry  itself  covered  nearly 
a  city  block  in  extent,  and  every 
foot  of  it  was  a  scene  of  activity. 
Molders  were  busy  building  their 
curious  little  houses  in  the  sand, 
which  had  to  be  demolished  as  soon 
the  metal  poured  into  them  hard- 
ened. Some  of  these  molds,  like  those 
intended  for  cylinders,  w^ere  often  six 
feet  high  and  wide,  and  had  wooden 
sides  to  keep  them  from  falling  apart; 
after  more  than  a  ton  of  metal  had 
gone  into  them  they  roared  like  fur- 
naces, and  the  blue  flames  spurted 
from  out  their  crevices,  due  to  gases 
in  the  metal  that  must  escape  as  it 
cooled.  The  molten  streams  were  con- 
stantly  pouring  from   holes   in  the 
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wall.  Huge  cranes  were  turning  and 
creaking  and  hauling.  One  of  the  der- 
ricks came  around,  and  its  great  hook 
dropped  neatly  on  an  innocent-look- 
ing heap  of  sand.  A  man  shoveled 
the  sand  away  and  thrust  the  hook 
deep  into  it;  the  operator  moved  a 
lever,  .the  chain  stiffened,  the  sand 
pile  fell  away,  and  the  next  moment 
a  locomotive  driving-wheel  came  up 
out  of  it  and  swung  slowly  back  and 
forth. 

"That  is  a  new  casting,"  said  the 
guide.  "Come  down  to  where  the 
cleaners  are  working  and  see  what 
a  fresh  casting  looks  like." 

We  went  along,  dodging  between 
innocent-looking  piles  of  sand  and 
pots  of  hot  metal.  It  was  exciting 
work.  We  finally  passed  into  a  cool- 
er air  where  all  around  us  lay  the 
products  of  the  moulds.  There  were 
wheels,  cylinders,  journal-boxes, 
smokestacks  and  all  the  other  parts 
of  engines,  and  men  were  working 
at  them  with  hammers  and  brushes, 
knocking  and  scraping  away  the  dirt, 
leaving  them  clean  and  clear  in  out- 
line. It  was  wonderful  how  accu- 
rate were  the  lines  of  each  casting. 
The  skill  of  the  molder  is  so  highly 
developed  that  his  work  needs  every 
little    finishing. 

Our  next  move  was  to  the  boiler 
shop. 

Instead  of  deafening  sounds  there 
was  comparatively  little  noise.  The 
old  boiler-maker,  who  hammered 
away  all  day  on  rivets,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Powerful  machinery,  that 
presses  instead  of  hammering,  has 
taken  his  place.  A  big  machine  was 
drilling  holes  around  the  edges  of 
some  large  sheets  of  metal,  measur- 
ing a  dozen  feet  each  way  and  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  drills  went  through 
several  of  these  laid  together  as  if 
they  were  soft  pi  ne  boards.  A  travel  - 
ing  crane  came  along,  two  flat  hooks 
dropped  down  from  above,  and  a 
workman  caught  one  on  the  edge  of 
a  metal  sheet  that  had  just  been 
drawn  from  the  machine.  He  threw 
the  other  hook  neatly  across  so  that 
it  caught  over  the  edge  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  sheet.  The  crane 
lifted  it  into  the  air,  carried  it  per- 
haps a  hundred  feet  down  the  shop 
to  where  a  rolling  machine  was  work- 
ing. One  edge  of  the  sheet  was 
was  dropped  into  the  machine,  the 
crane  slipped  off,  a  heavy  grinding 
sound  was  heard  and  the  sheet  came 
from  the  rollers,  no  longer  flat,  but- 
curved  into  a  great  tube.  Another 
crane  came  along,  picked  it  up,  and 
started  away  with  it. 

At  one  end  of  the  shop  the  crane 
dropped  its  load.  It  was  picked  up 
again  by  a  derrick,  lifted  about  twen- 


ty feet  in  front  of  a  platform  on 
whicn  some  men  and  boys  were  at 
work.  Two  steel  arms  reached  up 
in  front  of  the  platform,  the  upper 
ends  of  which  came  very  near  to- 
gether. Just  between  them  slipped 
the  great  boiler.  A  boy  on  the  plat- 
form thrust  a  pair  of  tongs  into  a 
small  forge  and  drew  forth  a  red-hot 
rivet.  This  he  put  into  one  of  the 
holes  which  had  been  drilled  into  the 
now  over-lapping  edges  of  the  boil- 
er. A  man  pulled  a  lever,  and  the 
two  arms  of  the  riveter  came  togeth- 
er, pressing  the  rivet  home  and  form- 
ing a  round  head  on  both  sides  of  it. 
It  cooled  under  a  pressure  of  several 
tons  to  the  square  inch,  and  then  the 
derrick  lifted  the  tube  up  so  that 
the  next  hole  could  be  reached,  and 
so  on  until  every  rivet  had  been  plac- 
ed. It  was  then  lowered  and  carried 
away. 

As  we  passed  along  we  saw  the 
door  of  a  furnace  opened,  and  work- 
men with  long  hooks  reached  in  and 
pulled  out  a  sheet  of  heated  metal 
which  they  passed  between  the  lips 
of  a  hydraulic  press,  and  a  moment 
later  we  saw  the  press  gape  apart, 
and  there  was  the  sheet  of  metal, 
still  red,  with  its  edges  curled  up  and 
its  whole  aspect  changed.  It  was 
now  the  perfect  head  of  a  boiler. 
There  were  many  of  these  hydraulic 
machines  working  about  the  shop, 
making  boiler  heads,  steam-drum 
collars  and  numerous  other   objects. 

"Now,"  said  the  guide,  "I  will 
take  you  into  the  heavy  hammer 
shop,  where  the  big  forgings  are 
done,  such  as  connecting-rods,  fram- 
es, driving  axles,  etc.  Small  pieces 
of  scrap  are  piled  together,  heated 
and  beaten  into  shape.  There  are  a 
number  of  these  big  hammers  here, 
the  largest  is  five  tons." 

We  stopped  before  the  five-ton 
hammer.  Out  of  a  furnace,  close  at 
hand,  men  drew  the  heavy  frame  of 
a  locomotive.  A  chain  from  a  der- 
rick passed  under  the  middle  of  the 
frame  so  that  it  could  be  easily  ma- 
nipulated. The  metal  of  the  frame 
was  a  foot  thick  in  places.  One  of 
these  thick  places  was  red-hot,  and 
another  piece  of  metal  had  to  be  weld- 
ed to  it.  The  two  hot  parts  were 
laid  together  on  the  anvil.  The  boss 
forger  guided  them  from  the  cool  end 
and  signaled  to  the  man  who  worked 
the  hammer.  This  man  worked  a 
lever,  and  the  hammer  head  suddenly 
dropped  and  struck  the  hot  metal  a 
blow  that  fairly  shook  the  ground. 
Each  time  he  moved  his  hand  only  a 
few  inches,  but  each  time  tnat  ter- 
rific blow  was  struck,  beating  the 
two  pieces  of  twelve-foot  steel  into 
one. 


"The  hammer  workers  get  very 
expert,"  said  the  guide;  "that  fellow 
we  just  saw  can  strike  a  five-ton  blow 
if  he  wants  to,  but  I  have  seen  him 
crack  a  walnut  without  crushing  it 
on  that  anvil." 

We  passed  through  another  forge 
shop  where  three  steam  and  more 
than  twenty  drop  hammers  were 
working  and  making  a  terrific  din, 
forging  the  smaller  parts  of  the  lo- 
comotive. From  there  we  went  into 
the  machine  shops-^and  there  were 
many  of  them — finally  emerging  in 
the  erecting  shop,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all,  and  a  scene  of  remarkable 
activity. 

The  room  was  as  large  as  a  termi- 
nal railway  station,  and  locomotives 
of  all  nations,  in  various  stages  of 
erection,  were  clustered  around. 
Some  were  lying  completely  apart  on 
the  ground,  waiting  to  be  put  to- 
gether. There  were  others  half  built, 
and  there  were  locomotives  com- 
pletely finished  and  already  coughing 
up  steam  as  they  were  being  tested. 
There  were  engines  which  had  come 
in  disabled,  waiting  repair,  and  loco- 
motives in  the  air  carried  by  cranes. 
Hundreds  of  men  were  hurrying  in 
all  directions.  They  swarmed  all 
over  the  machines;  they  were  on  top, 
underneath,  and  even  inside.  There 
were  engines  for  Japan,  some  for  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  to  be  used  on  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  a  curious- 
looking  engine  with  cog-wheels  un- 
derneath for  the  mountains  of  Cen- 
tral America.  There  were  hard  and 
soft  coal  burners,  wood  burners  and 
oil  burners.  There  were  the  biggest 
locomotives  in  the  world  and  the 
smallest.  Seventy-five  engines  were 
being  erected  at  the  time.  I  said 
to  the  guide,  What  was  the  size  of 
the  biggest  locomotive  you  ever 
saw?" 

"It  was  one  built  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  a  compound  consol- 
idation. It  weighed,  with  its  tender, 
about  350,000  pounds,  and  was  guar- 
anteed to  haul  1000  tons  in  addition 
to  its  own  weight  up  a  grade  of  sixty 
feet  to  the  mile  at  an  average  speed 
of  seventeen  miles  an  hour." 

"What  is  the  record  shipment  of 
locomotives  made  at  one  time?" 

"Forty  locomotives  in  one  vessel 
to  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  They 
were  taken  apart  and  shipped  in 
boxes  to  their  destination,  to  be  re- 
assembled by  our  experts." 

"What  is  the  shortest  time  in 
which  you  have  constructed  a  loco- 
motive?" 

"Eight  days  from  the  time  the 
order  was  received  until  the  engine 
left  the  works," 
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Two  Different  Men. 

Two  men  toiled  side  by  side  from 
sun  to  sun, 

And  both  were  poor; 
Both  sat  with  children,  when  the  day 
was  done, 

About  their  door. 

One  saw  the  beautiful    in    crimson 
cloud 

And  shining  moon; 
The  other,  with  his  head  in  sadness 
bowed, 

Made  night  of  noon. 

One  loved  each  tree  and  flower  and 
singing  bird 

On  mount  or  plain; 
No   music  in   the  soul   of  one  was 
stirred 

By  leaf  or  rain. 

One  saw  the  good  in  every  fellow- 
man, 

And  hoped  the  best: 
The  other  marveled  at  his  Master's 
plan, 

And  doubt  confessed. 

One,  having  God  above  and  heaven 
below, 

Was  satisfied; 
The  other,  discontpd,  lived  in  woe, 
And  hopeless  died. 

— Southern  Cross. 


When  the  Looker-On  was  a  lad 
he  heard  a  sermon  by  Rev.  George 
H.  Stewart,  who  was  so  long  associ- 
ated with  the  late  Rev.  Sam  Jones, 
which  attracted  his  attention  and 
which  has  recurred  to  him  many, 
many  times  since  then,  on  the  value 
of  influence.  Mr.  Stewart  told  a 
moditication  of  the  old  story,  in  which 
his  little  son  was  seen  to  be  leaping 
as  far  as  he  could,  in  the  snow,  at- 
tempting to  reach  his  father's  steps. 
"I  am  stepping  in  your  tracks,  Fa- 
ther," he  made  the  little  fellow  say. 
Now,  this  Sunday  morning,  the 
Looker-On  would  like  to  discuss  for 
a  brief  period  this  same  subject,  but 
from  a  little  different  viewpoint. 

Recently  in  police  court  he  heard  it 
said  that  one  man  has  no  influence  in 
the  community.  Never  was  a  more 
false  expression  used.  There  is  no 
human  today  who  has  not  an  influ- 
ence and  that  influence  is  being  ex- 
erted, perhaps  unconsciously,  and  of- 
tentimes it  is,  for  better  or  for 
worse. 

The  new-born  babe,  too  weak  and 
frail  to  make  known  its  own  needs, 
has  an  influence,  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  computed.  Often  times 
that  babe  may  change  a  drunken  sot 
of  a  father  into  a  self-respecting  and 
respected  citizen  of  his  community 
and  on  the  other  hand  instances  have 
been  where  the  presencs  of  an  infant 
has  changed  a  man  or  woman  into  a 
fiend  and  the  murder  of  the  innocent 
has  been  the  outcome. 

The  little  girl  or  boy,  as  they  go 
about  their  play,  exert  an  influence 
for  good  or  bad  which  is  far-reaching 
in  its  results  and  which  is  felt  many 
years  later. 

The  youth  exerts  an  influence  on 
the  lives  of  his  parents  and  upon  the 
lives  of  other  youths,  and  often  times 
a  single  word,  or  a  single  act  changes 
the  entire  trend  of  another's  life.  A 
boy  who  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
associates  to  whom  his  fellows  look 
up  with  admiration,  may  easily 
change  God-fearing  lads  into  beings 
who  hesitate  not  an  instant  to  take 
the  name  of  their  creator  in  vain,  and 
who  unconsciously  profane  the  name 
of  Christ  and  even  to  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

And  as  people  grow  in  years  and 
wisdom  their  sphere  of  influence  is 
extendeJ  and  widened  until  there  is 
no  measuring  the  power  they  exert 
upon  the  people  of  their  day  and 
age. 

The  minister  as  he  stands  in  his 
pulpit  and  the  laborer  as  he  toils  in 


the  sewer  ditch  exert  an  influence 
upon  their  fellow  men.  The  minis- 
ter perhaps  exerts  an  influence  over 
a  larger  number  of  people  than  the 
man  who  works  in  obscurity  all  day 
and  hurries  home  and  remains  there 
through  the  night,  yet  each  has  an  in- 
fluence and  is  responsible  for  the 
opinions  of  some  people  on  some  lines. 
The  banker  in  his  counting  room 
exerts  a  wonderful  power  on  the 
lives  of  his  community  and  the  driv- 
er of  a  street  dray  exerts  his  in- 
fluence, just  as  powerful,  in  his 
sphere  of  life. 

The  good  woman,  by  her  clean 
life  and  upright  example,  wields  an 
influence  which  is  second  not  even 
to  that  of  the  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  mean  woman's  influence 
is  just  as  potent  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  susceptible. 

The  judge  who  sits  on  the  bench 
and  deals  out  to  the  criminal  the 
penalty  which  the  people  have  pro- 
vided for  his  pnishment  has  an  in- 
fluence and  it  is  exerted  no  matter 
whether  he  makes  the  effort  or  not. 
And  the  criminal  who  is  sentenced 
by  the  jurist  has  an  inflluence  which  is 
just  as  active,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
as  that  of  man  who  sits  in  judge- 
ment on  him. 

Recently  the  Looker-On  was  pres- 
ent in  a  small  gathering  in  which 
there  were  several  children.  One 
present,  the  father  of  several 
children,  told  a  story,  the  point  of 
which  was  not  so  clean  as  it  would 
have  been,  not  so  clean  as  if  he  had 
been  telling  a  story  to  his  own  wife 
and  cnildren,  and  it  oecured  to 
the  Looker-On  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  the  inflluence  he  was  exerting  on 
the  minds  of  those  children.  And 
the  Looker-On  was  giad  that  his  own 
boys  were  not  present  else  there 
might  have  been  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. 

And  the  writer  was  at  that  moment 
lending  his  influence  to  a  questionable 
story  bv  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  prevent  the  telling  of  the  story. 

Men  have  no  idea  how  wide  an  in- 
fluence they  exert  especially  on  the 
minds  of  children.  They  are  more 
susceptible  than  more  mature  people, 
and  the  influence  of  peopL  who  are 
older  than  they,  is  more  powerful 
than  if  they  were  of  the  same  age. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment 
upon  the  influence  of  father  and 
mother  upon  their  own  children. 
The  mother  is  given  credit  and  right- 
ly so,  for  exerting  a  more  elevating 
influence  upon  their   children   than 
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the  father  gets.  This  is  to  be  de- 
plored. The  influence  of  the  father 
upon  the  children  of  his  own  home 
should  be  the  highest,  the  most  en- 
nobling of  his  activities  in  this  life. 
He  should  lead  the  way  for  the  lit- 
tle fellows  to  walk  in.  In  face,  he 
does  lead  the  way  and  almost  inva- 
riably they  walk  therein,  without 
deviation  in  any  particular.  And 
for  this  reason  the  father  should  be 
all  the  more  careful  to  see  to  it  that 
his  influence  upon  his  own  children 
is  of  the  highest  sort,  leading  them 
unconsciously  into  the  higher  realms 
of  Christian  living. 

As  a  rule  the  influence  of  the  moth- 
er is  for  the  best.  Occassionally  a 
mother  is  found  who  does  not  set 
tne  proper  example  for  her  daugh- 
ters and  for  her  sons,  but  this  is 
fortunately  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
But  often  it  is  the  case  that  the  good 
effect  of  the  mother's  influence  is 
counteracted  and  set  at  naught  by 
that  of  the  father.  And  this  is  a 
condition  which  is  not  realized  by  so 
many  fathers  and  who,  therefore, 
make  no  effort  to  overcome  this  de- 
plorable condition. 

The  man  or  woman  or  child  who 
tells  you  he  or  she  has  no  influence 
is  either  trying  to  deceive  you  or  is 
unconsciously  deceiving  themselves, 
for  there  is  no  individual  living  to- 
day who  does  not  exert  an  influence 
for  good  or  for  bad  upon  some  other 
person.  And  even  death  itself  does 
not  put  a  stop  to  the  influence  of 
our  example  and  indeed  our  good 
deeds  live  after  us  and  just  as  truly 
do  our  evil  deeds  survive  us. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  as  the  pastor 
of  the  Looker-On  would  say,  let  us 
apply  the  thought  to  ourselves  and 
not  to  "the  other  fellow."  We,  each 
one  of  us  are  exerting  an  influence 
upon  some  one  else  every  day  of  the 
world.  Can  we  not  strive  to  make 
that  influence  ennobling,  leading  to  a 
better,  higher  life  and  not  to  base 
thoughts  and  baser  deeds? 

"When  the  best  things  are  not  pos- 
sible the  best  may  be  made  of  those 
that  are  possible." 

"Children  have  more  need  of 
models  than  of  critics." 


How  Locomotives  are  Made. 

(Concluded  From  Page  7.) 

In  1831  Matthias  Baldwin  built  the 
first  American  locomotive  with  his 
own  hands,  and  it  took  him  a  year 
to  do  it.  The  work  done  at  the 
present  time  in  one  day  would  take 
one  man,  with  modern  tools,  his 
lifetime  to  accomplish. 


INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening  a- 
mong  our  own  family;  pupil*  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  Elisha 
Neathery. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Van  Hoy,  a  former  offi- 
cer of  the  School,  but  who  is  now 
teaching  in  the  county,  visited  us 
Thanksgiving.  The  boys  were  all 
glad  to  see  him  as  he  was  well  liked 
when  he  was  here. 

Mrs.  Price,  representative  of  the 
State  Department  of  Internal  Im- 
provements, spent  several  days  with 
us  since  the  last  issue  of  The  Uplift. 
Her  presence  as  well  as  her  helpful 
suggestions  were  much  enjoyed. 

Another  contest  among  the  farm 
boys  is  creating  quite  a  lot  of  interest 
and  many  extra  rubs  on  the  horses  — 
a  prize  to  the  boy  who  has  his  horse 
in  best  condition.  This  prize  has 
been  running  for  some  time  and  the 
Training  School  horses  show  their 
keep.  They  are  always  clean,  sleek 
and  presentable. 

Two  Selz  prizes  have  been  offered 
in  the  school  room  for  deportment 
and  proficiency  in  school  work.  The 
prizes  will  be  awarded  sometime 
during  the  holidays.  Considerable  ri- 
valry is  being  developed  as  to  who 
shall  receive  the  prizes— the  results 
being  many  perfect  lessons  without 
much  persuasion. 

All  the  force  has  been  busy  the 
past  few  days  in  getting  up  our  win- 
ter's wood.  The  old  buggy  and  har- 
ness shed  has  been  converted  into  a 
wood-shed  and  nice  dry  wood  will  be 
taken  from  here  to  start  the  fires  on 
cold  winter  days  and  to  warm  the 
visitors  and  officers  in  the  sitting 
rooms  of  the  cottages. 

From  the  number  of  boxes  of  can- 
ned goods  that  have  been  placed  in 
the  store  room  we  have  no  fears  of 
going  hungry  during  the  winter 
of  1914  and  15.  With  peanuts  as  a 
special— white  beans,  pork  and  beans, 
limas,  tomatoes,  and  corn  making 
up  the  substantials,  we  are  resting 
easy  regardless  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

Irby  Waldrop,  a  boy  from  Ashe- 
ville  who  has  received  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  School,  came  back 
to  spend  awhile  with  the  boys.  Irby 
made  a  talk  to  the  boys  in  which  was 
some  wholesome  advice.  While  here, 
he  is  entering  heartily  into  the  work 
and  has  done  some  good  work — his 
work  on  the  lawn   in    fiont   of   the 


third  cottage  is  especially  commend- 
able. 

Our  family  has  been  increased 
since  our  last  issue  by  the  arrival  cf 
the  following  boys:  Lonnie  Hathlee, 
Pensicola;  Harry  Tatum,  Fayette- 
ville;  Robert  Klouse,  Charlotte;  and 
Hunter  Parker,  Littleton.  All  the 
boys  are  over  the  home-sickness 
incident  to  severing  their  home  ties 
and  associations  and  are  now  doing 
well. 

The  school  had  this  year  about 
four  acres  of  very  fine  corn.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  yield  was  150  bu- 
shels. When  the  corn  was  shucked, 
numbers  of  visitors  pronounced  it 
the  finest  lot  of  corn  they  had  ever 
seen.  The  ears  were  so  large  and  uni- 
form. The  school  took  first  prize 
at  the  corn  exhibit  during  commun- 
ity   service  week. 

Christmas  will  soon  be  here  and 
the  boys  are  looking  forward  to  the 
events  of  the  holidays  with  an  ea- 
gerness that  only  a  boy  can  have— his 
delight  cannot  be  expressed  in  words, 
but  can  just  be  felt.  The  approach 
of  the  holidays  can  be  observed  a- 
round  the  school  in  the  revival  of 
merry  songs,  smiling  and  expectant 
faces  and  the  more  elastic  step  a- 
mong  the  boys. 

New  uniforms  for  the  boys  in  the 
Third  Cottage  have  been  received. 
The  nice  bright  buttons  and  the  new 
shiny  cloth  makes  the  boys  clad  in 
them  look  especially  nice.  These 
uniforms  were  made  possible  by  the 
responses  sent  to  the  appeal  that  was 
made  by  the  publicity  committee. 
Could  the  donors  see  how  much  the 
boys  enjoyed  the  donning  of  the  un- 
iforms they  would  never  regret  hav- 
ing made  such  a  gift  to  the  school. 
Thirty-six  new  uniforms  and  26 
pairs  of  Sunday  shoes  were  bought 
with  the  money  obtained  through 
the  effort  of  the  committee. 

All  the  boys  enjoyed  the  Thanks- 
giving hunt,  altho  only  four  rabbits 
were  caught.  The  exercises  obtained 
in  the  chases  were  just  right  to  whet 
our  appetites  for  the  steaming  hot 
turkey,  chicken,  pork,  etc,  that  was 
awaiting  our  return.  All  ate  to  full 
satisfaction  of  the  good  things  that 
had  been  prepared.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  football  from  which 
one  of  the  officers  emerged  with  a 
nose  so  wrecked  that  a  physician  had 
to  be  called  to  patch  it  up.  We  will 
not  tell  who  the  officer  was,  but  will 
sav  to  those  wanting  to  know;  at 
your  next  visit  look  for  the  evidence 
of  the  doctor's  needle  and  thread. 
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NOAH  BIGGS;    REMARKABLE    MAN,  PASSES   AWAY. 


Mr.  Noah  Biggs,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Halifax  coun- 
ty and  most  widely-known  men  in 
North  Carolina,  died  at  his  home  on 
Church  street  Monday  afternoon, 
December  13th,  after  an  illness  las- 
ting adout  ten  days.  On  Thursday 
afternoon,  December  the  3rd,  Mr. 
Briggs  was  taken  violently  ill.  Lo- 
cal physicians  were  summoned,  who 
determined  that  an  operation  was 
necessary.  A  noted  Richmond  sur- 
geon was  leached  by  long  distance 
telephone  and  reached  here  just  be- 
fore midngiht  Friday.  As  soon  as 
arrangements  could  be  made  he  per- 
formed an  operation 

The  operation  was  very  success- 
ful, but  being  confined  to  his  bed  he 
developed  bronchial  pneumonia  on 
Saturday  last,  and  gradually  grew 
worse  until  death. 

'J  he  funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted Tuesday  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock  from  the  Baptist  church  bv  his 
pastor,  Rev.  R.  A.  JVJcFarland,  being 
assisted  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Vann  and  Dr. 
Livingston  Johnson,  of  Raleigh,  and 
by  Rev.  George  J.  Dowel  and  Rev. 
J.  G.  Blalock.  The  services  were 
concluded  at  the  grave  in  the  Baptist 
cemetery  in  the  presence  of  perhaps 
the  largest  assemblage  of  people  ever 
present  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  active  pallbearers  were  Prof. 
C.  W.  Wilson,  of  Greenville;  N.  B. 
Josey,  A.  McDowell,  Dr.  0.  J-. 
Smith,  Dr.  A.  D.  Morgan,  E.  T. 
Whitehead,  Balfour  Dunn,  and  G. 
W.  Bryan.  The  honorary  pallbearers 
were  J.  Y.  Savage,  B.  D.  Webb,  W. 
E.  Whitmore,  R.  C.  Josey,  L.  J. 
Baker,  of  Palmyra,  R.  J.  Shields,  of 
Hobgood,  T.  M.  Arrington,  of  Rocky 
Mount,  R.  M.  Johnson,  and  Dr.  J.  P. 
Wimberly,  of  Battleboro. 

Noah  Biggs  was  born  in  Martin 
county  near  Williamston,  June  9,  18- 
42.  When  about  18  years  of  age  he 
came  to  Scotland  Neck  and  took  a 
position  with  his  brother,  the  late 
William  Biggs,  as  clerk,  and  lias 
since  made  this  place  his  home. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in 
the  Scotland  Neck  Rifles,  serving 
through  the  entire  struggle  with  dis- 
tinction for  bravery  and  gallantry. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land Neck  and  began  business  for 
himself.  For  the  past  half  century 
he  has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  business  interests  of  Halifax 
county,  being  connected  with  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  prominent 
enterprises  in  North  Carolina. 
In  1874,  with  Dr.  R.  T.   Vann,    he 


helped  to  begin  the  first  Sunday- 
school  ever  organized  in  the  Scot- 
land Neck  Baptist  church,  which 
school  has  never  missed  assembling 
on  a  single  Sunday  in  all  these  years, 
Mr.  Biggs  missing  but  very  few  ses- 
sions of  the  school.  A  year  later  he 
joined  the  church  and  was  baptized 
by  Rev.  C.  Durham  along  with  the 
late  Captain  W.  H.  Kitchin,  James 
G.  Shields,  B.  D.  Gray,  and  others 
prominent  in  the  community.  Mr. 
Biggs  from  the  very  beginning  of 
his  Christian  career  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  broadening  of  the 
denomination  to  which  he  had  con- 
nected himself.  He  immediately  be- 
gan to  establish  Sunday-schools  in 
the  eastern  section,  especially  in  the 
counties  of  Halifax,  Martin,  and 
Edgecombe. 

INTERESTED  IN  THE  ORPHANS. 

He  became  interested  in  the  orphan 
children  of  the  State,  and,  with  Dr. 
R.  D.  Fleming,  of  Warrenton,  agitat- 
ed the  establishment  of  a  Baptist  or- 
phanage which  resulted  in  the  great 
Thomasville  Orphanage  which  is 
now  caring  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred children.  He  built  the  first 
house  there,  and  at  his  suggestion 
John  Watson,  of  Warren  county, 
built  the  second.  The  great-hearted 
citizen,  John  H.  Mills,  who  was  then 
pushing  the  establishment  of  an  or- 
phanage by  the  Baptists  of  the  State, 
had  about  abandoned  it  as  hopeless. 

Mr.  Biggs  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Thomasville  Baptist  Orphanage, 
and  served  the  board  continuously 
since  the  foundation  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

CAMPAIGN      OF      CHURCH      BUILDING. 

About  this  time  he  began  planning 
an  assiduous  campaign  of  church 
building  in  the  Tar  River  Associa- 
tion, in  co-operation  with  his  pastors, 
first  and  foremost  of  whom  are  Dr. 
J.  D.  Hufham  who  now  resides  with 
his  daughter  at  Mebane,  N.  C,  and 
who  has  long  since  retired  from  the 
active  ministry.  This  campaign  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  some 
twenty-five  churches  and  the  build- 
ing of  as  many  houses  of  worship  in 
this  section.  He  also  made  possible 
the  beginning  of  the  great  associa- 
tional  missions  operations  in  his  as- 
sociation, which  has  so  increased  the 
Baptist  membership  of  Halifax, 
Edgecombe,  and  Martin  counties 
that  a  few  >ears  ago  the  churches  of 
these  counties  organized  a  new  asso- 
ciation, which  is  a  good  deal  stronger 
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in  every  way  than  the  old  mother 
association  at  the  time  he  became 
a  member  of  the  same. 

MOST     NOTABLE     CONTRIBUTION. 

His  most  notable  contribution  to 
his  denomination  in  the  last  year  or 
so,  w^as  the  erection  of  a  five  thousand 
dollar  building  on  the  Kennedy  farm 
near  Kinston,  which  by  the  generos- 
ity of  W.  L.  Kennedy  has  become 
the  property  of  the  Baptist  Orphan- 
age at  Thomasville.  This  house  he 
named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Biggs. 

Besides  his  services  on  the  orphan- 
age board,  he  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Wake  Forest  and  Meredith  colleges 
and  was  a  member  of  the  latter 
board  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
former  he  resigned  a  year  ago  on 
account    of  failing  health. 

NEVER  CALLED    ON     IN     VAIN. 

He  filled  a  place  in  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination in  North  Carolina  and 
did  a  work  that  heretofore  no  other 
man  in  the  State  has  done,  and  it  is 
hard  to  think  of  anybody  who  can 
carry  forward  the  large  religious  en- 
terprises that  he  projected  and  help- 
ed to  conduct  for  so  long.  If  to  him 
can  be  attributed  a  deeper  interest 
in  any  one  phase  of  Christain  activity 
more  than  another  it  is  the  deep  and 
genuine  interest  that  he  took  in  the 
orphan  children  of  the  State.  He  was 
never  called  on  in  vain  for  a  contri- 
bution of  his  time,  talent  or  money 
to  the  institution  at  Thomasville  that 
he  did  not  respond  heartily  as  if  glad 
to  be  of  service  in  the  great  work  for 
which  it  stood. 


The  click  of  little  footsteps, 

And  laughter  ringing  wild: 
These  are  the  days  of  magic 

In  the  land  of  Little  Child, 
The  rustling  wings  of  faries 

Are  brushing  you  and  me, 
And  all  the  world  is  walking  up 

Towards  the  Christmas  tree. 
— Bentztwon   Bard    in  Baltimore 
Sun. 


Every  day  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  use  forty  million  postage 
stamps.  A  new  machine  has  been  in- 
vented to  print  the  stamps  on  a  con- 
tinuous ribbon  of  paper  as  wide  as 
ten  stamps.  One  of  these  machines 
can  print  twelve  thousand  stamps 
every  minute.  How  many  hours 
would  a  thousand  such  machines 
have  to  work  to  print  forty  million 
stamps? 


0  sweet  solace  of  labors. — Horace. 
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A  SECOND  CHANCE 

By  Jennie  N.  Standifer. 


Victor  Morrison,  captain  of  the 
Seaview  Academy  Football  Team, 
came  home  one  evening  from  the  first 
match. of  the  season  with  a  worried 
look  on  his  usually  cheerful  face. 

"We  are  beaten  to  a  frazzle,"  he 
told  his  grandfather,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  library -,  "and  it  was  that  little 
coward,  Sam  Miller,  who  lost  the 
game.  He's  too  light  weight  to  be 
on  the  academy  team,  anyway;  but 
Jim  Parker  wouldn't  give  up  smok- 
ing, so  we  could  put  him  on  the  reg- 
ulars, and  Billie  Taylor's  mother 
wouldn't  let  him  play  on  account  of 
a  weak  heart.  We  had  to  take  Sam, 
and  he  was  afraid.  The  boys  are 
discouraged,  and  Sam  goes  off  the 
team  like  a  shot  out  of  a  gun." 

"Why  not  give  him  another  chance 
son?"  asked  Mr.  Morrison.  "The 
second  chance  often  proves  a  fellow 
has  backbone  after  all.  Pluck  and 
bravery  are  not  born  in  all  of  us, 
and  have  to  be  cultivated  like  less 
hardy  virtues.  Now,  I  remember 
my  first  battle  during  the  war— did 
lever  tell  you  about  it?  No?  Well, 
maybe  my  experience  as  a  boy  sold- 
ier may  give  you  another  viewpoint 
of  a  coward." 

"Nothing  can  change  my  opinion 
of  a  coward;  but  let's  hear  about 
that  battle  grandpa." 

"I  was  eighteen  when  the  war 
between  the  States  broke  out,  and 
had  never  been  away  from  home 
two  days  at  a  time  in  my  life,  except 

while  attending   M College,  ten 

miles  from  my  father's  plantation. 
Joe  Brooks,  my  room  mate,  was 
from  Ohio.  He  had  come  South 
with  his  mother,  who  was  an  invalid, 
and  wanted  the  benefit  of  our  mild 
climate  in  the  winter.  We  both 
greatly  admired  pretty  RoseLeland, 
a  student  of  the  female  institute  in 
the  old  college  town.  She  was  a 
delta  planter,  living  near  Vicksburg. 
Joe  and  I  not  only  vied  with  each 
other  hi  showing  the  young  lady 
courtesies,  and  taking  her  to  college 
fetes,  but  we  both  visited  her  at 
home  during  vacations. 

"When  the  call  for  volunteers  was 
made  in  1861,  Joe  went  back  to  his 
native  State  and  enlisted  as  a  Fed- 
eral soldier,  and  1  joined  the  M 

College  Rifles.  For  nearly  a  year  we 
drilled,  and  engaged  only  in  occasion- 
al skirmishes.  I  had  never  fired  a 
gun  at  the  enemy  when  the  first  real 
battle  came  unexpectedly  upon  us. 
Before  I  woke  up  to  what  was  going 
on  I  was  in  a  shower  of  shot  and 
shell  and  men  were  falling  all  around 


me.  For  the  first  time  1  realized 
what  war  meant,  and  I  was  utterly 
unprepared  for  it.  I  quaked  in  my 
boots,  and  had  there  been  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  to  get  through  that  surg- 
ing mass  of  men,  I  would  have  drop- 
ped my  gun  and  taken  to  my  heels. 
As  it  was,  I  dodged  behind  a  tree, 
and  there  I  crouched  and  cringed  un- 
til the  Federals  retreated.  From 
that  day  I  was  dubbed  'Dodger,' 
'Moss-back,'  'Fraidy,'  and  other  ig- 
nominious nicknames.  My  fear  of 
bullets  was  a  joke  to  be  laughed  at 
around  the  camp  fires.  Months  pass- 
ed, and  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  as  a 
soldier,  but  my  reputation  as  a 
coward  stuck,  and  life  became  a 
burden. 

The  latter  part  of  December,  1862, 
I  was  with  a  small  party  of  men  try- 
ing to  join  General  Stephen  D.  Lee's 
forces,  near  the  Mississippi  River,  a 
few  miles  from  Vicksburg.  One 
night  we  camped  on  a  bayou,  well 
hidden  by  canebrakes,  and  woke  up 
to  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  the 
enemy.  We  were  without  provisions 
and  to  move  meant  death  or  capture. 
Two  days  past  and  no  plan  could  be 
devised  to  make  our  situation  known 
to  Lee  and  his  men.  We  faced 
starvation.  Just  beyond  the  brake 
which  hid  us  securely  was  the  Leland 
plantation,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
it  a  half  mile,  was  a  section  of  Sher- 
man's army.  I  had  seen  Rose  Leland 
and  spoken  to  her  several  times  while 
we  were  waiting  opportunity  to  es- 
cape. 

"  'Did  you  know  that  Joe  Brooks 
was  with  the  Federals  on  the  other 
side  of  our  place?'  she  asked  one 
morning  as  she  passed  the  camp 
while  I  was  on  picket  duty. 

"  'No,  I  didn't  know  he  was  near,' 
I  replied.  'But  unless  we  can  find 
some  way  to  communicate  with  Lee's 
men  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  I  will  be  more  apt  to  meet 
Joe  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

"She  seemed  very  much  distressed 
when  I  told  her  of  our  desperate 
situation. 

"  T  will  see  what  I  can  do,'  she 
promised.  'Be  near  this  place  early 
this  evening.     Perhaps  I  can  help.' 

"She  hurried  away  and  all  day  I 
wondered  what  a  girl  could  do  to 
help  us  out  of  that  trap.  I  didn't 
have  much  h^pe.  I  was  half-star- 
ved, and  cold,  and  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  the  boys  were  right  in  call- 
ing me  a  coward. 

"It  was  after  eight  o'clock  when 
Rose  and  her  young  brother  return. 
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ed.     The  boy    carried    a   bundle    of 

clothing' 

"  'Here  are  clothes  that  won't 
tell  which  army  you  belong  to,'  she 
said.  'Get  your  general's  order  to 
to  take  a  message  to  Lee,  and  you 
will  find  Ike,  our  old  butler,  at  the 
bend  in  the  bayou,  where  we  went 
picnicking  one  summer.  Ike  has  my 
my  horse,  Lightfoot,  ready  for  you, 
and  will  give  you  directions  as  to 
making  short  cuts  and  fording  the 
streams.' 

"  'But  how  am  I  to  pass  Sherman's 
army?'  I  gasped. 

"She  didn't  seem  to  notice  my  dis- 
may at  being  chosen  for  this  perilous 
mission,  but  laughed  softly,  and  went 
on:  T  slipped  down  to  the  Union  line 
early  this  evening  and  talked  with 
Joe,  who  was  on  picket  duty.  I  was 
hoping  to  find  out  if  there  was  any 
prospect  of  the  Federals  moving  near- 
er the  city,  but  something  better  than 
encouraging  words  is  ahead  of  you, 
Tom.  As  Joe  and  I  were  talking,  a 
soldier  approached  and  I  stepped  be- 
hind a  tree.  Joe  called  out,  'Halt,'  and 
the  man  gave  the    password.     It    is 

' .'     She  whispered  it  in  my  ear, 

and,  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm,  said, 
T  almost  wish  I  was  a  man  and  had 
such  a  chance  as  has  come  to  you 
to  serve  your  country.  There  is  dan- 
ger, of  course,  but  now  is  the  time 
for  brave  hearts  to  do  or  die  Don't 
spare  Lightfoot.  I  love  him,  but  you 
must  think  only  of  saving  your  gen- 
eral and  his  men.  So  much  depends 
on  you  and  Lightfoot,  Tom.  but  I 
know  you  will  not  disappoint  me. 
Good-bye!" 

"She  was  away  before  I  could  ex- 
press my  thanks — if  thankful  I  was. 
Then  it  flashed  upon  me — here  was 
my  chance  to  redeem  my  reputation. 
That  should  be  spur  enough,  but,  be- 
sides that,  she  trusted  me — believed 
on  me! 

"I  told  my  commander  of  this  one 
chance  to  escape,  and  asked  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  message  to  Lee.  He 
gave  his  consent.  I  dressed  in  the 
garments  Rose  had  provided,  and  in 
a  short  time  stood  before  a  Yankee 
picket  not  a  hundred  yards  from  Joe 
Brocks,  my  former  college  chum.  I 
gave  the  password  and  was  in  the 
camp  of  the  foe.  I  knew  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bend  in  the  bayou  where 
Rose  said  Ike  was  waiting  with  the 
horse,  and  with  studied  carelessness 
turned  my  face  that  way.  Once  I 
was  hailed  by  a  group  of  bluecoats 
who  were  squatted  around  a  fire  en- 
joying a  feast,  and  asked  to  join 
them.  Tney  mistook  me  for  a 
friend.  Hungry  as  I  was  I  hastened 
on  and  avoided  tents  where  men 
were    awake.  Several  times  I  fancied 
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I  was  suspected  of  being  a  spy,  and 
my  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 
When  1  passed  out  of  the  Union 
lines  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  al- 
though I  knew  that  new  dangers  be- 
set me. 

"It  was  half  a  mile  to  the  bend 
in  the  bayou,  and  Sherman's  scouts 
might  be  met  at  any  moment.  A 
bitter  cold  wind  was  blowing,  and 
the  field  across  which  I  must  go  was 
miry.  Several  times  I  lay  down  be- 
tween the  rows  of  dead  cotton 
stalks  to  avoid  approaching  horse- 
men. But  I  reached  the  thicket  at 
last  unharmed,  but  almost  stiff  from 
cold. 

"Old  Ike  awaited  me  with  Rose's 
pet  saddle  horse.  He  told  me  of  the 
fords  that  had  had  quicksands  and 
how  to  get  around  them,  and  of 
certain  paths  that  were  short  cuts 
and  safer  than  the  main  road. 

' 'Don't  go  too  fast  at  fust,'  he 
cautioned.  'Slip  erlong  easy  like 
for  a  few  miles,  and  when  you  kin 
come  out  in  de  big  road,  scoot  it 
like  greased  lighten  in.' 

"I  thanked  him  and  mounted  the 
horse.  With  some  difficulty  I  made 
my  way  through  the  cane  which 
lapped  over  the  narrow  path,  and 
found  the  ford  known  to  have 
quick  sands.  I  floundered  through 
it,  and  by  drawing  my  feet  into  the 
saddle  managed  to  keep  dry. 
Then  I  went  through  a  field  and  the 
pony  mired  to  his  knees  at  every 
step.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  main 
road  he  was  exhausted,  aud  I  stopped 
in  a  thicket,  near  the  road,  for  him 
to  blow  and  rest  before  starting  on 
that  long  gallop.  I  just  did  escape 
meeting  a  party  of  foragers 
for  Sherman's  army.  They  were 
laughing  over  having  frightened  an 
old  negro  into  telling  where  his  mas- 
ter's cattle  and  horses  were  hidden. 
'We  will  have  them  in  camp  by 
daylight,'  one  man  declared,  'and  be 
feasting  on  fatted  calves  by  noon.'  I 
was  confident  that  the  live  stock  be- 
longed to  Rose's  father,  and  was 
more  determined  than  ever  to  i-each 
the  Confederate  forces.  I  returned 
to  the  road  with  ears  alert  to  hoof- 
beats,  and  continued  my  journey  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  on  a  tired  horse. 
Sometime  after  midnight,  judging 
by  the  stars,  I  met  two  horsemen  who 
called  'Halt!'  but  I  didn't  halt,  even 
when  a  bullet  whizzed  by  my  head. 
I  made  for  a  turn  in  the  road,  and 
they  soon  gave  up  the  chase  and  turn- 
ed back.  To  this  day  I  don't  know 
whether  they  were  friends  or  ene- 
mies I  did't  take  time  to  investi- 
gate. 

"On,  on  I  galloped  until   the  hard 
breathing  of  the  horse    told  rue    he 


was  almost  spent.  I  began  to  won- 
der what  I  would  do  if  he  gave  out 
entirely.  Suppose  I  met  a  party  of 
Federals!  I  was  debating  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  rest  the  horse 
or  walk  the  balance  of  the  way 
when,  upon  emerging  from  a  tract 
of  woodland,  Lee's  campfires  came 
in  sight.  Lighfoot  was  staggering 
when  we  reached  the  first  picket, 
but  we  hadn't  failed  to  come  up  to 
Rose's  expectations! 

"Before  day  Lee's  men  attacked 
the  Union  soldiers  on  the  west,  and 
my  general  and  his  little  band  of 
half-starved  men  attacked  them  on 
the  east.  They  were  surprised,  and 
the  wing  of  the  army  on  the  Leland 
place  retreated.  By  noon  my  general 
and  his  men  could  join  Lee's  troops. 

"Mississippi  history  tells  of  how 
Sherman's  army  was  disastrously 
repulsed  by  General  Stephen  D.  Lee 
at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  on  December 
29,  1862,  but  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  Confederate  general 
and  his  little  band  who  were  rescued 
by  that  sudden  attack.  My  ride  that 
night  saved  those  men,  and  changed 
their  opinion  of  me.  Before  the  war 
closed  I  was  a  captain,  and  I  came 
to  the  honor  by  having  a  second 
chance  to  prove  my  mettle.  Rose 
has  always  said — " 

"Why,  Rose  is  grandma!"  ex- 
claimed Victor. 

"Yes,  we  were  married  a  few 
years  after  the  war.  But  she  has  al- 
ways said  that  she  would  have  mar- 
ried Joe  Brooks  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  ride.  She  had  heard  in  some 
way  of  my  first  battle,  but  she  was 
generous  enough  to  give  me  a  chance 
to  redeem  myself.  Sam  may  have 
the  pluck  to  make  good  if  you  give 
him  another  chance." 

Then  he  shall  have  it.  I  will  imitate 
grandma  in  generosity." — Kind 
Words. 


Work. 

"By  the  sweat  of  the  brow  thou 
shalt  earn  thy  bread"  was  pro- 
nounced as  a  curse  upon  man,  but 
like  all  that  God  puts  upon  us,  the 
curse  is  to-day  our  blessing. 

There  is  no  greater  danger  to  a 
man  than  idleness.  The  devil  always 
finds  something  for  idle  hands  to  do. 
If  we  do  not  work  in  honest  toil  and 
serve  in  some  noble  occupation,  we 
may  be  sure  that  we  will  work  mis- 
chief and  serve  Satan. 

Give  a  man  noble  work,  enough  of 
it  to  occupy  his  time,  his  talents  and 
his  energies,  and  his  leisure  will  re- 
veal clean  morals  and  noble  manners. 
It  has  been  said  that  those  who  are 
best  loved  by  angles  receive  not 
thrones,  but  tasks. 


The  temperament  which  would 
choose  work  simply  because  it  is  easy, 
is  as  undesirable  as  the  curse  of  Cain. 
Real  work  is  easy  only  when  we  have 
a  perfect  body  and  brain  to  do  it. 
He  is  a  true  man  who  has  fulfilled 
his  own  possibilities,  whether  he  is  a 
ditch  dieger,  a  stone  cutter,  a  me- 
chanic, or  a  professional  man.  Real 
manhood  makes  the  most  out  of  the 
lowest  gifts;  work  molds  and  polishes 
his  character,  and  developes  his  ca- 
pacities, and  makes  his  talents  finer 
and  more  effective. 

No  good  work  is  easy.  Do  not, 
in  choosing  a  calling,  profession  or 
occupation,  apprentice  yourself  to 
something  which  appears  to  make  an 
easy  pathway  through  life.  Rather 
seek  the  sphere  which  demands  the 
best  that  is  in  you,  and  calls  out  all  of 
your  energy  and  capacity.  It  will 
develop  a  higher  and  nobler  life  for 
you.  Work  is  honorable,  necessary, 
helpful. 

Private  Picture  Galleries. 

Said  a  father:  "I  want  my  daugh- 
ter to  go  to  college,  if  1  can  possi- 
bly send  her.  Though  she  may  nev- 
er have  to  use  the  knowledge  to 
earn  her  own  living,  the  college  days 
will  always  be  a  beautiful  memory 
in  her  life.  And,  after  all,  what  do 
we  get  out  of  life  but  our  memories?" 

Most  of  us,  when  we  speak  of 
making  preparation  for  old  age, 
mean  laying  by  money  in  the  bank 
or  investing- in  an  insurance  policy. 
But  this  provides  only  for  the  body, 
and  we  may  have  a  well-fed  body 
and  yet  lead  a  most  dreary  life. 
The  best  Dreparation  for  old  age  in- 
cludes the  laying  up  of  pleasant 
memories  which  shall  make  the  days 
of  inactivity  cheerful.  For,  more 
and  more,  as  we  grow  older  and  find 
that  we  cannot  do  all  the  things  that 
we  formerly  did  with  ease,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  live  among  our 
memories.  Our  happiness  will  de- 
pend upon  them.  What  a  terrible 
thing  it  would  be  to  spend  long  years, 
unable  to  forget  a  deed  of  meanness 
or  injustice!  Let  us  be  careful  how 
we  store  up  the  future  for  oursel- 
ves. Daily  we  hang  upon  the  walls 
of  the  inner  gallery  in  which  we 
must  spend  our  last  years  those 
pictures  which  shall  add  either  to 
our  joy  and  solace  or  to  our  torment. 
Some  pictures  that  we  would  like  to 
hang  there  we  cannot,  because  they 
are  expensive  and  we  cannot  afford 
them,  but  accessible  to  all  are  some 
that  will  be  a  permanent  satisfaction 
to  their  possessor. — Forward. 

Take  care  that  no  one    hates   you 

justly. — Syrus. 
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"JUDGE  NOT." 

On  a  short  trip  last  week  of  a  few 
hours'  ride  over  the  Southern  with 
an  engaging  companion,  incidentally 
I  took  a  novel,  entitled  "The  Street 
of  Seven  Stars",  thinking  that  if  I 
felt  selfishly  inclined  I  would  hie 
myself  away  to  a  comfortable  cor- 
ner and  pass  the  time  reading;  but, 
alas,  there  is  a  destiny  that  shapes 
our  ends,  for  I  must  admit  that  I 
became  a  victim  of  circumstances 
and  soon  found  myself  studying  fa- 
ces and  matching  the  people  as  they 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  car  at  the 
different  points  on  the  road. 

I  placed  every  one  that  particu- 
larly interested  me.  One  couple  past 
middle-age,  well  dressed,  above  the 
ordinary  in  intelligence  but  with  a 
self  satisfied  look  on  having  reached 
the  goal  after  plodding  through  life 
hand  in  hand,  and  after  an  honest 
and  hard  toil,  they  were  now  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  efforts  in  the 
evening  of  life-ease  and  comfort. 

Another  was  a  woman  whose  age 
would  have  been  questionable  but  for 
her  corpulent  figure,  because  her 
complexion  was  that  of  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  her  features  of  the  Grecian 
type,  and  her  teeth  pearlly  white. 
Soloman  could  have  said:  "Thou  art 
all  fair,  my  love,  there  is  no  spot  in 
thee."  Her  dress  was  all  that  indi- 
cated position  in  social  circles — gray 
silk,  lavender  trimmings,  velvet 
wrap — furs,  all  of  the  finest  texture, 
and  she  wore   a    corsage    of    parma 

violets. 

I  thought  of  her  as  a  retired 
steel  magnate's  wife--seeking  a 
milder  climate  and  taking  only  the 
road  of  the  lease  resistance. 

The  next  was  a  trio,  composed  of 
two  young  women  and  one  stalwart, 
young  fellow. 

If  I  could  picture  to  you  these  two 
girls,  I'm  sure  their  nationality 
would  confuse  you,  but  their  daily 
task  seemed  to  have  been  chiseled  in 
their  faces  and  general  man- 
ner--for  I  myself  felt  constrained 
to  extend  my  hand  and  say  "Tell  my 
fate"---but  their  faces  serenly  beau- 
tiful and  either  could  have  posed  for 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Their  dress,  too, 
was  untidy  and  dirty,  and  that  alone 


classed  them  with  the  fortune  teller 
or  Greek  vender. 

The  heavy,  square  chin,  high  cheek 
bones,  large  mouth,  thin  lips,  arched 
brow  and  long,  unkempt  hair  of  the 
man  made  a  true  picture  of  an  Indian 
Chief.  It  is  not  passing  strange  that 
this  man  with  the  flowing  hair  at- 
tracted me,  not  the  hair  alone,  but 
"tout  ensemble,"  the  strong,  de- 
termined face,  his  manner,  his  dress 
made  doubly  conspicuous  by  the 
stuffing  of  his  pantaloons  in  his  high 
boots  of  a  peculiar  style,  and  his 
large,  gray  hat  of  Mexican  style. 

In  disgust  I  said  to  my  friend 
as  I  looked  upon  this  personage,  "All 
the  crazy  people  are  not  in  the  asy- 
lum." 

Well,  the  next  person  that  elicited 
my  attention  was  a  very,  very  palsied 
old  lady  dressed  in  faded  black  and 
wearing  a  quilted  bonnet  of  the  same 
material. 

As  the  poor  old  soul  was  guided 
to  a  seat  by  the  porter,  and  grip  by 
her  side  she  wailed  out,  "Oh,  Lordy, 
isn't  it  awful  to  be  blind?"  I  look- 
ed anxiously  to  see  if  this  old  soul 
was  unattended.  She  was  alone.  So 
lonely,  no  one  to  speak  to,  and  dark- 
ness all  around.  The  well-to-do 
elderly  couple  gave  her  not  a  passing 
look,  the  supposed  rich  woman  sat 
obliviously  peering  through  the  win- 
dow into  the  distance,  but  several 
commercial  men  looked  with  pity  at 
the  palsied  head  as  it  shook  in  the 
quil  ed  bonnet,  but  men  are  so  help- 
less. 

I  could  stand  it  to  longer,  and  be- 
fore I  realized  my  own  position,  or 
what  I  was  doing,  I  was  standing 
over  the  old  woman  looking  down 
into  the  sunken  and  withered  eyes, 
and  asked  if  she  were  alone. 

See  replied,  "Yes,  lady,  no  one 
came  to  the  train  with  me  and  there 
will  be  no    one    to  meet  me   when  I 

get  to  R won't  you  sit  with  me?" 

I  thanked  her  and  told  her  that  I 
was  quite  near  her,  and  would  be 
glad  to  help  her  in  any  way.  Her 
voice  was  a  pitiful  wail,  rather  pen- 
etrating and  the  rumbling  of  the 
train  seemed  but  a  fitting  accom- 
paniment to  her  tones,  and  she  was 
heard  to  say  by  some  other  than  my- 


self, "Lady,  I  have  a  dreadful  taste 
in  my  mouth  and  I  would  like  a  lit- 
tle piece  of  candy,  have  you  any?" 
I  answered  her  as  soon  as  the  news 
boy  came  through  the  car  she  should 
have  the  candy. 

But,  friends,  this  is  the  point,  be- 
fore I  could  get  comfortably  seated 
and  look  around  for  the  news- 
boy this  peculiar  man  that  I  thought 
ought  to  be  placed  with  the  mad 
people  in  the  asylum  came  in  from 
another  car  and  dropped  into  the 
palasied  hand  a  cake  of  Hirsch 
Chocolate. 

With  chagrin  I  looked  at  my  friend 
and  said,  "I'm  done  with  reading 
character  for  there  is  a  spark  of  di- 
vinity under  that  garb,  and  I  shall 
ever  believe  from  now  on  that  there 
is  a  place  for  good  to  bloom  in 
every  heart  of  man  or  woman. 


Two  Golden  Days. 

There  are  two  days  of  the  week 
upon  which  and  about  which  I  never 
worry—two  care-free  days,  kept 
sacredly  free  from  fear  and  appre- 
hension. 

One  of  these  days  is  yesterday. 
Yesterday,  with  all  its  cares  and 
frets,  with  all  its  pains  and  aches, 
all  its  faults,  its  mistakes  and  blun- 
ders, has  passed  forever  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  recall.  Save  for  the 
beautiful  memories,  sweet  and  ten- 
der, that  linger  like  the  perfumef  of 
roses  in  the  heart  of  the  day  that  is 
gone,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
yesterday.  It  was  mine;  it  is  God's. 
And  the  other  day  I  do  not  worry  a- 
bout  is  tomorrow.  Tomorrow,  with 
all  its  possible  adversities,  its  bur- 
dens, its  perils,  its  large  promise 
and  poor  performance,  its  failures 
and  mistakes,  is  as  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  mastery  as  its  dead 
sister,  yesterday.  Its  sun  will  rise 
in  roseate  splendor,  or  behind  a 
mass  of  weeping  clouds.  Tomor- 
row— it  is  God's  day.  It  will  be 
mine. --Robert  J.  Burdette. 


"The  boy  who  talks  loudest  on  the 
street  isnt  always  the  first  to  speak 
when  the  teacher  begins  to  ask  ques- 
tions." 


Revenge  is  an  inhuman    word. — ■ 
Seneca. 


Hunger  is  the  teacher  of  the  arts, 
and  the  bestower  of  invention. — 
Persius. 
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A  HALLOWEEN  PARTY. 

By  Mary  C.  Hansell. 


The  "bunch''  had  met  to  discuss 
and  plan  their  program  of  pranks 
and  mischief  for  the  next  night, 
which  was  Halloween. 

There  were  eight  of  them;  the  two 
Wade  sisters,  Polly  and  Sue,  Milly 
Dawes,  Mona  Doyle,  Milly's  three 
brothers  and  John  Wade. 

The  girls  were  high  school  seniors 
that  year,  and  were  expecting  to 
scatter  to  various  colleges  the  fall 
following  their  graduation. 

"So,"  said  Polly  Wade,  "we'll 
rattle  the  old  town  this  year,  till 
they'll  remember  us  all  the  time 
we're  gone." 

And  the  program,  as  outlined  by 
Polly,  certainly  called  for  a  good  bit 
of  rattling.  It  included  changing  all 
the  gates  and  signs  that  they  could 
pull  loose,  running  out  all  the  vehicles 
left  in  unlocked  barns,  and  putting 
them  into  inaccessible  places,  carry- 
ing off  pumpkins,  banging  on  doors, 
ringing  door  bells,  pelting  houses 
with  rotten  apples  and  tacking  deri- 
sive mottoes  onto  the  houses  of  the 
newly-weds  or  the  about-to-be's.  At 
least  a  third  of  the  evening  was  to 
be  devoted  to  annoying  and  frighten- 
ing old  Miss  Panella  Pride,  who  lived 
alone  in  an  old,  old  hovel  on  the 
edge  of  the  town.  She  was  reputed 
to  be  stingy,  as  she  was  never  know 
to  spend  much  and  wore  the  same 
shabby  clothes,  year  in  and  year  out. 
She  had  a  garden  that  she  cultivated, 
and  she  carried  her  produce  around 
the  town  in  a  basket,  limping  pain- 
fully on  her  rheumatic  feet  as  she 
went  from  door  to  door,  offering 
her  fresh  vegetables  and  nice  white 
eggs. 

People  bought  of  her,  but  they 
always  beat  her  down  below  the 
market  price.  They  said — "Mean 
old  thing!  She  ought  to  give  it  to 
us,  instead  of  pestering  us  to  buy  it." 
So,  the  "bunch,"  firmly  believing 
that  Miss  Panella  needed  a  lesson  or 
two,  evolved  a  most  interesting  en- 
tertainment for  her — no,  their — de- 
lectation. Milly  Dawes  wrote  a  song. 
The  set  had  good  voices  and  intended 
to  sing  their  best.  The  song  was  set 
to  the  tune  "Baby  Mine,"  and  part 
of  it  ran  as  follows: 

"She  is  sitting  by  the  fire  — 

Poor  old  Pan!  Poor  old   Pan! 
Thinking  'Oh,  my  case  is  dire, 

I've  no  man,  I've  no  man! 
Send  me  one  this  Halloween; 

I  don't  care  how  tough  or  green, 
Only  let  him  soon  be  seen  — 

Send  a  man!" 

There  were  six  stazas  altogether, 
all  of  them  insulting  and    calculated 


to  "rile  the  old  lady,"  as  inelegantly 
expiessed  by  Sue  Wade. 

After  the  pranks  were  over,  they 
intended  to  repair  to  a  deserted  house 
near  Miss  Pride's  home,  where  there 
was  a  big  open  fireplace;  roast  apples 
and  chestnuts,  and  enjoy  tooth-some 
contents  of  their  well-filled  baskets, 
which  they  left  in  the  old  house, 
while  they  whooped  around  the  town. 

They  began  proceedings  at  dusk, 
and  were  successful  in  their  gate  and 
sign  changing  beyond  their  expecta- 
tion. Soon,  however,  tiring  of  the 
monotony  Mona  Doyle  suggested — 
"Let's  go  down  to  old  Pan's  now." 
On  their  way,  they  took  gentle,  old 
Prince,  Squire  Jones's  black  pony, 
out  of  his  stall  and  led  him  along  to 
the  spinster's  shanty.  John  Wade, 
seeing  a  spring  wagon  in  the  lane,  at 
Dr.  Mason's,  put  himself  between  the 
shafts  and  took  it  along  also. 

Arriving  at  the  house,  they  tied 
the  horse  to  a  post  in  a  tumble-down 
shed  and  ran  the  wagon  up  along- 
side. 

"Sh!"  breathed  Richard  Dawes. 
"Let's  all  sneak  up  and  look  in  at 
the  window,  and  see  how  things  are, 
before  we  make  any  noise.  I'll  bet 
she's  in  there,  counting  her  money." 

As  they  peered  cautiously  through 
the  crisped,  rushing  vines,  they  saw 
that  Miss  Panella  was,  indeed,  inside. 
There  was  a  single  lamp,  that  shed  its 
light  through  its  bright  chimney,  all 
around  the  little  room.  The  "bunch" 
had  never  seen  any  interior  like  that 
one  before.  MonaDoyle,  who  "went 
in"  for  art,  and  who  had  dreams  of 
becoming  a  famous  painter,  had  to 
clap  her  hand  over  her  mouth  to  re- 
strain the  little  scream  of  delight, 
that  she  came  near  letting  out. 

The  room  was  unplastered,  and 
the  beams  showed  above.  The  un- 
painted  ceiling  and  walls  were  the 
richest  age-brown.  "Burnt  sienna," 
whispered  Mona.  A  table  was  drawn 
out  onto  the  middle  of  the  floor.  It 
had  no  cloth,  but  was  scrubbed  as 
white  as  white  could  be.  On  it  were 
a  big  blue  plate,  a  yellow  bowl  and 
an  oddly  shaped  blue  pitcher,  all  of 
them  gleaming  and  glinting  in  the 
dancing  reflections  from  the  big  fire- 
place, before  which  stood  Miss  Pa- 
nella, stirring  something  in  a  pot 
that  hung  over  the  burning  stick. 

"It  makes  me  think  of  Macbeth," 
whispered  Tom  Dawes—'  "Fire  burn 
and  cauldron  bubble.'  " 

There  were  braided  rugs  in  bright 
reds  and  yellows  on  the  brown  floor, 
and  in  one  corner  was  a  bed  with  an 


old-fashioned  blue  and  white  woven 
coverlid. 

"Oh,  if  I  only  had  my  color  box 
and  Academy  board  here!"  sighed 
Mona,  sorrowfully. 

"Oh!  just  see  those  dear  little 
three-legged  stools.  And  the  cat  on 
the  hearth,  and  the  flat-irons  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and— 'Sh!'  "  said  Polly, 
with  a  dig.  "Let's  see  what  she's 
got  in  that  pot." 

Miss  Panella  took  her  yellow  bowl 
and  ladled  into  it  a  portion  of  what 
she  had  been  stirring. 

"Mush!"  said  John,  disgustedly. 
"The  old  skinflint's  too  stingy  to  al- 
low herself  enough  to  eat.  Let's  rush 
in  and  upset  things." 

"Keep  still!"  Polly  spoke  very 
determinedly.  The  windows  was  open 
and  they  could  easily  hear  the  old 
woman's  foot-steps.  She  drew  up 
one  of  the  three-legged  stools  to  the 
table.  The  cat  awoke,  blinking,  and 
came  rubbing  around  and  pawing  at 
the  patched,  red  skirt  of  his  mistress. 
She  drew  up  another  stool,  and  the 
cat  jumped  up  onto  it. 

"He-he-he!"  giggled  Milly.  They- 
'er  going  to  have  supper."  Miss  Pa- 
nella set  a  shining  white  saucer  at 
the  cat's  place.  Then,  reverently 
folding  her  withered  hands,  she 
raised  her  faded,  old  eyes  in  an  earn- 
est, upward  gaze  and  began  to  say 
something  in  a  clearly  audible  voice. 

A  sudden  feeling  came  over  the 
entire  group  hidden  behind  the  rust- 
ling vines.  Polly  gave  a  quick  glance 
around.  Every  boy  had  involuntarily 
removed  his  hat. 

"Listen!"  commanded  Milly.  And 
they  listened,  and  this  is  what  they 
heard: 

"Dear  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  for  this, 
Thy  bounty.  I  thank  Thee  for  Thy 
loving  care  of  this.  Thy  humble 
handmaiden.  I  thank  Thee  for  the 
strength  that  has  made  this  supper 
possible, 

"Daar  Lord,  be  with  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  town.  Do  Thou  espically 
be  with  the  young.  Let  their  feet 
not  stray,  nor  thier  hands  do  that 
which  is  wrong.  Bless  us  all;  guide 
us  and  guard  us  in  all  our  ways,  for 
Jesus'  sake.     Amen. 

"Now,  Trotty,  you  shall  have  your 
supper,"  a.nd  she  put  a  generous 
spoonfull  of  mush  onto  the  cat's  sau- 
cer. 

Polly  looked  at  Mona.  Mona  look- 
ed at  Milly.  Sue  whispered — "Let's 
go  and  get  our  basket  and  come 
back  here  and  give  Miss  Pride  a  par- 
ty." 

It  was  a  quiet,  subdued  crowd 
that  walked  across  the  fields  to  the 
place  where  they  had  left  their  bas- 
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kets.  It  was  a  quiet,  respectful  crowd, 
that,  a  few  minutes  later,  knocked 
on  Miss  Panella's  rickety  door. 

Miss  Panella  opened  the  door,  the 
lamp  held  high  in  her  hand,  and  the 
cat  on  her  shoulder. 

At  sight  of  the  bright,  eager, 
young  faces  before  her  and  the  well- 
filled  baskets,  she  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  wonder  and  surprise. 

"Good  evening,"  said  John  Wade, 
with  his  best  bow.  "We  thought 
we'd  give  you  a  little  party  to-night, 
if  you  are  willing.  We'd  like  to 
spend  the  evening  and  roast  apples 
at  your  fire." 

The  tears  welled  up  in  the  dim  eyes, 
and  ran  down  the  withered  cheeks. 

"Bless  your  dear,  kind  hearts!  And 
you  come  to  spend  the  evening  with 
an  old  woman  like  me,  when  there 
are  so  many  young  people  in  town! 
Come  right  in.'' 

And  she  limped  around,  dragging 
out  stools  and  benches,  and  making 
them  feel  at  home  in  an  instant. 

They  had  a  grand,  good  time.  Milly 
and  Mona  cleared  the  table  and 
spread  the  feast.  They  made  Miss 
Panella  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  they  served  her  as  if  she  were  a 
princess.  There  was  about  five  times 
as  much  as  they  could  eat,  so  Polly 
put  the  untouched  dainties  into  the 
cupboard,  noting  as  she  did  so,  the 
wonderful  cleanliness  of  the  pitifully 
small  array  of  dishes.  After  the 
collation  was  cleared  away,  they 
roasted  apples  and  chesnuts  and  sang 
for  Miss  Panella.  Not  the  song  they 
had  written  for  her,  however,  but 
their  fresh,  young  voices  rang  out  in 
the  old-time  melodies  that  they 
thought  might  be  dear  to  their  hos- 
tess. And  the  old  woman  listen- 
ed, with  happy  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Then  she  said,  "My  dears,  I  used 
to  sing.  It  was  long  ago — oh,  long, 
long,  ago.  And  would  you  like  to 
hear  a  little  song  that  I  used  to  sing 
on  the  door  step  when  I  was  like 
you?" 

They  said  they  would,  but  Polly 
shot  an  amused  glance  at  Mona. 

The  old  woman  sang,  in  a  singular- 
ly sweet,  vibrant  voice: 

"Kind  words  can  never  die 

Cherished  and  blest, 
God  knows  how  deep  they  lie 

Stored  on  the  breast. 

Kind  words  can  never  die, 

Never  die,  never  die, 
Kind  words  can  never  r,ie, 

No!    never   die." 

She  carried  the  song  clear  through, 
and  when  she  ceased  all  her  hearers 
were  furtively  wiping  their  eyes. 

"Thank  you  Miss  Pride,''  said  Pol- 
ly. "Your  beautiful  voice  is  a  sur- 
prise." 


The  old  woman's  face  lit  up  at  the 
compliment.  "I  used  to  be  called  a 
good  singer,"  she  said,  simply. 

Soon  after  this  John  Wade  declar- 
ed it  was  one  o'clock  by  his  watch, 
and  the  merry  company  reluctantly 
took  their  leave,  followed  by  the 
hearty  thanks  and  "Good-byes"  of 
the  happy  old  woman,  who,  in  her 
bedside  prayers  that  night,  remem- 
bered them  fervently. 

The  next  morning  people  were 
wandering  disconsolately  around, 
hunting  their  gates  and  signs.  Squire 
Jones  and  Dr.  Mason  met  as  they 
were  seeking  their  missing  horse  and 
wagon.  Polly  Wade  saw  them  pass- 
ing, and,  running  out,  she  confessed 
her  share  of  the  mischief  and  told 
them  where  to  find  their  property.  She 
told  them  about  the  party  at  Miss 
Pride's  and  added  impulsively,  "Oh, 
you  two  are  rich  men!  Won't  you 
please  just  give  the  horse  and  wagon 
to  Miss  Pride?  She  can  hardly  walk. 
If  she  had  that  horse  and  wagon,  she 
could  get  around  so  much  better  to 
sell  her  stuff." 

The  squire  and  the  doctor  gazed  a 
moment  into  each  other's  eyes.  The 
doctor  said,  "Come,  Miss  Polly,  let's 
go  down  to  Miss  Pride's." 

The  old  woman  was  just  putting 
on  her  tea  kettle  when  the  trio  rapped 
on  her  door. 

"Miss-  Pride,"  smiled  the  doctor, 
"there  is  a  horse  and  also  a  wagon 
for  you  out  in  the  back  yard.  Now 
you  can  carry  your  vegetables 
around,  and  go  to  see  people,  too. 
We  will  send  a  load  of  corn  this  after- 
noon," 

"And,"  supplemented  Polly,  "the 
boys  who  were  here  last  night  will 
come  and  build  your  shed  over,  so 
the  horse  will  be  comfortable." 

Miss  Panella  tried  to  thank  them, 
but  they  were  gone  too  quickly. 

And  the  people  of  the  town  re- 
membered the  Halloween  every  time 
they  sav  Miss  Panella  and  the  pony. 


Music — It's  Rendition. 

In  this  article  we  shall  come  down 
to  terra  firma  from  whence  we  were 
soaring  so  far  away  in  our  last  num- 
ber. Some  of  our  readers  may  say. 
Why,  I  knew  a  long  time  ago  what 
he  is  now  writing.  Grant  it  so;  but 
there  was  a  time  in  your  life  when 
you  did  not  know,  and  so  it  might 
be  that  just  now  there  are  readers 
of  the  Visitor  who  have  not  heard 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

I  have  been  in  music  circles  since 
I  was  six  years  old  (am  now  some- 
where between  six  and  sixty)  and 
just  the  other  day  I  learned  some- 
thing about  a  very   important   mat- 


ter with  which  1  have  been  familiar 
for  years.  Yet  it  had  not  occured 
to  me  and  no  one  had  informed  me. 

I  wish  to  talk  to  you  now  a  little 
about  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
voice. 

Avoid  clearing  your  throat  and 
spitting.  This  is  largely  habit  and 
unnecessary  and  "roughs"  the 
throat.  The  continual  swallowiug 
and  the  saliva  that  goes  down 
smooths  and  heals.  There  is  nothing 
that  comes  from  the  head  or  mouth 
or  throat  that  you  need  fear  to 
swallow. 

Do  not,  in  your  speaking  voice, 
talk  down  in  your  throat.  Throw 
your  voice  forward  toward  your 
teeth.  Do  not  compress  or  draw 
your  lips  together — spread  them 
from  corner  to  corner,  speaking  or 
singing— more  so  in  the  latter. 

In  singing,  protude  your  jaws 
slightly  out  of  position  a  little  beyond 
the  upper  teeth  and  don't  be  afraid 
to  open  your  mouth.  Avoid  nuts, 
candies  and  syrups  if  you  wish  to 
have  a  clear,  true  singing  voice. 

Compare  the  suggestions  with 
your  modus  operandi  and  you  will 
realize  a  great  difference  in  the  re- 
sults obtained. 

Unless  you  are  very  frail  and  deli- 
cate, do  not  bundle  up  your  neck 
when  you  go  out  of  doors;  you  are 
thus  more  l'able  to  colds  than  you 
would  be  by  reasonable  exposure. 

J.  D.  Smthdael.    In  The  Vistor. 


"I  hope  all  you  little  boys,"  said  the 
teacher,  "commence  the  week  right 
by  getting  up  early  Monday  morn- 
ing." 

"Yes'm"  replied  Johnny,  "I  love 
to  get  up  early  Monday  morning." 

"You  feel  all  the  better  for  it,  don't 
you,  Johnny?" 

"Yes'm.  That's  the  morning  we 
have  pancakes  and  sirup." — Our  Jun- 
iors. 


The  Continent  relates  the  story  of 
a  young  man  who  called  to  offer  a 
poem  to  W.  D.  Howells,  at  that  time 
editor  of  a  magazine.  Mr.  Howells 
thought  the  poem  good,  but  somehow 
it  seemed  rather  familiar. 

"Did  you  write  this  unaided?"  he 
asked. 

"I  did,"  replied  the  youthful  poet. 
"I  wrote  every  line  of  it. 

"Then  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you, 
Lord  Byron,"  said  Mr.  Howells.  "I 
was  under  the  impression  that  you 
had  died  some  years  ago!" 


Enjoy  your  present  pleasure  so  as 
not  to  injure  those  that  are  to  fol- 
low.— Seneca. 
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When  the  Wagon  Sticks. 

Walking  along  the  street  a  few 
days  ago  I  noticed  a  three-year  old 
girl  on  the  edge  of  a  porch,  holding 
despairingly  to  the  tongue  of  a  toy 
wagon  which  was  stuck  halfway  up 
the  steps.  The  child  tugged  and  sob- 
bed; she  had  encountered  her  first 
problem  and  was  unable  to  cope  with 
it.  I  stopped  and  lifted  the  wagon  a 
bit.  "Now  pull!"  I  said.  The  prob- 
lem was  solved  and  smiles  drove  away 
tears. 

As  I  passed  on  the  thought  came 
to  me:  How  many  of  us  spend  weary 
efforts  and  unnecessary  horn  s  like  the 
child,  making  trouble  for  ourselves 
to  conquer?  Little,  every-day  annoy- 
ances are  magnified  until  they  assume 
overwhelming  proportions;  then  we 
tug  and  tussle,  jerk  the  toy  wagon, 
and  give  away  to  grief! 

I  saw  a  woman  make  herself  mis- 
erable if  any  other  woman  received 
attention.  She  could  be  delightfully 
vivacious  until  another  woman  drew 
a  little  attention,  then  she  became 
dumb  and  sat  apart,  sullenly  jerking 
her  toy  wagon,  and  wouldn't  try  to 
play  fair.  I  knew  a  girl  who  said 
"Life  is  a  burden,"  because  three 
nights  in  one  week  she  was  minus  en- 
gagements. She  felt  it  a  sure  symp- 
ton  of  waning  social  popularity.  Poor 
little  girl!  Life  is  a  serious  affair 
when  your  toy  wagon  sticks  so  easily! 

Then  I  met  a  girl  who  had  cheer- 
fully bumped  her  wagon  over  every 
obstacle;  who  laughed  when  she  told 
of  missing  a  penny  out  of  her  purse 
when  a  penny  meant  a  great  deal  to 
her.  You  see  the  girls  allowed  so 
many  pennies  a  week  for  her  room, 
so  many  for  food  and  so  many  for 
stamps  to  write  home  to  her  dear 
ones.  So  a  penny  lost  meant  one  pen- 
ny short  to  buy  her  five  cents'  worth 
of  rolls. 

While  she  sat  pitying  herself  she 
saw  the  mischievous  penny  peering 
inquisitively  at  her  from  under  her 
trunk.  Then  she  laughed  and  there 
was  more  rejoicing  over  the  one  pen- 
ny that  was  lost  and  found  than  over 
the  other  pennies  that  had  never 
strayed.  The  same  girl  showed  me 
a  cozy  little  office  furnished  with  the 
result  of  her  own  earnings  and  bear- 
ing a  neat  sign:  "Miss  Blank,  Notary 
Public  and  Stenographer." 

It  had  taken  many  jerks  of  her 
wagon,  and  in  the  interval  she  had 
found  time  to  help  other  women 
whose  wagons  had  stuck— help  them 
with  tender  sympathy,  encouraging 
words,  working  at  night  to  fix  over 
some  out-of-date  garment,  or  mak- 
ing over  some  of  her  old  clothes  in- 
to little  dresses  for  the  children  of  a 


more  unfortunate  and  poorer  women 
than  herself.  The  charm  of  it  was 
that  the  girl  never  dreamed  she  was 
a  heroine,  for  she  had  jerked  her  toy 
wagon  only  when  necessary  and  consi- 
sidered  it  a  very  ordinary  proceeding. 
So  you  see  the  best  way  to  git 
your  own  wagon  over  an  obstacle  is 
to  help  some  one  else  tug.  "Now, 
PULL!"— Harriet  C.  Forrest  in 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Prayer  of  the  Mother  After  the   Child- 
ren Have  Gone  to  Bed. 

They  are  asleep,  0  God,  and  I  am 
tired,  and  I  want  the  hush  of  a  half- 
hour  with  Thee.  I  want  to  bathe 
my  soul  in  the  Infinite,  as  workers, 
covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  plunge 
into  the  sea. 

Let  my  hot  heart  feel  Thy  cool 
vastness.  my  muddy  mind  lose  itself 
in  Thy  crystal  wisdom,  my  bruised 
love  be  healed  in  the  waters  of  Thy 
love,  so  sure,  so  calm  and  deep. 

God,  I  could  not  bear  to  be  a 
mother  another  day  if  I  thought  I 
should  be  called  to  account  for  all 
my  mistakes.  I  would  never  seek 
Thee  unless  I  thought  Thou  wert  as 
forbearing  and  love-blind  as  I;  but 
because  my  own  children  never  come 
to  me  without  my  heart  leaping  to 
meet  them,  so  I  learn  to  be  verv 
bold  toward  my  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven. 

I  am  all  faults.  My  very  love 
trips  up  my  wisdom,  and  my  care 
breeds  worry,  and  my  sense  of  ex- 
pediency makes  me  disloyal  to  the 
truth.  One  has  to  be  very  great  to 
be  a  mother.  No  one  short  of  God 
Himself  could  be  equal  to  it. 

But  1  love  them,  God;  and  in  love 
I  climb  beside  Thy  seat. 

Teach  me  Thine  own  wondrous 
skill  and  indirections,  so  that  I  also 
may  learn  to  wait,  and  to  suffer,  and, 
by  long  wisdom,  to  circumvent. 

1  know  it  is  of  no  avail  to  tell 
them  anything.  I  know  their  little 
eyes  are  sharp,  and  see  my  soul, 
and  that  they  copy  me.  Therefore 
make  me  good,  good  in  my  deepest 
purpose,  good  in   my    very    desires 

Make  me  all  I  want  them  to  be, 
strong  and  true  and    great-hearted. 

Save  me  from  the  irritation  of 
little  things.  Give  me  the  long 
vision,  the  sense  of  perspective,  so 
that  I  may  judge  between  essentials 
and  non-essentials. 

Let  me  be  a  real  mother  to  my 
children,  mending  their  souls  and 
fancies  and  helping  weave  their 
dreams,  as  well  as  attending  to  their 
bodies. 

Help  me  to  learn  wisdom  from 
their  dear  humanities,  the  secret  of 


trust  in  Thee  from  their  trust  in  me. 

And  keep  them  from  harm,  and 
let  them  grow  np  sound  and  unspoil- 
ed. 

And  make  them  always  love  me. 
Amen— Frank  Crane,  in  Ladies 
Home  Journal. 


Made  Himself  Safe. 

The  most  trivial  incidents  have 
often  originated  the  fortunes  of  our 
richest  men.  Take,  for  example, 
the  fortunes  made  out  of  Bessemer 
steel.  This  genius,  young  Bessemer, 
had  some  idea  of  making  steel  out  of 
iron,  but  a  poor,  newly  married 
young  man  has  no  means  of  exper- 
imenting on  a  large  scale.  The 
story  I  must  tell  as  I  heard  it  from 
an  intimate  friend  of  Bessemer  and 
is  a  true  tale. 

After  Bessemer  had  in  his  same 
laboratory  experimented  with  the 
metals  and  at  last  obtained  the  de- 
sired result  by  blowing  air  through 
melted  iron  he  found  in  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible  a  little  lump  of  the 
famous  steel.  Now  the  question 
was  how  to  make  the  discovery  pub- 
lic. He  put  the  lump  of  steel  into 
his  pocket  and  made  his  way  to 
Nasmyth  of  steam  hammer  fame. 
Placing  the  metal  on  Nasmyth's 
desk,  he  told  him  that  he  had  made 
this  extraordinary  discovery,  which 
would  revolutionize  the  whole  metal 
world. 

Then  came  the  little  incident 
which  shows  what  wonderful  heads 
these  Scotch  financiers  possess. 
What  do  you  think  Nasmyth  said  to 
his  excited  inventor? 

"Eh,  mon,  it's  vary  risky  to  show 
your  wonderful  invention.  The 
world  is  vary    dishonest." 

To  which  the  aspiring  inventor 
replied. 

"Right,  Mr.  Nasmyth.  I  just 
calculated  who  I  was  coming  to  see, 
so  with  my  last  half  crown  I  regis- 
tered the  invention  on  my  way." 
—London  Strand  Magaziue. 

Mark  Twain  once  addressed  an  au- 
dience in  the  interest  of  his  fellow- 
townsman,  General  Joseph  Hawley, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  re-election 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
said,  in  the  course  of  a  droll  address: 
"General  Hawley  deserves  your  sup- 
port, although  he  has  about  as  much 
influence  in  purifying  the  Senate  as 
a  bunch  of  flowers  would  have  in 
sweetening  a  glue  factory.  But  he's 
all  right;  he  never  would  turn  any 
poor  beggar  away  from  his  door  emp- 
ty-handed. He  always  gives  them 
something— almost  without  excep- 
tion a  letter  of  introduction  to  me, 
urging  me  to  help  them." 
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e    Southern     Railway    Co. 


The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 

THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 

PROGRESSIVE   POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  theUnited  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage 
SThat  Section:'      e™  ^^  ^^  t0  "**  itS  P°]ideS  aS  hdpM  "  m^  be  *"«««'  to  the  3e 
Through  its  Land  and    Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co 

SetTeS^n'    ethV°mmUnitieSal0n8:  kS  lin6S  f°r  the  l0Cati0n  0f  industries  and  of  deSTdasS  of  Farm 

metoods  incluZl°yH-  ^  f^*  l°  C0-0Ve™te  with  farmel'S  Seekin2  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  01  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity,  live  stock  raisin*  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  Us 
hues  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an SSJSS education 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  d°l 
couraged  m  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily ?he  Company  ^appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping  etc  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  co-operation.  "M»"S,  etc.,  as  maj  De 

th*  fAU-f  th1  c°-°pe^e.  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to    all    persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land    an^    Industrial   Agent 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Some  Facts,  in  Words  and  Pictures,  about 
The  Jackson  Training  School. 
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Be  a  Lamp  if  You  Cannot  be  a  Star. 

Be  at  work.  Do  what  you  can.  Weep  with  them  that 
weep,  if  you  cannot  relieve  them.  If  you  cannot  give  gold, 
give  personal  service.  Teach  children  if  you  cannot  in- 
struct men.  Be  a  support  to  the  household,  if  not  able  to 
be  a  pillar  of  state.  Be  a  lamp  in  the  chamber,  if  you 
cannot  illumine  a  city.  Talk  to  the  few  if  you  cannot  save 
a  world;  try  to  lead  at  least  some  one  to  a  better  life. 


Published  Monthly  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School. 

Concord  N.  C. 


A  HINT. 


Any  man  or  woman,  who  feels  an  interest  in 
unfortunate  youth,  and  can  spare  a  day  rom 
pressing  duties,  can  go  out  in  the  average  town 
and  secure  without  trouble  at  least  twenty  five 
subscribers  for  THE  UPLIFT. 

The  purpose  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
telling  of  an  interesting  and  engaging  story — that 
of  the  conservation  of  youth,  life. 

The  results  of  your  efforts  strengthens  us— 
gives  us  the  sinews  for  development  and  en- 
largements 

ONE   MAW    WITH    BUT    LITTLE    EFFORT 

SENT  IN  23  SUBSCRIBERS   FROM 

STATESVILLE. 


THE  UPLIFT. 
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TAKING  STOCK. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  in  its  session  of  1907  char- 
tered the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School  to 
deal  with  wayward 
boys,  who  had  become 
incorrigible  or  mixed 
up  with  the  law  of  the 
state.  It  was  contem- 
plated by  those  who 
championed  such  an 
institution  to  deal  with 
those  who  had  com- 
mitted their  first  of- 
fense against  the  dig- 
nity of  the  law,  f nl 
not  those  who  had  run 
amuck  and  had  served 
various  terms  in  prison 
or  on  the  roads.  The 
age  limit  for  an  eligi- 
ble subject  for  the 
instituion  was,  there- 
fore, very  wisely 
place  at  sixteen  years. 

THE    BOARD     OF    TRUS- 
TEES AND  ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

Those  trustees  nam- 
ed in  the  act  and  those 
named  by  the  Gover- 
nor were  called  by 
Governor  Glenn  to 
meet  in  the  Ssnate 
chamber  on  September 
3rd,  1907  to  effect  an 
organization  and  to  be- 
gin plans  for  the  actual 
establishment  of  the 
institution.  Those 
composing  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  the  time 
of  the  institution's  or- 
ganization may  b  e 
found  at  the  top  of  the 
first  column  on  the 
eighth  page  of  this  little  magazine, 
all  there  named  except  the  late  J.  H. 
Tucker,  of  Asheville,  and  whose 
place  has  not   yet    been    filled,    are 


THE  LOCATION. 

At  the  meeting  in  September  1907 
it  was  arranged  to  advertise  for  bids 
for  sites.  Many  were  received,  but 
all  carried  with  them  a  price  for  the 


One   Act  Alone  May  Shape  a  Life 


A  call  over  the  telephone,  and  a  most  pathetic  story  Was 
given  of  a  home,  consisting  of  a  widow  and  several  small  child- 
ren who  Were  made  to  feel  the  pain  of  hunger  and  the  sting  of 
bitter  cold,  not  from  shiftlessness,  but  no  work— the  mills  were 
running  on  half  time.  The  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
was  both  sympathetic  and  engaging,  and  the  story  was  clear 
cut  and  direct— in  fact  I  never  heard  a  more  refined  voice  in 
a  drawing-room  where  were  assembled  handsomely  gowned 
ladies  of  the  elite  set— but  this  message  couched  in  good  Eng- 
lish, transmitted  by  a  Voice  that  suggested  sweetness  and 
earnestness,  came  from  the  humble  home  of  a    plain  woman. 

Within  a  few  days  we  met,  by  engagement;  for  I  was 
curious  to  see  if  life  corresponded  to  my  imaginary  vision. 

She  came;  instantly  I  recognized  the  voice,  but  her  ap- 
pearance otherwise  did  not  correspond  with  my  mental  picture. 
Notwithstanding  she  was  shabily  dressed  and  carrying  an  um- 
brella large  enough  to  cover  a  grocery  wagon;  her  manner 
was  easy,  neither  forward  nor  timid— her  story  Was  engaging 
and  she  told  it  as  one  having  a  mission  to  perform  and  an  ob- 
ject in  life.  As  We  discussed  ways  and  means  for  the  relief 
of  the  family  that  had  elicited  her  sympathy,  I  Was  impressed 
With  her  earnestness  in  getting  that  that  gives  Warmth  and 
nourishment  to  the  body,  also  her  "Heaven-born  intuition"  in 
arranging  for  the  family  to  have  the  blessed  privilege  of  divine 
worship  on  the  Sabbath. 

Spurgeon  has  said,  "Certain  persons  are  like  harbors  of 
refuge  to  which  every  Vessel  will  run  in  distress. '  This  plain 
woman,  one  of  God's  good  women,  with  smiling  face  and  open 
countenance,  realized  joy  in  holding  a  candle  for  another,  and 
it  did  not  Waste  her  own  light  to  impart  it  to  her  less  fortun- 
ate sisters. 

This  woman  with  divine  insight  interested  me — not  from 
idle  curiosity,  but  interest  in  the  different  phases  of  human 
life  constrained  me  to  be  quizzical  concerning  her  past  and 
present.  I  learned  that  her  early  environments  Were  the  best. 
She  had  been  tenderly  reared  in  a  plain,  honest  Dutch  coun- 
try home;  catechised  and  confirmed  in  the  church  of  her  faith; 
educated  in  the  neighboring  seminary;  and  her  old  mother, 
frugal  and  thrifty,  paid  for  her  daughter's  tuition  by  knitting 
socks  at  night  for  the  President  and  his  family  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  real  woman  and  the  so  called  lady.  M.  N. 


who  had  followed  the  developments 
of  the  idea  since  its  suggestion  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  and  had  come 
to  realize  it  was  a  duty  that  the 
state  owed  to  itself  to  deal  in  a  more 
humane  and  hopeful    way    with    its 

unfortunate  youth,    in 

many  instances  the 
product  of  their  en- 
vironment alone.  They 
raised  a  fund  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  to 
purchase  what  was  re- 
garded an  ideal  site, 
and  the  same  was  ten- 
dered the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  offer  of 
three  hundred  acres, 
on  the  Southern  rail- 
way, and  three  miles 
south  of  the  station  in 
Concord  (the  law  re- 
quiring its  location 
this  distance  from  an 
incorporated  town) 
was  accepted  by  the 
Board. 


now  members  of  the  Board. 


real  estate  offered  ranging  fromsev. 
eral  thousand  dollars  to  an  amount  be- 
yond the  funds  in  hand.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  sev- 
eral influential  gentlemen  of  Concord, 


THE  BEGINNING. 

On  the  first  day  of 
January,  1908,  Mr. 
Walter  Thompson, 
having  been  unani- 
mously elected  as  first 
superintendent,  t  o- 
gether  with  the  Execu- 
tive committee  began 
actual  construction  of 
the  plant  on  the  meag- 
er appropriation.  At 
no  expense  to  the 
state  or  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  several  of 
the  officials  of  the  in- 
stitution visited  other 
well-established  insti- 
tutions of  other  states. 
By  this  method,  the 
gathered    and    the    mis- 


good    was 
takes  avoided. 

A   STRUGGLE. 

The  year  of  1908  will  be  an  event  in 
in  th-j  lives  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  his 
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BircTs-Eye  View  of  a  Section. 


January,  1915 


From  the  top  of  the  Roth  Industrial  Building  this  picture  was  taken.  It  shows  all  of  the  present  buildings  except  the  barn, 
the  flower  hot-house,  two  tenant  houses,  the  Industrial  Building  and  a  handsome  stone  chapel  nearing  completion,  and  which 
is  the  product  of  the  love  and  efforts  of  The  King  s  Daughters  of  North  Carolina 


associates  that  will  refuse  to  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  a  time  of  sacrifice, 
hardships,  distress  and  the  STAK- 
ING OF  ALL  that  the  proposition 
might  be  made  to  go,  that  debt 
might  be  avoided,  that  success 
might  be  had  and  that  an  account  of 
a  faithful  stewardship  could  be  ren- 
dered to  the  authorities. 

JANUARY  12th,  1909 
Is  the  date  of  the  institution's 
opening,  and  on  that  day  its  first 
pupil  arrived  from  the  town  of  Bur- 
lington. The  capacity  was  soon  tax- 
ed. It  has  been  a  steady  growth 
since.  It  has  been  a  slow  growth. 
It  was  for  a  time  an  experiment,  all 
was  new  to  the  officials.  It  is  to- 
day no  longer  an  experiment— it  is 
an  accomplishment. 

MANY  DIFFICULTIES. 

Were   encountered    from    within 


and  from  without.  The  manage- 
ment was  afraid  of  debt,  and  rigid 
economy  was  practiced  and  this  at 
times  made  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems all  the  harder.  In  a  new  place, 
with  a  scarcity  of  room  for  the  offi- 
cials as  well  as  the  pupils,  lacking 
many  of  the  necessities  to  be  found 
in  an  orderly  system,  it  became  nec- 
essary for  men  to  stand  ready  to  do 
any  and  all  things.  To  add  to  this, 
either  from  error  or  mistake  or 
overwrought  sympathies,  the  insti- 
tution was  imposed  upon  by  the 
entrance  of  ineligible  parties  to 
the  care  and  keep  of  the  institution. 
Boys,  the  record  showed  to  be  under 
sixteen  years,  were  discovered  to  be 
more  than  twenty.  To  add  to  this, 
parties,  not  only  over  twenty  years 
of  age,  but  who  had  already  served 
several  terms  on  various  chaingangs 


were  committed  to  our  care.  One, 
having  served  three  sentences  on 
chaingangs,  was  transferred  by  the 
pressure  of  a  good  woman  upon  offi- 
cials of  the  law  from  a  chaingang 
service  to  our  institution,  turned  out 
to  be  a  deserter  from  an  army  post 
at  [New  Orleans  and  was  actually  23 
years  of  age. 

ORDER   AND    REGULARITY 

Have  been  secured.  The  judici- 
ary of  the  state  knows  now  the  real 
purpose  and  hope  of  the  institution. 
Great  care  is  exercised  to  find  out 
whether  the  offender  is  really  a  fit 
subject,  promising  any  hope  of  ref- 
ormation and  is  not  an  habitual  resi- 
dent of  some  chain-gang,  who  has  no 
hope  nor  a  hope  of  a  hope.  With  all 
of  these  hardship  and  impositions 
wrought  by  sympathy,  the  great  rec- 
ord of  reclamation  is  all  but  marve- 
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THREE 


lous.  It  reaches  more  than  fifty  per 
centum  of  successes.  To  cut  out  the 
record  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
institution's  dealings  with  frail  hu- 
manity, the  percentage  will  approx- 
imate 85  per  cent.  With  the  organ- 
ization now  perfected,  and  with  more 
of  the  necessities  and  equipment  now 
supplied,  a  serious  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation and  taking  of  stock  among  the 
92  boys  now  in  the  institution,  see- 
ing the  progress  and  the  development 
of  a  manliness  and  a  grasping  of 
a  purpose  that  is  manifest  among  the 
student  body,  it  is  hard  to  pick  out 
a  single  boy,  in  whom  we  do  not  see 
a  well  founded  hope  of  a  complete 
success.     Ic  points  that  way. 

But    were    the    institution    never 
able  to  save  more  than  fifty  per  cert 


of  this  drifting  life,  the  innocent 
victims  of  viscious  environment  and 
the  brutal  neglect  of  many  parents, 
it  would  be  a  glorious  accomplish- 
ment. Bat  the  institution  has  been 
doing  better,  far  better.  The  late 
records  promise  from  85  to  ^5  out  of 
a  hundred  set  straight  and  prepared 
to  face  life  seriously  and  well-pre- 
pared. In  this  accomplishment,  as 
servants  of  the  state,  we  feel  that 
the  institution  is  a  hand-maiden  of 
good  society  and  the  church  in  con- 
servation of  life. 

SERVING  THE    STATE. 

The  enrollment  shows  that  over 
sixty  counties  are  now  represented 
in  the  student  body;  and  among  the 
hundred  or  more  applications  on  file 
the   number  of  counties  represented 


would  be  near  one  hundred.  The 
growth  and  development  of  the  in- 
stitution has  been  commensurate 
with  the  means  at  hand.  It  would 
have  been  unwise  to  have  grown  any 
faster,  for  there  are  problems  in 
every  new  effort  and  innovation  that 
require  a  careful  and  discreet  hand- 
ling. There  were  matters  untested, 
there  were  problems  unsolved:  there 
were  doubts  to  be  overcome;  there 
was  an  equipment  to  be  had  that 
requires  a  patient  investigation;  and 
there  were  serious  and  pratical  les- 
sons that  the  management  itself 
needed  to  learn,  and  these  could  on- 
ly be  learned  with  a  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  institution.  The 
state  has  a  property  worth  near  un- 
to   a  hundred    thousand  dollars,  of 


The  Administration  Building 


In  this  building  is  located  the  business  offices,  the  directors'  room,  the  student  reception-room,  visitors'  reception 
room,  the  superintendent's  home  quarters  and  a  number  of  other  rooms,  given  over  to  certain  helpers  in  the  insti- 
tution, and  for  other  purposes  in  carrying  out  the  plans  and  problems  connected  with  the  conservation  of  youth. 
From  this  building  can  be  seen  all  buildings  of   the  institution  and  all  of  the  grounds  under  cultivation. 


FOUR 
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When  Only  Two  Cottages  were  Used. 
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A  scene  when  just  two  cottages  were  in  commission,  which  gives  a  good  view  of  the  character  and  appearance 
of  what  we  call  Cottage  in  making  clear  the  distinction  of  what  is  called  the  Cottage  and  the    Dormitory    svst  'n 

handling  the  proposition.  The  capacity  of  each  cottage  is  thirty  boys.  The  first  floor  is  given  over  to  shower  baths, 
wash  room  etc.  and  for  storage.  The  second  floor  contains  kitchen  dining  room,  recreation  room  and  reading  room. 
The  third  floor  has  large  sleeping  room  tor  the  thirty  boys  of  the  cottage;  private  stairway  for  the  keeper  and  mat- 
ron, three  bed  rooms  and  a  bath  for  use  of  the  officer  in  charge.  The  attic  is  large  and  airy  and  is  used  for  storage 
purposes.  So  while  we  call  these  buildings  cottages,  they  are  in  reality  large,  well-constructed  and  complete  build- 
ings. 


which  no  little  has  been  contributed 
by  generous  friends,  chief  among 
them  the  state  organization  of  The 
King's  Daughters,  who  after  buil- 
ding one  cottage  undertook  the 
erection  of  a  stone  chapel,  which  is 
now  nearing  completion.  The  pub- 
lic, that  part  of  the  public  that  takes 
an  unselfish  view  of  the  agencies  for 
good  and  helpfulness  among  men, 
has  applauded  the  effort  made  in  be- 
half of  the  Jackson  Training  School. 

A   GREATER    CAPACITY 

Is  demanded  from  every  quarter 
of  the  state.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
make  this  increasing  capacity  an  im- 
perative necessity.  While  there 
is  demand  for  a  capacity  double  the 
present  housing  capacity,  it  is  not 
wise  and    economical    to  build  more 


than  one  cottage  during  a  year.  It 
makes  a  safe  growth;  it  furnishes  an 
opportunity  to  the  boys  one-half  of 
each  day  profitable  manual  labor 
and  gives  him  the  other  half  to  de- 
vote to  his  studies.  This  arrange- 
ment keeps  our  work-shop  profitably 
engaged,  and  furnishes  the  very  best 
of  interesting  work  for  the  larger 
boys;  and  here  and  there  are  devel- 
oped a  good  mason  or  a  good  car- 
penter. We  teach  the  honor  of  la- 
bor by  example  and  practice,  and  in 
this  way  the  reward  of  honest  labor 
is  clearly  revealed. 

IT  IS  NOT  A  PRISON. 

You  can't  secure  the  genuine  re- 
formation of  a  boy  by  putting  him 
into  a  prison.  Besides  being  cruel, 
unfair,  it  is  a  mistake.  Our  institu- 
tion is  in  reality  as  well  as  name  an 


industrial  school.  It  does  not  smack 
of  a  prison.  It  has  no  stripes,  no 
guards,  no  chains,  no  guns,  no  fence 
— it  puts  to  practice  in  its  fullest 
sense  the  honor  system.  The  boys 
themselves  regard  it  a  strict  school; 
their  parents  and  the  general  public 
look  upon  it  not  as  a  prison  but  as  a 
school.  The  hunger  for  their  former 
wallow  and  a  home-sickness  for  the 
atmosphere  recently  left  temps  a  few 
to  go  away,  but  they  are  brought 
back.  Who  is  it  that  does  not  hear 
a  call?  It's  a  brave  man,  with  his 
powers  developed,  that  withstands 
this  temptation.  The  boy,  snatched 
from  his  wallow  and  placed  in  an  at- 
mosphere a  stranger  to  his  former 
life,  needs  patience,  needs  to  be 
taught  how  to  resist,  and  can  you 
wonder  that  several    trials   may    be 
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necessary   in    some   cases   to    teach 
him  how  to  stand  and  hew  to  resist? 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  HELPERS 

Now  as  well  as  in  the  past  have 
been  men  and  women  of  high  char- 
acter and  splendid  accomplishments. 
There  are  man  connected  with  the 
institution  and  have  always  been 
who  have  at  times  refused  positions 
or  jobs  that  meant,  in  salary,  twice 
what  the  institution  is  paying  thsm 
or  can  pay.  Their  heart  and  souls 
are  in  the  work — they  have  learned 
to  enjoy  and  to  rejoice  at  the  sight 
of  the  gradual  awakening  taking 
place  in  some  miserable,  neglected 
boy,  stranded,  picked  up  and  placed 
into  an  environment  where  he  en- 
joys and  uses  what,  in  many  instan- 
ces, he  never  had  before— A  Chance. 
The  normal  man,  seeing  a  waif, 
dirty,  filthy,  wicked,  untaught,  wild 
with  liberty  and  freedom,  sinned 
against  in  that  every-body  has  given 
him  a  bad  name  and  most  people 
are  unmindful  of  their  conduct  and 
speech  in  the  presence  of  children 
roaming  the  street,  is  touched  when 
that  waif  suddenly  discovers  himself 
and  comes  into  his  rightful  own. 
And  it  is  this  delightful  sensation 
that  satisfied  the  many  who,  on  small 
pay  or  no  pay  at  all,  are  going  up 
and  down  the  earth  to  better  the 
condition  of  mankind. 

Throwing  out  the  life-line  and 
gathering  up  the  dropped  stitches 
here  and  there,  which  have  baffled 
the  efforts  of  home,  society  and  the 
church,  is  an  engaging  undertaking 
and  the  work  is  worth-while. 

The  story  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School,  its  growth, 
its  service,  its  usefulness  and  its 
hopes,  invulves  material  of  interest 
of  book-size  that  can  not  be  properly 
treated  in  a  publication  of  this  kind. 
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A  Cottage  Sleeping  Room. 


FIVE 


Superintendent  Boger,  having  got- 
ten well  in  hand  all  local  affairs, 
with  an  organization  all  but  perfect 
is  giving  serious  thought  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  better  parole  system.  In 
this  a  more  watchful  care  and  direc- 
tion may  be  given  the  boys  when 
they  first  leave  the  institution  and 
are  learning  to  exercise  an  individu- 
al freedom  and  citizenship. 


This  gives  a  good  view  of  the  sleeping  quarters  in  each  cottage— all  are  alike. 
High  ceiling,  three  sides  open  to  the  outside,  there  being  ten  windows  to  each 
slesping  quarters,  giving  splendid  ventilation.  There  are  thirty  single  enameled_ 
iron  beds,  with  plenty  of  space  between  each.  This  is  reached  from  the  first 
floor,  where  the  shower  bath  and  toilets  are  located,  by  means  of  an  enclosed 
stairway,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  fire-escape. 


View  of  Kitchen. 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  kitchen  in  The  King's  Daughter's  Cottage,  which  is  the 
home  of  thirty  boys  and  the  officer  and  matron  of  the  institution.  Each  of  the 
three  cottages  have  a  similar  kitchen, 


SIX 

THE  SUBMARINES 

C.  C.    Anderson    in    The    Macon    Tele- 
graph. 

The  submarine  has  proved  to  be 
a  veritable  devil  in  this  war.  The 
battleship  is  a  mere  elephant  on  the 
hands  of  the  owner.  It  is  perfectly 
helpless  when  assailed  by  one  of 
these  monsters.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Russian 
fleet  of  battleships  was  destroyed 
by  submarines  in  the  battle  of  the 
sea  of  Japan,  though  the  Japj  have 
not  uttered  one  syllable  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  reasoning.  The 
Russian  fleet  came  through  the 
strait  into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  in  two 
lines,  steaming  parallel  to  esch 
other.  The  Japanese  torpedo  boats 
took  advantage  of  the  formation  at 
once  and,  boldly  steaming  to  the 
front  of  the  fleet,  turned  their  bows 
southward  and  ran  down  between  the 
two  Russian  lines.  They  discharged 
their  torpedoes  right  and  left,  as 
they  progressed,  with  telling  effect. 
The  Russians  were  prevented  from 
returning  the  fire  because  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  injuring  their  own  friends. 
The  Japs  turned  at  the  end  of  the 
columns  and  repeated  the  perfor- 
mance. At  the  end  of  the  battle  the 
Russian  fleet  had  gone  to  the  bottom, 
all  except  six  cruisers,  which  escaped 
to  neutral  ports.  There  were  45  ships 
in  the  fleet.  During  the  engagement 
the  Japanese  battleships  never  got 
nearer  the  Russian  fleet  than  six 
miles.  Torpedoes  did  the  work — 
and,  it  is   believed,  submarines  also. 

The  Confederate  submarines  were 
propelled  by  steam.  Air  was  sup- 
plied by  compression.  The  boat 
could  not  steam  under  water,  but 
ran  with  its  top  deck  "awash"  or 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This 
deck  was  sheeted  with  iron,  to  pre- 
vent destruction  by  the  enemy's  fire. 
There  were  three  of  them  in  Charles- 
ton harbor  in  1863.  They  were  sharp 
at  each  end  and  bulged  largely  at 
the  center,  somewhat  like  a  cigar. 
One  was  being  maneuvered  in  Ashly 
River,  for  exercising  the  crew,  when 
it  touched  bottom.  Its  submergence 
sank  it  in  the  soft  ooze  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  it  could  not  be  extricated 
by  its  own  machinery.  The  crew  of 
nine  men  were  suffocated  before 
other  relief  could  be  had.  A  new 
crew  of  nine  volunteered  ti  man  it 
as  soon  as  it  was  brought  up.  The 
Ironsides  was  disabled  shortly  after- 
ward by  this  same  boat  and  dare- 
devil crew.  It  is  not  known  what 
became  of  the  other  two. 

The  French  and  English  have  about 
75    submarines    each,    and     Russia 
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After  Setting  Out  60,000  Potato  Plants. 


The  thirty  boys  of  one  cottage,  after  rendering  the  service  in  the  setting  out  of 
sixty  thousand  sweet  potato  slips  during  the  season  of  1914. 


The  Day  Before  Opening 


On  January  11th,  1S09,  (he  day  before  the  official  opening  of  The  Jackson 
Training  School,  people  from  all  over  the  state,  in  f  erson  and  in  spirit  were  pres- 
ent and  contributed  what  was  regarded  a  "Shower."  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  useful  articles  were  donated.  They  ranged  from  a  wash-rag  to  a  complete 
room  set.  One  Book  club  contributed  a  large  range;  one  lady  through  friends 
at  Salisbury,  Thomasville,  High  Point,  Charlotte  and  Concord  in  just  two  days 
secured  enough  chairs,  tables,  table  linen,  knives,  forks,  plates  and  dishes  to  com- 
pletely furnish  the  building.  It  was  a  glorious  out-pouring  of  the  blessings  and 
good  wishes  of  hundreds,  who  prayed  for  years  for  the  establishment  of  this 
harbor  of  safety  for  erring  and  wayward  youth.  This  picture  gives  a  view  of 
just  a  little  of  the  results  of  that  shower. 
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Roth  Industrial  Building. 
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This  building  is  the  product  of  a  voluntary  and  generous  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Roth,  twj  most  excellent  people  of 
Elkin,  N.  C,  who  built  it  as  a  loving  memorial  of  their  mothers.  Their  act  is  the  brightest  spot  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion, especially  to  those  who  have  borne  the  burden.  These  good  people  are  natives  of  Pennsylvania  but  for  years  have 
been  North  Carolinians  from  a  wise  judgment  and  choice. 

In  this  building  are  housed  the  wood-working  machinery,  the  printing  office,  where  this  publication  is  produced,  and  for 
the  present,  until  a  better  place  is  secured,  certain  quarters  in  it  are  used  for  the  school  rooms.  In  front  of  the  picture  are 
several  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Roth  and  the  late  Dr.  B.  F.  Dixon,  who  was  present  on  the  dedication  and  who 
was  present  on  the  day  of  the  buildings  dedication  and  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  lend  us  a  helping  hand. 


about  40,  but  they  seem  to  be  usless, 
so  far  as  the  service  they  do.  They 
have  not  one  single  exploit  to  their 
credit.  The  Germans  have  been  active 
in  the  use  of  theirs,  and  twenty 
English  battleships  rest  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  as  a  result  of 
their  daring  and  energy. 

These  submarines  all  run  by  elec- 
tricity or  gasoline,  and  can  go  under 
water  at  any  depth  at  a  speed  of  eight 
or  ten  miles  per  hour.  They  have  a 
tube  that  reaches  to  the  water  sur- 
face when  the  vessel  is  running  sub- 
merged. In  the  top  of  this  tube  is  a 
system  of  mirrows  so  arranged  as  to 
reflect  the  image  of  any  object  on 
surface  of  the  sea  down  a  tube  to  a 
table  in  the  vessel  where  the  watch 
sits.     This  is  called  a  periscope,  and 


it  is  the  sight  of  this  only  that  gives 
warning  to  the'enemy  to  be  attacked. 
Oxygen  is  supplied  by  chemical  ar- 
rangements. The  Germans  have  not 
lost  a  single  ship  yet  from  the  attack 
of  these  terrors. 

Let  England  and  France  hire  a  few 
Yankee  crews  from  the  coast  of  New 
England.  Man  these  submarines  with 
these  Yankees,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  results  disastrous  to  Germans 
will  follow.  They  are  brave,  energetic 
daring,  resourceful.  If  opportunity 
does  not  present  itself,  these  Yankees 
will  make  one,  and  use  it,  too.  The 
Albermarle,  Confederate  ironclad, 
was  sunk  by  these  scamps,  although 
the  sea  was  guarded  by  long  rafts, 
sentinels  and  cannon,  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  to  prevent   this  ,very 


catastrophe.  The  Indianola  and  the 
Star  of  the  West  are  other  cases  in 
point.  Those  vessels  not  sunk  by  the 
Yankees  were  blown  up  by  the  Con- 
federates to  prevent  them  from  do- 
ing so.  If  Farragut  were  living  and 
in  command  of  the  English  fleet, 
not  a  German  ship  nor  the  fortress 
of  Heligoland  would  remain  in  pos- 
session of  its  present  owners  six 
months.  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  can 
bear  testimony  to  this  statement. 


"Look  here!"  said  an  excited  man 
to  a  druggist.  "You  gave  me  mor- 
phine for  quinine  this  morning." 

"Is  that  so?"  replied  the  druggist. 
"Then  you  owe  me  twenty-five 
cents."— -Christian  Register. 
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View  of  Dining  Room. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening 
among  our  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  Elisha 
Neathery. 

The  Sydnor  Pump  and  Well  Co. 
of  Richmond  Va.  are  here  putting- 
down  an  8-inch  deep  well  for  the 
school. 

The  first  prize  for  the  best  care 
of  live  stock  was  awarded  to  Charlie 
Randolph  of  Kinston,  N.  C.  Second 
prise  was  given  to  Walker. 

Hunter  Parker,  Charles  Culliner- 
ford,  and  Gordon  Kimball  have  been 
placed  on  the  printing  office  force 
for  a  try-out.  It  is  hoped  that  each 
of  the  boys  will  make  good  here  as 
they  seem  to  accept  able  additions 
to  the  printing  office  staff. 

Hurrah  for  the  boys  at  the  print- 
ing office!  You  can't  lose  them. 
On  January  the  6th,  they  organized 
a  c'ub  known  as  "The  Franklin 
Club".  Its  purpose  is  to  interest  the 
boys  more  in  their  work  as  printers. 
Meetings  will  be  held  once  a  month 
at  which  time  the  boys  will  discuss 
certain  phases  of  the  printing  busi- 


Where  the  thirty  boys  in  a  cottage  eat.     Each  cottage  has  a  similar  dining  room. 


ness.     All  seem  to  be  very    enthusi- 
astic over  their  work. 

The  Jackson  Training  School 
slaughtered  five  hogs  — the  total 
weight  was  1785.  The  largest  one 
weighed  445  pounds.  The  officers 
and  boys  are  now  feasting  on  spare- 
ribs,  pudding-mush  and  sausage. 
The  Institution  yet  has  23  fine  sboats 
and  some  one  suggests  the  advisabil- 
ity of  killing  one  of  these  to  bring 
the  total  weight  of  fresh  meat  up 
to  1915,  as  a  proper  recognition  of 
the  year  in  which  we  are  living. 

Rain,  rain  almost  every  day.  If 
this  rain  could  have  been  distributed 
through  the  veer,  the  School  farm 
would  have  shown  greater  returns. 
It  is  now  so  muddy  and  wet  that 
very  little  can  de  done  out  of  doors. 
Every  body  here  welcomes  the  few 
bright  sunny  days  that  have  been 
within  the  last  week.  We  do  not 
know  just  how  much  we  appreciate 
the  sun  and  its  life  giving  rays  until 
it  is  obscured  from  view  for  a  few 
days. 

The  well  is  located  on  the  knoll 
across  the  road  from  the  print-shop. 
They  have  gone  down  forty  one  feet 
but  have  not  struck  any  hard  rock 
as  yet.  This  depth  was  made  in  a 
little  over  one  half  day.  It  was  a 
great  surprise  to  every  one  that  they 
were  able  to  go  so  far  without  strik- 
ing    rock   as   the    whole     surface 


of  the  grounds  seems  to  be  under- 
laid with  a  hard  rock.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  well  will  solve  the  water 
problem— once  for  all — for  the 
School. 

Big  Christmas!  Everybody  at  the 
Training  School  had  a  fine  Christ- 
mas— thanks  to  the  goodness  of  the 
King's  Daughters  and  other  thought- 
ful friends  of  the  boys.  The  rainy, 
bad  weather  caused  us  to  spend  the 
first  few  days  in  the  cottages,  but 
the  last  days  were  pretty  and  foot- 
ball games  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  We  enjoyed  our  turkey,  tco. 
We  do  think  that  no  place  has  better 
turkeys  than  the  Training  School. 
Each  cottage  had  a  Christmas  exer- 
cise and  each  building  was  beauti- 
fully decorated  for  the  occasion. 
All  the  boys  performed  their  parts 
well  and  we  think  our  exercises  were 
right  ci editable.  The  last  exercise 
was  held  in  the  Educational  Cottage 
on  Christmas  night.  At  this  time 
medals  were  given  to  the  boy,  in 
primary  and  intermediate  depart- 
ments who  had  made  the  highest 
average  during  the  past  six  months, 
Jayson  Moody  of  Saluda,  N.  C.  was 
awarded  the  medal  in  the  primary 
department,  and  Robert  Lloyd,  of 
Winston-Salem,  in  the  intermediate 
department.  Medals  of  a  similar 
character  for  a  similar  contest  were 
offered  to  boys  again,  which  contest 
will  end  next  June. 
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Two  Views  at  the  Training  School. 
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The  upper  picture  gives  a  small  portion  of  a  school-room,  which  was  fitted  up  on  the  second  story  of  tlr.e  Roth  Industrial 
Building.  It  answered  well  our  purpose  up  to  this  time,  but  the  necessity  of  larger  quarters  and  better  facilities  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. The  institution  has  enjoyed  a  splendid  sympathy  on  the  part  of  many  who  are  familiar  with  our  purpose  and  our  ac- 
complishments, and  it  is  not  a  far-fetched  hope  and  belief  that  at  no  distant  day  a  generous,  loving  soul  will  meet,  in  person, 
this  necessity  which  is  staring  us  in  the  face. 
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OLD  BRICK  CHURCH-THE  OLDEST  IN  AMERICA. 

By  Mrs.  M.  N.  C. 

history  of  the  world  records  nothing 
in  the  affairs  of  nations  to  surpass  it. 


As  I  picture  the  Old  Brick  Church 
in  its  repaired  and  renovated  form, 
situated  in  Isle  of  Wight  County, 
Virginia,  five  miles  from  Smithfield 
and  fifteen  miles  from  Sul  Ik,  in 
Nansemond  County,  my  mind  awells 
in  de?p?st  inerest  upon  the  things 
and  events    of  long    ago  as  revealed 


This  church  bu'lding  from  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolutionary  war 
d  iwn  o  1330  was  used  but  little  and 
was  lett  as  a  prey  to  the  elements, 
but  the  walls  were  constructed  of 
home  made   brick  from  the  best  of 


Old  Brick  Church,  St.  Luke's. 


clay  and  laid  in  mortar  made  of  well- 
burnt  oyster-shell  lime  and  building 
sand  found  near  by,  and  it  was  all  in 
all  so  substantially  constructed  that 
there  need  be  no  wonder  that  it 
should  have  baffled  the  acts  of  van- 
dalism and  stood  for  years  as  a  senti- 
nel telling  to  the  wayfarer  the  story 
of  the  past  and  pointing  to  a  hope  of 
thi  future.  With  its  broad  and  gap- 
ing open  n  -,  wh<  re  o  ce  the  doors 
huif,  its  sheltering  roof 
and  sciong  walls  furnished 
a  welcome  and  safe  place  of 
refuge  to  the  traveller  irom 
an  unexpected  storm,  a  shel- 
ter for  the  wild  beasts  that 
roamed  the  forest  or  a  roost 
for  the  birds  for  more  than 
two  centuries. 

One  of  the  most  lasting 
impressions  of  my  early  life 
was  a  visit  to  this  Old  Brick 
Church,  with  its  graveyard 
fu'l  of  quaint  tomhs,  sur- 
rounded by  venerable  oaks 
of  a  most  heautiful  grove, 
all  of  which  furnished  a 
favorile  trysting  rlcice  for 
lovers,  picric  grcun  s  for 
old  anu  young  a.,u  other 
social  events.  On  the  walls 
within  this  old  church  were 
inscribed  names  in  every 
conceivable  manner  in  every 
available  space  and  as  high 
on  the  wall  as  one  could 
reach  without  the  aid  of    a 


to  me  by  record  and  tradition. 

This  Old  Brick  Church,  as  it  is 
known  wide  and  far,  was  baptised 
"St.  Luke's,"  but  it  is  never  called  by 
that  name  except  in  the  records  of 
the  Episcopal  church.  Frought  with 
the  sweetest  memories  —the  link 
coupling  the  Colonial  days  of  eastern 
Virginia  with  the  20th  century — be- 
ing the  religious  home  of  our  ear- 
liest settlers,  this  church  stands  out 
to-day  as  an  enduring  monument  to 
the  missionary  spirit  and  great 
piety  of  the  early  colonists,  v\  ho  were 
sustained  only  by  the  religion  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  while  they  were 
endevoring  to  plant  their  homes  here 
and  gain  sustenance,  surrounded,  as 
they  were,  by  the  savage  Indian. 

Can  one  doubt  that  John  Smith  and 
his  companions  had  "faith  in  some- 
thing and  enthusiasm  for  some- 
thing," knowing  that  only  three  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  since  Smith  and 
his  little  band  of  English  gentlemen, 
artisans  and  laborers,  landed  and  be- 
gun that  which  made  possible  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Virginia? 
The  influence  of  this  great  historic 
event  has  made  itself  so  felt  that  the 


A   Good  Road. 


This  is  a  section  of  the  National  Highway  that  runs  right  through 
the  Training  School  grounds.  It  was  built  by  the  county  author- 
ities and  at  a  great  expense.  This  particular  section  shows  the 
road  right  at  the  entrance  of  the  institutional  grounds,  and  is  just 
three  miles  and  a  half  south  of  the  centre  of  Concord,  through 
which  city  the  National  Highway  runs. 
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ladder,  and  the  names  were  so  crowd- 
ed that  they  seemed  literally  piled  up- 
on each  other.  Despite  the  fact  that 
this  church  was  established  amidst 
the  hardships  of  planting-  a  settle- 
mentwith  but  few  ministers  and 
these  directed  by  a  Bishop  of  Eng- 
land more  than  three  thousand  miles 
away,  it  prospered  for  a  long  while 
and  met  the  wants  and  needs  of  the 
pioneers.  "Know  ye  not  that  a 
little  'eavei  leaveneth  the  while 
lump,"  f  <x  to-day  this  country  is 
filleil  with  Chiisi'n  churches;  a!so 
the  various  mission  boards,  in  turn, 
are  not  only  d  i,  g  a  great  work 
among  the  Indians  and  the  negroes 
but  ai  e  sent. ing  the  gospel  to  the 
benighted  p'ao  s  of  ttie  earth  and 
giv  n?  light  to  the  heathen. 

The  erect'on  of  this  Old  Brick 
Church  was  begun  in  1632,  though 
the  plans  and  prepai  ations  for  tl  e 
same  ante-dates  this.  The  leading 
spirit  in  its  erection  was  Joseph 
Bridgers,  a  son  of  one  of  the  King's 
council  in  Virginia,  and  this  partic- 
ular building  is  considered  one  of 
the  oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest, 
churches  of  Protestant  faith  standing 
on  American  soil  within  its  original 
walls.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  investigators  that  the  brick 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing were  made  in  and  shipped  from 
England.  It  is  known  that  in  the 
early  days,  stones  and  other  heavy 
articles  were  resorted  to  by  sail  ves- 
sels as  ballast.  But  the  record  seems 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  brick  in 
this  church  were  made  right  on  the 
ground.  The  life  of  this  building  is 
wonderful,  but  this  may  be  easily  un- 
derstood when  we  remember  that  the 
construction  was  of  the  best  materi- 
al and  done  in  workman-like  manner. 
It  has  al  ways  been  under  roof.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  it  has  had  just 
three  different  coverings.  In  1632, 
when  built;  in  1737;  and  in  1838; 
each  time  with  good  cypress  shingles. 
The  Cathedral  at  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  can  boast  of  having  the  old- 
est organization,  but  the  original 
house  was  burned  and  rebuilt  at  a 
date  after  the  erection  of  the  Old 
Brick  Church,  in  Isle  of  Wight  coun- 
ty. 

In  the  year  of  1884  a  severe  storm 
unroofed  a  part  of  this  church  and 
brought  down  a  small  portion  of  the 
east  wall.  In  the  debris  was  found 
two  bricks,  one  in  tact  bearing  the 
figures  1632  clear-cut;  the  other  was 
broken,  showing  clearly  the  figures 
1  and  32,  but  the  figure  6  was  in  the 
line  of  the  break  and  was  thus  ob- 
scured. Strange  as  it  seems  this  rev- 
elation came  in  a  wonderful  way   to 


substantiate  tradition's 
claim  as  to  the  date  of 
erection.  It  was  not 
known,  either  by  record 
or  tradition,  up  to  this 
time  that  the  brick  bore 
the  year  mark,  for  they 
were  covered  and  con- 
cealed by  the  p'aster  al- 
ways in  pei  feet  condition 
until  the  effects  of  this 
storm,  which  revealed  thj 
facts  above  noted. 


Our  First  Pupil. 


The  Lesser  Evil. 

"I  can  give  you  a  cold 
bite,"  said  the  woman. 

Why  not,  warm  it  up? 
asked  the  tramp. 

"There  ain't  any  wood 
sawed." 

"So?  Well,  give  it  to 
me  cold. "--New  York 
Sun. 


Boarder  ---  "Here's  a 
nickel  I  found  in  the 
hash." 

Landlady— "Yes,  I  put 
it  there.  You've  been 
complaining,  I  under 
stand,  about  the  change 
in  your  meals."— Boston 
Transcript. 


Love  in  its    essence 
spiritual  fire.— Ex. 


The  Jackson  Training  School  opened  it?  doors  for 
the  reception  of  pupils  on  January  12th,  1909.  On 
that  day  the  first  pupil  was  received;  he  came  from 
Burlington  Alamance  county.  He  is  today  out  in  life, 
living  a  respectable  and  useful  life,  filling  an  import- 
ant position  and  enjoying  the  full  cenfidence  of  his 
employers  and  the  esteem  of  the  general  public.  It  is 
useless  to  state  his  estimate  of  the  service  of  the  in- 
stitution in  his  behalf. 


The  Infirmary. 


This  pleasing  little  building  was  developed,  by  former  superintendent  Thomp- 
son, out  of  a  commissary  shop  formerly  operated  on  the  grounds.  For  a  while 
Supt.  Thompson  used  it  as  a  residenc e.  Since  then  it  has  been  used  as  home 
for  some  officers  of  the  institution  and  stands  ready  to  be  used  for  what  it  was 
intended  for— an  infirmary— if  occasion  aris  e  s.  Fortune,  however,  has  favored 
the  institution  for  the  past  six  years  in  that  the  amount  of  sickness  has  been  so 
small  and  of  such  a  character  that  it  has  been  only  twice  for  a  very  short  time. 
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WOMAN  WHO  TRIES  LIVING  ON  $6.50  A  WEEK. 

Natalie  de  Bogory,  in  the  New  York  World. 


Can  a  woman  live  on  $6.50  a  week? 

I  tried  to. 

I  found  it  could  not  be  done  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  everything  that 
life  means. 

1  lived  on  it  for  almost  a  month, 
working  in  a  department  store,  ad- 
dressing envelopes,  canvassing,  look- 
ing vainly  for  work  in  the  company  of 
dozens  and  dozens  of  girls,  all  poor, 
all  shabbily  dressed,  all  struggling 
to  live  on  insufficient  wages.  Hun- 
ger, weariness,  and  the  burden  of 
continual  dread  of  the  future  have 
forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
life  on  such  wages  is  impossible. 
Even  mere  existence  cannot  be  drag- 
ged out  on  .so  small  a  sum,  for  the 
body  needs  food,  clothing  wears  out, 
and  there  is  no  margin.  A  decent 
room  is  essential,  for  a  woman  can- 
not keep  her  self-respect  if  compell- 
ed to  live  in  surroundings  permiss- 
ible to  a  man. 


TRAGIC  QUESTIONS  INVOLVED. 

So  grave,  so  tragic  was  the  question 
involved,  that  I  was  forced  to  see 
that  if  the  experiment  was  to  be 
real  and  prove  of  value  in  giving 
others  an  insight  into  the  problems 
facing  the  $6.50  girl  I  should  have 
to  begin  an  entirely  new  page  in  my 
life. 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless  for 
me  to  try  to  find  not  in  an  easy-going 
way,  living  comfortably  in  my  home, 
dressed  in  my  own  clothes.  I  must 
live  under  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  which  confront  a  wo- 
man earning  only  $6.50  as  her  week- 
ly wage.  I  must  wear  the  clothing 
she  would  wear,  in  order  to  judge 
itsinconveniences  and  disadvantages, 
and  I  must  wear  it  constantly. 

SKIRT,    SHIRTWAIST,     UNDERWEAR. 

I  made  a  list  of  the  essentials 
needed.     Then  I  went  to  the  cheap- 


est department  store  and  bought 
the  cheapest  clothing,  comparing  my 
purchases  with  the  list  of  the  arti- 
cles and  prices  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Charlotte  R.  Bangs  in  her  articles 
entitled,  "How  a  Girl  Can  Live  on 
$6.50." 

I  intended  to  do  store  work,  so  I 
decided  to  start  out  with  a  black 
skirt  and  shirtwaist.  The  cheapest 
skirt  I  could  buy  in  the  store  cost 
$1.98.  It  was  woolen,  with  two  pep- 
lums,  and,  except  that  it  was  much 
too  long,  it  fitted  well. 

There  was  no  trouble  in  buying  a 
dull  black  shirtwaist.  It  cost  98  cents. 

Mrs.  Bangs's  list  did  not  provide 
for  any  winter  underwear  I  deci- 
ded to  buy  of  the  very  cheapest.  1 
bought  thin  vests  for  ten  cents  apiece, 
and  as  I  could  not  do  with  less  than 
two,  I  spent  a  total  of  20  cents. 
Stockings  I  found  for  eight  cents  a 
pair.  They  were  coarse  and  ill  made, 
but  quite  serviceable.  I  needed  two 
pairs — sixteen  cents.  I  bought  under- 
wear which  should  have  been  made 
of  wool  instead  of  thick  cotton.  It 
gave  no  heat,  but  it  did  prevent  the 


Small  View  of  Work-Shop. 


This  is  one  section  of  the  wood-working  shop.  The'other  and  larger  machinery,  such  as  rip-saws,  plainers  and  etc,  is  locat- 
ed on  the  ground  floor.  A  competent  man,  who  knows  thoroughly  carpentry  and  cabinet  making,  is  in  charge;  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  progress  of  certain  boys,  who  have  a  liking  for  tools  and  what  they  will  do.  In  our  building  construc- 
tion much'of  the  finishing  lumber,  such  as  frames,  flooring  and  mouldings  are  made  right  in  our  shop,  accomplishing  two 
purposes;  giving  a  training  to  boysandjmaking  the  cost  of„our  buildings  much  lighter  thanjtjotherwise  would  be. 
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TtiE  UPLIFT 
THE  KING'S  DAUGHTER'S  CONVENTION. 


THIRTEEN 


At  this  annual  meeting  the  state  organization  of  The  King's  Daughters  decided  to  make  the  needs  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  the  special  object  of  their  state,  general  work.  They  are  building  now  a  $7,000  chapel  of  stone.  It  is  under  roof 
and  ready  for    the  inside  completion. 


cold  from  chilling  the  body,  and  it 
was  cheap.  For  50  cents  I  secured 
what  was  essential.  Before  I  had  even 
worn  these  garments  in  the  chill 
winds,  I  felt  fairly  convinced  that 
they  would  give  little  warmth— but 
could  a  girl  earning  $6.50  pay  for 
wool? 

I  bought  two  combination  petti- 
coats for  49  cents  each— 98  cents. 
The  muslin  was  very  coarse. 

NIGHTGOWNS,    CORSETS. 

There  were  no  nightgowns  men- 
tioned in  Mrs.  Bangs's  list,  but  as  the 
standard  of  living  was  supposedly 
one  of  comfort,  I  bought  two  at  49 
cents.     Both  were  of  crepe. 

My  next  purchase  was  one  that 
caused  me  much  trouble  and  thought, 
finally  ending  in  a  decision  to  try  an 
experiment.  It  was  that  old  quarrel- 
center  of  the  fashion  dictator  and  the 
doctor— the  corset.  The  cheapest  I 
could  find  cost  49  cents.  The  garment 
was  very  long,  with  numerous  and 
frequent  long  steels,  making  the 
whole  markedly  inflexible  and  hard 
to  sit  down  in.  I  wore  that  corset 
for  one  day,  and  never  again.  I  went 
back  to  that  which  I  was  accustomed 


to  wear,  and  which  cost  me  consider- 
ably more  than  49  cents. 

THE  HAT  PROBLEM. 

According  to  schedule  my  hat  was 
not  to  cost  me  over  $1,  wherefore,  as 
many  girls  can  sew  enough  to  make  a 
velvet  hat  of  their  own,  I  tried  to 
buy  a  hat- frame.  There  was  nothing 
cheaper  than  25  cents  in  the  small 
millinery  stores,  and  I  went  into  six  of 
them.  The  department  stores  had 
nothing  cheaper  than  35  cents.  Since 
I  could  not  afford  anything  costlier 
than  a  10-cent  frame,  I  drifted  final- 
ly into  a  5  and  10  cent  store. 

There  were  just  two  dozen  hat 
frames  left  so  I  had  come  in  time. 
These  remnants  were  of  the  same 
style;  I  had  no  choice  at  all,  but  had 
toi  take  what  there  was.  True,  the 
shapes  were  reduced  to  five  cents, 
but  what  can  life  mean  to  a  woman 
if  she  is  not  e^en  to  have  the  choice 
of  a  becoming  hat? 

I  bought  the  shape,  also  a  funny 
little  ostrich  tip  for  ten  cents. 
There  were  handkerchiefs — three 
for  five  cents— so  I  bought  three; 
and,  knowing  that  most  girls  wear 
small  white  collars   with   the   black 


shirtwaist,     I  bought  a  muslin    one 
for  10  cents. 

The  velvet  for  the  hat  cost  me  69 
cents  lor  the  yard.  The  hat  cost  me 
84  cents,  exclusive  of  the  needle  and 
thread. 

GLOVES    AND  SHOES. 

I  had  no  trouble  in  buying  the 
gloves  for  39  cents.  Mrs.  Bangs's 
list  allowed  59  cents  for  the  gloves, 
which  seemed  to  me  quite  an  unnec- 
essary expense.  It  was  no  use  buy- 
ing cheap  kid,  for,  having  no  muff. 
my  hands  would  be  too  cold.  Silk 
gloves  were  of  no  use,  for  the  same 
reason. 

Shoes!  I  can  still  feel  the  pain  in 
my  feet,  the  intolerable  burning 
sensation  at  the  end  of  that  first  day 
when  I  think  of  those  shoes.  I  know 
how  to  buy,  too.  Next  day  I  put 
on  a  pair  of  soft  athletic  shoes,  for 
which  I  had  paid  only  $3,  but  evi- 
dently the  50  cents  made  a  differ- 
ence, for  1  was  fairly  comfortale  after 
that. 

I  kept  my  own  coat,  for  I  did  not 
dare  take  the  chance  of  catching  a 
severe  cold.  Wearing  the  clothing 
I  had  been  compelled   to   buy   was 
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MR.  CEASAR  CONE. 


A  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Training  School  since  its  final 
organization.  Every  inch  of  cloth  used  in  making  "working  clothes  for  the  boys 
Mr.  Cone  has  voluntarily  furnished  free,  sending  a  thousand  yards  of  denim  at 
a  time. 


dangerous  enough,  being  much  less 
satisfactory  for  winter  wear  than 
that  which  I  had  been  wearing. 

The  whole  outfit  cost  me  $10-13. 
According  to  the  schedule,  most  of 
the  articles  were  supposed  to  last 
me  a  year.  Tne  shirtwaist  was  to 
be  good  for  three  months,  and  the 
skirt,  after  one  year's  wear,  was  to 
become  a  second  best  during  the 
next.  A  new  skirt  every  year 
would  satisfy  all  demands,  according 
to  Mrs.  Bangs. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NECESSITIES. 

But  the  mere  articles  of  clothing 
do  not  cor  statute  all  that  a  human 
being  requires;  there  are  a  number 
of  necessities  besides,  it  is  possible 
to  buy  hair  brushes  for  10  cents, 
but  two  would  be  needed  in  one 
year,  for  these  brushes  do  not  stand 
washing  well.  A  5-cent  comb 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  a  10-cent 
toothbrush,  though  uncomfortable, 
because  the  bristles  would  be  coming 
out  all  the  time,  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  teeth  clean. 
Scissors  for  25  cents  are  imperative; 
also  a  cheap  clock. 

Three  spools    of    thread   and    one 


package  of  cheap  needles  probably 
will  answer  the  demands  for  one 
year,  giving  a  total  of  20  cents.  Hair- 
pins will  cost  15  cents.  Letter-writing 
cannot  be  set  aside  entirely,  so  I 
bought  a  writing  pad    for   10    cents 


and  a  package  of  envelopes  for  5 
cents.  Twenty  2-cent  stamps  for  40 
cents  allows  the  writing  of  nearly 
two  letters  a  month. 

Then  there  are  such  toilet  articles 
as  soap,  tooth  powder,  talcum  pow- 
der, and  cold  cream.  In  one  year, 
with  very  economic  management  and 
no  waste  of  soap,  these  items  can  be 
covered  by  $1.20.  If  the  girl  is  work- 
ing in  a  department  store,  the  pen- 
cils are  an  important  item;  at  a  very 
conservative  reckoning  they  will 
come  to  36  cents — twelve  pencils  at 
3  cents  each.  I  must  add  $2.20  for 
other  necessities,  essential,  as  every 
woman  will  know,  but  difficult  to 
itemize.  The  total  is  $5.85  for  the 
year,  exclusive  of  newspapers,  which 
are  a  form  of  amusement  as  well  as 
the  one  means  by  which  work  can  be 
obtained.     These  cost  $5.72  a  year. 

$11.52  INSTEAD  OF    $5. 

My  list  gives  me  $5.85  for  necessi- 
ties, exclusive  of  car  fares  on  Sun- 
day in  case  there  should  be  a  friend 
to  see.  Not  a  nickel  is  allowed  for 
a  moving  picture  show.  Just  work, 
sleep,  and  food.  No  amusements  at 
all  provided  for,  and  if  the  paper  is 
added  the  total  is  $11.52,  whereas 
Mrs.  Bangs  dismissed  all  these  items 
by  calling  them  "extras  and  amuse- 
ments, $5." 

So  clothed  in  an  outfit  of  which 
the  garments  I  stood  in  cost  $8.03 
when  complete,  with  the  exception 
of  my  coat,  which  I  already  had,  I 
started  out  to  look  for  work  nine 
days  before  Christmas. 


Science  when  well  digested  is 
nothing  but  good  sense  and  reason. 
— Stanislaus. 
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A  LESSON  FROM  GERMANY, 


By  Prof.  D.  D.  Wallace,  Ph.  D.,  of  Wofford  College. 


Amid  the  volumes  of  comment, 
philosophizing  and  prophecy,  which 
flow  from  the  press  regarding-  the 
great  war,  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  very  important  neglected  con- 
sideration. This  has  to  do  with  the 
effect  so  -freely  predicted  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  first  days  of  outraged 
feeling  as  to  the  war's  preparing 
the  crumbling  of  aristocracy,  the 
crashing  of  thrones,  and  the  seizing 
of  government  by  the  people,  who 
were  no  longer  to  tolerate  being 
sent  to  the  shambles  for  the  sake  of 
dynastic  ambitions.  But  the  united 
enthusiasm  of  the  supposed  dumb, 
driven  cattle  of  Germany,  so  gener- 
ally considered   the    chief    offender, 


has  hushed  these  reflections.  Wheth- 
er Germany  beats  or  is  beaten,  she 
has  demonstrated  to  the  world  the 
marvelous  efficiency  attainable  by  a 
scientific,  autocratic,  patriotic  gov- 
erning class.  What  nation  in  the 
wot  Id  could  have  survived  the  at- 
tack of  the  enemies  whom  Germany 
has  not  only  withstood,  but  whom 
she  has  literally  terrified,  and  into 
the  heart  of  whose  country  she  has 
forced  the  war?  She  will  probably 
be  beaten;  any  other  nation  would 
have  been  well-nigh  annihilated. 

Hence  we  calculate  upon  the  im- 
pulse towards  democracy,  let  us  re- 
member that  statesmen  and  people 
alike  have    received    the    most    im- 


PiFTEEN 

pressive  lesson  in  history  that  is  not 
the  best  government  which  governs 
least,  and  that  authority  and  efficien- 
cy have  a  part  in  national  greatness 
as  well  as  the  thing  we  call  democra- 
cy; much  the  more  so  if  a  nation 
must  live  in  perpetual  preparation 
for  war. 

These  same  considerations  may  be 
applied  to  Germany's  economic  devel- 
opment. Her  achievements  in  this 
regard  are  probably  the  most  won- 
derful in  history.  During  the  short 
span  of  a  single  generation,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  small  country,  a  little 
over  three-fourths  the  size  of  Texas, 
and  by  nature  by  no  means  rich, 
have  successfully  grappled  with  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  economics 
and  made  themselves  the  most  dan- 
gerous competitor   of  England    and 


Plat  of  The  300  Acre  Property. 
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THE  STQUFWRLl.  JAO- SO-i 


When  the  Board  of  Trustees  asked  for  donation  of  a  site,  in  September  1907,  under  the  direction  of  a  legislative  require- 
ment placing  the  institution  at  least  three  miles  from  a  carporated  town,  a  number  of  offers  were  made  for  a  price  that  ran- 
ged from  two  thonsand  dollars  to  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  The  management  never  contemplated  paying  anything  for  a 
site.  The  matter  was  presented  to  certain  substantial  citizens  of  Concord,  with  the  result  that  practically  ten  thousand  dollars 
was  quickly  raised  for  the  purchase  of  this  site.  The  Board  accepted  the  offer.  The  property  consists  of  three  hundred 
acres  of  land,  which  for  one-half  mile  folic,  s  the  Southern  nilroad.  The  tu'lding  plat  is  one  of  the  highest  points  between 
Salisbury  and  Charlotte.  Trains  have  been  traced  as  they  left  Charlotte,  sevente  an  miles  distant,  by  the  smoke  during  day 
and  the  headlight  at  night.  A  healthier  spot  is  nowhere  to  be  found;  this  is  forcibly  demonstrated  by  the  smallness  of  doc- 
tors' bill. 
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A    Modern      Barn. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  best  barn  in  Western  North  Corolina.  Its  arrangement  and  the  manner  of  its  construction  make  it  a 
most  splendid  building  of  the  kind.  It  was  made  possible  by  the  very  liberal  donation  of  one  thousand  dollars  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  of    Winston-Salem. 


America  in  every  market  of  the 
world. 

What  is  of  deeper  significance, 
they  have  done  this  without  paying 
the  awful  price  in  female  and  child 
labor  anemic  factory  populations, 
vast  city  slums,  extensive  pauperism, 
and  reduced  national  vitality  which 
have  been  the  plentiful  by-products 
of  the  industrial  development  and 
the  multiplication  of  millionaires  in 
England  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
United  States.  In  no  country  have 
the  material  interests  of  all  classes 
of  the  people  been  so  carefully 
studied  and  conserved  by  the  govern- 
ment. This  has  been  largely  with  a 
selfish  motive,  it  is  true,  since  the 
rulers  realize  that  strong  men  make 
better  fighters  than  weak  ones  and 
that  healthy  and  vigorous  women 
become  the  mothers  of  better  sol- 
diers than  do  women  of  broken  down 
constitutions.  None  the  less,  the 
result  has  been  the  best  fed,  the 
most  securely  clothed  and  housed, 
and  the  most  robust  race  of  men  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  if  not  upon 
the  average  of  the  whole  nation,  in 
the  entire  world. 

These  considerations  have  no  bear- 


ing on  the  causes  of  the  war  or  the 
blame  or  justification  resting  at  the 
door  of  any  contestant.  They  sim- 
ply emphasize  the  power  for  attain- 
ing results  which  are  to  be  found  in 
widespread  education  among  the 
people  at  large,  the  highest  and 
most  painstaking  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  every  task, 
and  patriotic  leadership  by  an  upper 
class  which  enjoys  a  large  degree  of 
authority  and  control  in  both  govern- 
ment and  industry. 

Germany  has  probably  gone  so 
far  in  applying  these  principles  that 
she  has  sacrificed  other  qualities  of 
at  least  equal  value.  The  motto 
of  the  Greeks,  "measure  in  all 
things,"  is  still  a  needed  warning. 
Toward  the  United  States  it  has  a 
different  application  from  that 
which  it  has  towards  Germany. 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  the  Teuton 
on  the  relations  of  democracy  ver- 
sus efficiency. 

If  all  the  nations  would  learn 
that  lesson  and  apply  it  to  those 
activities  which  make  for  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  men,  what  a 
forward  shove   it    would   give   the 


world! — Southern 
vocate. 


Christain      Ad- 


Mixing  Heart  With  Brain. 

It  is  a  pretty  good  scheme  to  mix 
a  little  heart  with  your  brains.  Once 
there  was  a  man  all  brain  and  no 
heart.  He  never  let  up  on  anybody  or 
anything.  He  claimed  he  could  buy 
loyalty.  One  day  his  foot  slipped. 
Before  his  back  hit  the  sidewalk  a 
dozen  men  jumped  on  him;  none  of 
his  purchased  loyalty  interfered. 

We  know  another  man  who  is  not 
particularly  intelligent  or  forceful, 
but  he  knew  all  about  it  when  his 
cashier's  wife  almost  died  with  her 
first  baby,  and  he  personally  arranged 
for  night  instruction  for  his  office 
boy.  People  who  talk  with  him  do  not 
see  how  such  a  "weak  sister"  holds  a 
big  business  together.  The  competi- 
tor who  tries  to  hire  his  help  away 
from  him  has  an  inkling. — Current 
Opinion. 


The  Bible  is  a  book  of  faith,  and  a 
book  of  doctrine,  and  a  book  of  re- 
ligion, and  a  book  of  morals,  of  es- 
pecial revelation  from  God. — Daniel 
Webster. 
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Pure  Lithia 

Water! 

If  Ycu  Need 

Pure  and 

Uncontaminated 

Lithia 

Water 

Write  to 

The 

Lincoln 

Lithia 

Water 

Company 

Lincolnton,  N.  C, 

For  Prices 

and  Information. 
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The    Southern     Railway    Co. 

The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 

THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPUFL  AND 

PROGRESSIVE  POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  theUnited  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment ot  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  make  its  policies  as  helpful  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  people 
of  that  Section. 

Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co- 
operates with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  desirable  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity,  live  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  its 
lines  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agricultural  education. 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily  the  Company  has  appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  co-operation. 

All  of  the  co-operative  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to  all  persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land    and   Industrial  Agent 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Look  Ahead. 

It  is  always  Well  to  look  beyond  the  dark  clouds 
and  anticipate  the  flower  and  the  fruit  that  will  follow 
the  showers.  We  would  always  he  wretched  if  we 
would  lije  only  in  the  present.  Our  brightest  time  is 
yd  to  come.  Anticipation  is  far  better  than  to  lament 
over  what  is,  or  what  has  happened. 


Published  Monthly  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School. 

Concord  N.  C. 
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A  HINT. 


Any  man  or  woman,  who  feels  an  interest  in 
unfortunate  youth,  and  can  spare  a  day  from 
pressing  duties,  can  go  out  in  the  average  town 
and  secure  without  trouble  at  least  twenty  five 
subscribers  for  THE  UPLIFT. 

The  purpose  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
telling  of  an  interesting  and  engaging  story — that 
of  the  conservation  of  youth,  life. 

The  results  of  your  efforts  strengthens  us — 
gives  us  the  sinews  for  development  and  en- 
largements. 

ONE  MAN    WITH    BUT    LITTLE    EFFORT 

SENT  IN  23  SUBSCRIBERS  FROM 

STATESVILLE. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

By  circumstances  unavoidable, 
and  these  circumstances  in  no  wise 
arising  at  the  institution,  this  issue 
is  delayed.  None  regret  it  more  than 
the  manager  and  his  interesting  class 
in  the  print-shop  of  the    institution. 


In  this  issue  we  give  considerable 
space  to  a  part  of  Superintendent 
Boger's  annual  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  It  is  well  worth  a  perusal. 
At  this  time,  more  than  three  months 
afterwards,  the  number  of  counties 
represented  in  the  student  body  has 
materially  increased,  and  if  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  institution  warranted  it 
the  whole  state  by  counties  would 
now  be  represented  in  the  student 
body  save  six  counties. 


NOW  FAMOUS. 

Just  as  innocently  and  without  the 
slightest  premeditation  or  effort  on 
his  part,  ex- Judge  J.  Crawford  Biggs 
h  to-day  the  most  famous  man  in  all 
North  Carolina.  It  is  given  to  but 
few  men,  if  any  more  than  one,  to 
very  politely  decline  a  $7,500  j  jb 
voluntarily  tendered.  Judge  Biggs 
had  the  opportunity  of  accepting 
such  a  position  in  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  National  government, 
but  he  preferred  to  live  in  North 
Carolina  and  date  his  letters  and 
instruments  of  writing  from  the 
city  of  Raleigh. 

Let  the  authorities  at  Washington 
try  that  stunt  in  some  other  North 
Carolina  town  and  see  how  quickly 
Judge  Biggs  will  have  company. 

There  has  come  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  S. 
Burgwyn,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School,  and  a  better  and  more  help- 
ful friend  no  institution  ever  enjoy- 
ed, another  great  sorrow:  On  the 
27th  of  this  month,  her  brother  Mr. 
R.  A.  Dunlop,  of  Richmond,  died 
after  a    very  brief  illness.     He  was 


for  years  the  efficient  and  vigilant 
secretary  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Rich- 
mond papers  reflecting  the  great 
regard  in  which  the  people  generally 
held  this  valuable  man,  noted  at 
length  editorially  the  loss  Richmond 
sustained  by  the  death  of  him,  whom 
they  affectionately  called  "Dick" 
Dunlop.  Just  a  few  days  before 
this  Mrs.  Burgwyn  with  her  brother 
joined  the  representatives  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School  when  they 
were  given  a  hearing  by  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  Raleigh.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  boys  here  know  Mrs. 
Burgwyn  personally,  because  she 
often  vioits  us,  and  they  are  touch- 
ed by  this  new  sorrow  that  has  come 
to  this  noble  women,  whose  faithful- 
ness and  earnestness  in  our  behalf 
is  an  inspiration. 


whom  may  be  referred  any  knotty 
problem  arising  in  the  construction 
or  laying  out  of  any  highway.  It  is 
an  important  commission  in  the  life 
of  the  state. 


HIGHWAY  COMMISSION. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  strug- 
gle for  the  establishment  of  a  High- 
way Commission  for  North  Carolina. 
As  long  as  counties  and  townships 
persist  in  voting  large  sums  of  money, 
the  payment  of  which  must  neces- 
sarily fall  upon  coming  generations, 
it  is  most  important  that  this  money 
be  wisely  spent.  It  is  well  to  have 
a  capable  and  wise  body  to  appeal 
to  for  counsel  rnd  help.  Col.  Ben- 
nehan  Cameron  ,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Durham,  enjoys  the 
honor  of  fathering  the  measure  that 
finally  became  law.  It  is  an  honor, 
pure  and  simple,  which  this  good, 
earnest  man  rightfully  enjoys  after 
his  successful  fight.  Governor  Craig, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
named  the  commission.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable selection:  Profs.  Stacey  and 
Riddick,  Dr.  Pratt,  Hons.  Gallatin 
Roberts,  of  Asheville,  and  Bennehan 
Cameron,  of  Durham.  By  the  act 
Gov.  Craig  is  ex-officio  chairman  of 
the  Commission.  This  commission 
will  select   a    capable  engineer,    to 


BONDS 

If  some  one  had  the  time  and 
enough  curiosity  to  undertake  the 
job,  there  could  be  unfolded  to  sight 
&  matter  that  would  astound  the 
thinking  public. 

The  General  Assemblies  of  1913  and 
1915  passed  one  bond  bill  after  an- 
other. Over  half  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced is  roughly  estimated  to  have 
been  measures  giving  certain  cities, 
townships  and  counties  the  privilege 
of  issuing  bonds.  Granting  that  all 
the  measures  became  effective  either 
by  legislative  power  or  by  a  vote 
of  the  people,  the  total  amount  of 
these  bonds  would  approximate  an 
amount  that  would  be  staggering. 
Do  you  suppose  that  the  amount 
of  the  bonds  plus  other  bonds  al- 
ready issued  and  such  floating  in- 
debtedness in  existence  at  the  time 
would  approximate  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property  for  taxes  in  these  several 
cities,  townships  and  counties? 

We  are  certainly  in  an  era  of  bond- 
mania.  There  is  a  necessity  and  a 
wisdom  for  issuing  bonds,  but  have 
we  not  gotten  into  a  too  faster  speed. 
Any  indetedness,  of  any  kind,  is  en- 
tirely safe  and  justifiable,  if  there 
be  something  of  real  value,  lasting 
and  substantial,  to  represent  it;  but 
to  issue  bonds  to  make  tongue  and 
buckle  to  meet  or  to  put  into  a  rat- 
hole,  at  the  behest  of  impracticable 
and  visionary  men,  is  a  serious  piece 
of  business  that  will  rise  up  to  har- 
rass  us    and  ours  in  years  to  come. 


DAVIDSON  COUNTY. 

Davidson  county,  North  Carolina, 
is  half-way  between  Mecklenburg 
and  Guilford  counties.     It  is  on  the 
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main  line  of  the  Southern  railway; 
it  is  crossed  also  by  the  South-bound 
railway.  Its  county-seat  is  Lexing- 
ton, and  using  this  town  as  a  date 
line  there  goes  out  the  very  finest 
road  publication  in  the  United  States 
— there  is  not  a  single  equal.  Its 
editor  and  manager,  Mr.  H.  B.  Var- 
ner,  has  had  to  bear  in  silence  and 
otherwise  from  his  friends  wherever 
met  some  pretty  hard  taunts,  chief 
among  them  is  the  question:  "Why 
is  it  that  the  best  road  journal  in 
America  has  its  home  in  the  county 
that  has  the  worst  roads  in  the 
world?" 

The  people  in  that  county,  by  aw- 
ful majorities,  refuse  to  vote  bonds 
for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
highways.  The  representative  of  that 
county  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
1915  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
creating  a  road  commission  and  giv- 
ing it  the  power  to  issue  $300,000 
worth  of  bonds  without  a  submission 
of  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the 
people.  Things  began  doing,  then 
an  indignation  meeting  was  held, 
and  some  mighty  sorry  stuff  was 
turned  loose  by  folks  from  whom 
one  might  expect  something  more 
discreet.  If  the  legislative  act  was 
a  wrong  act,  then  another  in  which 
incendiary  (if  the  reports  be  true) 
utterances  were  indulged  in  is  not 
justifiable. 

It  takes  a  mighty  severe  dose 
sometimes  to  get  things  started,  in 
some  communities,  and  in  later  years 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Davidson  county  may  regard  and 
teach  their  children  to  regard  Rep- 
resentative Leonard  a  Hero. 


GETTING  A  LINE  ON  BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  is 
copied  an  editorial  from  the  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer  under  the  title  of 
"Protection  in  business  education." 
It  gives  an  account  of  how,  by  legis- 
lation, it  is  sought  to  have  only  qual- 
ified people  in  charge  of  business 
schools. 

Stand  and  watch  for  the  noon 
dismissal  of  the  pupils  at  most  any 
average  Business  Colleges,  one  won- 


ders and  wonders  just  how  many  of 
the  earnest  young  folks  have  decided 
wisely.  We  have  seen  so  many  sten- 
ographers that  lacked  a  proper  Eng- 
lish education  as  to  render  their  work 
unsatisfactory  and  their  new  calling 
therefore  a  disappointment  to  them. 

It  is  but  human  for  one  to  desire 
to  better  his  condition  and  place  his 
work  into  a  pleasant  environment, 
and  the  agents  and  advertisements 
of  the  average  business  college  pic- 
ture the  future  in  such  a  fascinating 
way  that  many  are  induced  to  take 
the  so-called  business  course,  thereby 
hoping  to  improve  their  surround- 
ings. In  many  instances  the  real  ed- 
ucation of  the  young  person  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  good  in  a  clerical 
way,  even  with  the  business  instruc- 
tions offered. 

Some  of  these  days,  when  the 
state  comes  into  its  own,  all  of  the 
graded  schools  and  the  high  schools 
will  give  a  business  course,  including 
stenography,  to  all  these  pupils  who 
are  in  other  respects  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate and  use  a  business  education. 

The  fact  that  a  great  majority  of 
those  who  do  go  through  a  business 
college  do  not  secure  the  jobs  their 
fancy  pictures  for  them,  clearly  de- 
monstrates a  lack  of  proficiency  or 
there  was  a  lack  of  former  prepar- 
ation as  a  basis  for  the  special  train- 
ing or  there  is  not  a  demand  for  one- 
half  of  them. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  new  law  will 
work  some  good. 


A  Boy  With  a  Purpose. 

Choose  a  career,  and  labor  on  it  un- 
dismayed, unflinchingly,  and  success 
comes— or,  rather,  you  will  come  to 
it.  Nothing  illustrates  this  truth 
better  than  the  life  of  the  famous, 
explorer,  Dr.  Schliemann. 

Years  ago  a  German  father  read 
to  his  boy  a  translation  of  Homers' 
story  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the 
lad  made  up  his  minds  to  find  the 
ruins  of  that  ancient  city.  Troy  had 
perished  three  thousand  years  ago  — 
if,  indeed,  it  ever  existed  at  all. 
But  said  the  little  German,  I  will 
find  it.  Though  a  poor  lad,  slaving 
at  work  until  bed-time  he  procured 
books  and  taught  himself  six  or 
seven  languages. 

He  pushed  on  and  proposed   until, 


as  merchant,  he  made  a  fortune. 
Every  step  of  his  study  and  money- 
making  was  taken  with  the  aim  of 
fulfilling  the  vow  of  his  boyhood. 
In  due  time  he  started  east-ward 
with  a  company  of  laborers,  and  for 
long,  long  years  pursued  his  search. 
At  last  he  found  Troy.  His  dis- 
covery was  a  sensation  through  all 
Europe. 

A  short  time  ago  the  treasures  of 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  dug  out  of 
the  palace  of  the  Trojan  king  were 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington. 

For  three  thousand  years  the 
burned  ruins  of  that  city  had  lain 
covered  with  sand,  and  by  many  it 
was  regarded  only  as  the  fabled 
creation  of  poetry,  but  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann, at  his  own  stinted  expense 
and  by  his  own  amazing  enterprise, 
proved  the  discovery  to  thewoild. 

Think  of  it.  A  poor  lad,  learning 
languages,  making  money,  spending 
seven  years  or  more  in  far-  away  des- 
erts, sustained  through  a  lifetime  by 
one  fixed  resolution.  He  vowed  in 
boyhood  that  he  would  find  Troy  and 
he  did  find  it.  This  German  lad  had 
said,  "put  down  my  name,"  and 
when  life  was  far  spent  he  succeed- 
ed in  winning  his  way  into  the  Tem- 
ple of  Fame. — Educational  Independ- 
ent. 


Properly    Marked. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  afternoon, 
and  a  good -sized  crowd  of  people 
stood  on  the  street  corner  waiting 
for  a  car  to  carry  them  to  the  park. 
The  car  presently  came  and  it  had 
on  but  two  or  three  passengers. 
The  waiting  people  thought  it  looked 
like  the  car  they  should  take,  but 
not  one  of  them  made  a  move  to 
get  on.  A  policeman  seeing  the 
difficulty,  stepped  in  front  of  the 
car  and  said  to  the  motorman,  "You 
forgot  to  turn  the  sign-board  on 
your  car."  The  fact  of  the  matter 
was  the  motorman  had  run  his  car 
seven  miles  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  which  the  board  said  he  was 
going.  When  the  board  was  turned 
inside  out  the  car  was  soon  filled 
with  passengers. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  lead 
many  people  into  the  kingdom  with 
us  unless  they  can  see  clearly  that 
we  are  going  in  that  direction. 
Some  persons  are  presumably  on 
the  right  side  and  they  profess  the 
Christian  faith,  but  there  are  very 
few  signs  of  it.  We  may  be  con- 
vinced that  we  are  going  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  see  to  it  that  the  evidence  is  so 
convincing  that  others  can  not  be 
mistaken. — Young  Folks. 
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Made  by  Superintendent  Boger,  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  to  the  Trustees  and  Governor  Craig, 


Among  other  matters  Superinten- 
dent Boger  reported  in  his  annual 
report  for  the  years  work  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School  ending  Nov. 
30th,  1914,  we  copy  the  following, 
as  of  general  interest  to  the  public:-  - 

There  were  62  boys  at  the  School 
on  Dec.  1st,  1913.  There  have  been 
added  during  the  year  40  boys,  or 
102  has  been  the  total  enrollment 
during  the  year.  Fifteen  boys  have 
been  honorably  paroled,  one  allowed 
to  return  to  his  home  on  Doctor's 
Certificate,  two  were  dishonorably 
discharged,  and  one  escaped  who  has 
never  been  returned  to  the   School. 

There  are  now  on  roll  at  the  School 
eighty-seven  boys.  We  are  waiting 
the  arrival  of  several  boys  whose  ap- 
plications have  been  filed  and  ap- 
proved. When  these  arrive  the  School 
will  be  filled  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

The  character  of  the  boys  now  on 
roll  seems  to  be  far  superior,  as  a 
class,  to  any  boys  that  have  ever  been 
at  the  School.  The  officers  of  the 
law  are  learning  to  regard  the  age 
limit  that  is  placed  on  boys  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  School;  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  boys  now  here  is  large- 
ly accounted  for  in  this  way.  Former- 
ly the  courts  sometimes  sent  boys 
who  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  the  School  was  not  able  to  do 
much  with  many  of  them.  They  had 
bad  influence  over  the  whole  School 
by  their  examples  in  criminal  disor- 
derliness  that  had  already  found  firm 
lodgment  in  their  make-up. 

HEALTH. 

There  has  been  practically  no  sick- 
ness at  the  School  during  the  year. 
A  doctor  has  not  been  called  except 
in  a  case  of  tonsilitis  and  a  sprained 
and  broken  arm.  The  health  con- 
ditions are  wonderfully  good. 

THE  SCHOOL  SERVES  A  LARGE  PORTION 
OF  THE  STATE. 

The  School  is  serving  in  a  limited 
way  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  boys 
enrolled  have  been  sent  from  the 
following  counties. 


Mecklenburg    19 

Guilford    16 

Forsyth     15 

Durham    __  7 

New  Hanover    . ._  7 

Cabarrus 7 

Iredell 6 

Davidson    5 

Sampson   5 

Rowan 5 

Polk 4 

Pasquotank 4 

Burke    4 

McDowell     ...  4 

Cumberland   3 

Nash   3 

Wilkes    3 

Union    3 

Anson    3 

Alamance    3 

Johnson     . 3 

Cleveland    3 

Buncombe    9 

Cherokee    4 

Pitt ___  2 

Catawba  2 

Edgecombe __. 2 

Wilson      2 

Wake    _.  10 

Haywood    2 

Gaston    2 

Harnett     2 

Lenoir 1 

Avery   1 

Beaufort 1 

Henderson    1 

Caldwell   1 

Martin 1 

Yancey 1 

Stanly  1 

Craven 1 

Perquimans   1 

Davie    1 

Franklin 1 

Ashe   1 

Richmond 1 

Alexander.    1 

Randolph  1 

Rutherford     _      1 

Chathanr-  --v 1 

Wautauga 1 

Green   1 


Vance 1 

Halifax 1 

Lee   1 

OFFENSES. 

The  following  are  offenses  for 
which  the  boys  have  been  committed. 

Larceny 115 

Forcible  Trespass    28 

Manslaughter 2 

Assault  With  Deadly  Weapon  __       3 

Vagrancy   11 

Burglary 2 

False  Pretense 2 

Store  Breaking 1 

Trespass 4 

Dynamiting  House 1 

Drunkenness 2 

Rocking  Train 1 

Retailing 1 

Nuisance 1 

Assault  3 

House  Breaking 2 

Receiving 1 

Disturbing  Religious  Worship  _       2 

Violation  of  Curfew  Law 1 

Forgery 1 

Riding  Bicycle  on  Sidewalk 1 

Attempt  at  Arson 1 

Assault  and  Battery 1 

Injury  to  Property 1 

From  the  class  of  offenses  given 
above  one  would  expect  a  rowdy, 
rough,  ungentlemanly  set  of  boys, — 
and  such  they  were  in  the  places  from 
which  they  came, — but  the  method 
of  government  of  the  School  is  such 
that  after  a  few  months'  stay  here  it 
would  be  hard  for  a  visitor  of  a  few 
weeks,  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  rowdy 
and  unpromising  boy.  Manliness  and 
gentlemanly  conduct  toward  one  an- 
other and  to  the  officers  of  the  School 
seem  to  be  the  goal  for  which  the 
boys  strive  and  which  most  of  them 
reach. 

NATIVITY. 

The  boys  are  distributed  with  re- 
ference to  city,  rural,  and  factory 
districts  as  follows. 

From  City 59 

From  Rural   17 

PromFactory 11 


FOUR 

Thirty-nine  of  the  boys  claim  to 
have  had  no  work  at  all  before  com- 
ing to  the  School.  Eleven  were  on 
the  farm,  seven  worked  for  the  tele- 
graph companies,  five  worked  in 
cotton  mills,  eight  were  delivery 
boys,  and  fourteen  were  engaged  in 
various  duties.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
a  passing  notice  to  learn  that  nine- 
teen of  the  boys  here  have  worked 
at  times  as  messenger  boys  for  the 
telegraph  companies. 

LITERARY   TRAINING. 

The  regular  public  school  course, 
up  to  the  eighth  grade,  is  given  by 
competent  and  experienced  instruct- 
ors. We  are  really  proud  of  the 
success  of  the  School  department  of 
the  Institution.  Our  work  here  will 
compare  most  favorably  with  the 
work  done  in  the  best  schools  of  the 
State.  In  addition  to  school  facilities 
the  Institution  has  a  good  library  of 
wholesome  books,  the  boys  them- 
selves have  established  and  maintain 
a  current  magazine  library  of  thirty- 
five  of  the  leading  monthly  and  week- 
ly magazines  of  the  nation.  Debat- 
ing societies  have  been  organized  and 
weekly  debates  are  held  in  each  cot- 
tage; these  have  proven  both  help- 
ful and  interesting. 

MORAL  AND   RELIGIOUS  TRAINING. 

The  boys  are  required  to  attend 
services  at  the  neighboring  churches 
every  Sunday,  exept  the  fifth  Sun- 
day on  which  there  is  no  service  held. 

The  JacksonTraining  School's  Sun- 
day School  is  operated  by  the  officers 
and  matrons  of  the  Institution  and 
is  doing  a  most  successful  work. 
The  precepts  of  the  Holy  Bible  are 
taught,  and  the  doctrines  of  truth, 
honesty  and  righteous  living  are  in- 
stilled into  the  boy's  every  day  life  as 
well  as  in  the  Sunday  exercises. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

Courses  are  given  the  boys  under 
the  direction  of  competent  foremen 
in  the  following  industries:  farming, 
woodworking,  printing,  gardening, 
culinary  woi'k,  poultry  raising,  an- 
imal husbandry,  cobbling,  barter- 
ing, stenography  and  book  keeping. 
Some  very  fine  work  has  been  done 
in  the  wood-working  department  in 
cabinet  making,  most  of  which    has 
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gone  into  the  equipment  of  the  cot- 
tages and  the  Administration  build- 
ing. The  Uplift,  the  monthly  mag- 
azine published  at  the  School,  will 
speak  for  itself  for  the  character  of 
work  done  in  the  printing  depart- 
ment. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

Nj  greater  development  takes 
place  at  the  School  than  the  physical 
development  among  the  boys.  While 
we  have  no  gymnasium,  physical  cul- 
ture exercises  and  military  drills  are 
given  daily. 

PROPERTY  OF   THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  estimated  values  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Institution  are  as  follows: 

Grounds $   12000.00 

Three  cottages,  equipped  _  33000.00 
Admn.  Build.  equipped__  24000.00 
Industrial  building  equipped  7500.00 

Print-shop  fixtures 2000.00 

Barn  and  farming  imple- 
ments        4500.00 

Green-house,  equipped 500.00 

Tool    house      and      other 

houses  on  the  place 500.00 

Horses,  Cattle,  and  Hogs,       2000.00 


Total $86000.00 

The  North  Carolina  branch  of  the 
King's  Daughters'  Society  is  con- 
structing a  chapel  on  the  campus  of 
the  School,  which  will  cost  between 
$5000  and  $7000.  The  chapel  is  a  rock 
veneered  structure  and  is  already  un- 
der roof.  The  King's  Daughters' 
Cottage  and  the  chapel,  now  being 
erected,  prove  to  all  that  the  King's 
Daughters  are  staunch  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  Institution. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  appropriation,  both  for  main- 
tenance and  permanent  improve- 
ments, for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Nov.  30th,  1914  were  encroached 
upon  by  the  expenditures  of  the  pre- 
vious year;  but  the  school  has  man- 
aged by  strict  economy  to  stay  with- 
in the  limit  of  the  appropriation. 

Vouchers  were  drawn  on  the 
funds  as  follows: 

MAINTENANCE 

Clothing,  shoes $433.38 

Farm 396.64 

Cattle,  horses,  hogs 39.00 

Furnishings 100.68 
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Fuel,    lights 1444.75 

Freight,  express,  drayage,  169.39 

Hardware,  repairs 615.82 

Insurance 127.53 

Miscellaneous 518.15 

Laundry 151.5- 

Office   supplies 53.13 

Print-shop  supplies 385.68 

Provender 802.14 

Provisions 3913.41 

Salaries 5929.53 

Sundry  supplies 111.81 

Telephone,  telegraph 56.12 

Transient  services 127.41 

Traveling  expenses,, 84.21 

Wages 1348.30 

Interest 26.25 

School  supplies 58.21 

Total 16891.11 

PERMANENT 

Fixtures 96.74 

Furnishings 73.50 

Note  and  interest 3463.10 

Machinery 408.49 

Repairs 16.83 

Salaries 150.00 

Trancient  services 36.60 

Wages 335.87 

Plumbing 21.00 

Cattle,  horses 265.00 

Hardware 50.00 

Lumber,    rough 13.53 

Lumber,  finished 9.75 

Miscellaneous 450.00 

Print-shop 791.35 

Total $6181.76 

NEEDS    OF  THE   INSTITUTION. 

A  larger  appropriation  by  the  State 
is  essential  to  the  future  progress  of 
the  School.  The  appropriation  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been 
$25000.00  ($18000.00  for  mainten- 
ance and  $7000.00  for  permanent 
improvements.)  The  estimated  aver- 
age attendance  for  the  time  has 
been  sixty-five  boys.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  next  two  years 
will  be  ninety  or  more  boys;  hence 
the  need  of  a  larger  appropriation 
for  maintenance  is  apparent.  And, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  State  in 
capacity,  the  appropriation  for  per- 
manent improvement  will  have  to 
be  greatly  increased. 

The  capacity  of  the  School  allows 
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only  a  small  proportion  of  the  appli- 
cants to  be  admitted.  There  are 
many  deserving  applications  on  file, 
most  of  the  time,  which  the  School 
cannot  admit  because  of  lack  of  room. 
Therefore,  more  dormitories  should 
be  built;  so  as  to  accommodate  a 
greater  number  of  the  urgent  ap- 
peals that  come  to  the  School.  The 
greatest  needs  are  more  dormitories, 
and  an  appropriation  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  larger  inscitution. 

Other  pressing  needs  are,  a  parole 
officer,  electric  lights,  a  laundry,    a 
central  heating    plant  and   kitchen, 
a  school  building  and  a  dairy    barn. 
Respectfully    submitted, 
Chas.  E.  Boger, 
Superintendent. 


from  his  wagon  to  pick  up  a  hoop 
or  a  board  with  a  nail  in  it.  Could 
easily  have  avoided  it  himself,  but 
seemed  to  think  about  the  other 
fellow  coming  behind  him  who 
might  not  see  it  and  have  his  horse 
injured.  Twice  within  a  month  he 
has  notified  me  of  dangerous  places 
in  the  road  somewhere  in  the  city." 
Men  like  this  teamster  need  no 
recommendation.  Employers  are 
ever  on  the  watch  for  them.  Some 
may  be  short-sighted  and  fail  to  ap- 
preciate their  sterling  worth,  but 
where  there  is  one  of  that  stamp, 
there  are  ten  who  have  noted  their 
good  qualities. — Exchange. 


His  Recommendation. 

By  Frederick  E.   Burnham. 

"Wantajobas  driver?"  queried 
the  manager  of  the  City  Coal  Com- 
pany, addressing  a  youug  man  in 
overalls  and  jumper  standing  before 
his  desk. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  is  it  that  you  are  through 
with  the  Wharf  Coal  Company?" 

"They  discharged  me"  because  I 
was  too  slow,"  replied  the  young 
man,  fingering  his  cap  nervously. 

"No  recommendation,  I  suppose?" 
No,  sir. 

"Johnson,  has  Burke  started  yet?" 
asked  the  manager,  turning    to    the 
weigher. 
'No,  sir." 

"Well,  have  him  drive  the  grays. 
Show  this  man  Bess  and  Dan,  and 
send  him  up  to  Tower  Hill  with  the 
two  tons  for  Bradshaw." 

The  weigher  looked  at  the  mana- 
ger in  amazement,  hardly  believing 
his  ears,  for  Bess  and  Dan  were  the 
most  valuable  horses  owned  by  the 
concern,  and  had  cost  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  three  months  previous- 

ly. 

As  the  weigher  and  the  new  man 
left  the  office,  the  manager  turned 
to  a  police  officer  who  had  come  in 
to  leave  an  order  for  coal. 

"That  young  man  is  a  prize,"  he 
said.  "The  most  careful  man  with 
horses  I  ever  saw.  Have  watched 
him  a  number  of  times  when  he  had 
a  heavy  load  on.  Always  trying  to 
favor  his  horses.  Makes  him  a  lit- 
tle slow,  but  you  know  your  horses 
are  safe  with  him." 

"He  is  as  good  as  a  street  inspec- 
tor," said  the  officer.  "I  have  seen 
him  on  several  occasions  get   down 


Guarding  His  Own  Honor. 

A  few  months  ago  a  gentleman 
who  stands  high  in  the  community 
where  he  lives,  stepped  from  a  train, 
on  his  return  from  a  business  trip 
to  the  nearest  city — some  twenty- 
five  miles  distant.  Still  holding  a 
railroad  ticket  in  his  fingers,  he  gave 
it  to  a  young  boy,  a  "newsy"  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  saying:  "Here 
Danny,  this  will  save  you  agocd  dol- 
lar and  quarter  when  next  you  go  up 
to  Springfield.  That  numskull  of  a 
conductor  never  put  in  his  appear- 
ance,- and  it  is  as  good  as  the  hour  1 
bought  it. 

The  boy  looked  embarrassed  at 
first,  and  in  an  uneasy  manner  glan- 
ced from  the  smiling  gentleman  to 
the  bit  of  paper  in  his  hand;  then  he 
asked  timidly:  "But,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
didn't  you  travel  to  Springfield  and 
back  on  it?'' 

"Certainly,"  returned  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, "but  that  didn't  hurt  the 
ticket  in  the  least.  Don't  you  see 
that  it  has  not  a  mark  or  a  scratch 
on  it?" 

"Yes,  but  did  you  not  get  the 
worth  of  your  money  out  of  it?" 
insisted  the  boy. 

"Of  course  I  did,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  do  the 
same,"  Mr.  Reynolds  answered. 
"It  was  no  fault  of  mine  if  the  con- 
ductor did  not  attend  to  business, 
either  on  the  trip  up  or  down  again. 
Passengers  are  not  supposed  to 
risk  their  necks  hunting  up  railroad 
officials,  are  they?" 

"No,"  agreed  Danny  hesitatingly. 

"Then  put  it  in  your  pocket  and 
so  save  fare  the  next  time  you  go 
up  to  see  your  mother,  counseled 
the  gentleman.  "A  good  silver  dollar 
and  a  bright  new  quater  were  paid 
for  it,  and  you  will  just  save  that 
amount  by  using  it  enough,  to  get 
mothar  a  nice  present — something 
that  would  both  please  and  surprise 
her." 


For  a  moment  Danny  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding  but  the  reference 
to  his  mother's  being  pleased  and 
surprised  made  him  draw  his  hand 
back,  "You  are  just  that  much  poor- 
er" returned  Mr.  Reynolds  irritably. 

"As  if  a  big  corporation  like  the 
B.  &  0.  railroad  company  would  ever 
miss  the  insignificant  amount  of  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents." 

"Still,  I  know  it  would  not  be  right 
for  me  to  use  it,"  maintained  Danny 
sturdily;  and  take  the  ticket  he 
would  not. 

Later,  when  Mr.  Reynolds  was  in 
need  of  a  boy  by  whom  large  sums 
of  money  were  to  be  handled,  it  was 
Danny  the  boy  with  the  peculiar 
conscience  that  he  employed,  explain- 
ing to  a  friend  when  he  sent  for 
him:  "A  boy  unwilling  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  railroad  will  not  be  a 
dangerous  chap  to  have  in  charge 
of  an  office  with  piles  of  money  to 
be  guarded." 


Be  Polite  At  Home. 

How  often  do  we  note  people  who 
know  what  true  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness are,  who  are  rough,  uncouth  and 
boorish  to  their  own  in  their  homes. 
Home  is  the  place  where  we  can  best 
learn  the  lessons  of  true  politeness. 
Good  manners  and  courtesy  reflect 
refinement  of  nature  and  are  eviden- 
ces of  real  worth. 

The  home  family  will  not  object  if 
we  practise  politeness  on  them,  and 
there  is  no  better  school  in  which  to 
learn  true  politeness  than  in  the 
school  of  the  home.  There  is  no  one 
who  deserves  polite  and  courteous 
treatment  more  than  our  mother,  and 
none  to  whom  it  is  more  due  than 
our  father.  There  is  no  one  who 
will  appreciate  it  any  more  than  our 
sisters  and  our  brothers. 

Politeness  at  all  times  is  right.  It 
pays,  it  is  the  medium  for  promo- 
tion and  an  aid  to  success  in  life.  Re- 
member always  to  be  polite. — Ex- 
change. 


The  Wife's  Explanation. 

A  German  cobbler  and  his  wife 
had  two  dogs,  a  Saint  Bernard,  six 
months  old,  and  a  fox  terrier,  three 
years  old.  A  friend,  calling  one 
day,  said  to  the  cobbler,  "Those  are 
two  fine  dogs  you  have."  "Yes,"  re- 
plied the  cobbler,  "und  de  funny 
part  of  it  iss  dat  de  biggest  dog  is 
de  littlest  one."  His  wife  (then 
spoke  up  and  explained:  "You 
must  mine  husband  egscuse;  he 
shpeaks  not  very  good  English.  He 
means  de  oldest  dog  is  de  youngest 
one, 
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Old  Brick  Church—Oldest  in  America. 

M.  N.  C. 


By  Mrs 

[Reprinted  in  this  issue  because  of  im- 
portant omissions  in  original  publication. 
In  the  hurry  of  make-up  of  January 
number,  several  paragraphs  were  mis- 
place^] 

As  I  picture  the  Old  Brick  Church 
in  its  repaired  and  renovated  form, 
situated  in  Isle  of  Wight  County, 
Virginia,  live  miles  from  Smithfield 
and  fifteen  miles  from  Suffolk,  in 
Nansemond  County,  my  mind  dwells 
in  deepest  interest  upon  the  things 
and  events  of  long  ago  as  revealed 
to  me  by  record  and  tradition. 

This  Old  Brick  Church,  as  it  is 
known  wide  and  far,  was  baptised 
_"St.  Luke's,"  but  it  is  never  called  by 
that  name  except  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  Episcopal 
church.  Frought  with  the 
sweetest  memories — the  link 
coupling  the  Colonial  days 
of  eastern  Virginia  with  the 
20th  century — being  the  re- 
ligious home  of  our  earliest 
settlers,  this  church  stands 
out  to-day  as  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  missionary 
spirit  and  great  piety  of  the 
early  colonist,  who  were 
sustained  only  by  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
while  they  were  endeavoring 
to  plant  their  homes  here 
and  gain  sustenance,  sur- 
rounded, as  they  were,  by 
the  savage  Indian. 

Can  one  doubt  that  John 
Smith   and    his  companions 
had      "faith    in    something 
and    enthusiasm   for    some- 
thing,"   knowing  that  only 
three  centuries  have  elapsed 
since   Smith    and    his    little 
band  of  English  gentlemen, 
artisans  and  laborers,  landed  and  be- 
gun   that  which    made  possible    the 
great    commonwealth    of    Virginia? 
The  influence    of  this  great  historic 
event  has  made  itself  so  felt  that  the 
history  of  the  world  records  nothing 
in  the  affairs  of  nations  to  surpass  it. 

This  church  building  from  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolutionary  war 
down  to  1S30  was  used  but  little  and 
was  left  i  s  a  prey  to  the  elements. 
but  the  walls  were  constructed  of 
home  made  brick  from  the  best  of 
clay  and  laid  in  mortar  made  of  well- 
burnt  oyster-shell  lime  and  building 
sand  found  near  by,  and  it  was  all  in 
all  so  substantially  constructed  that 
there  need  be  no  wonder  that  it 
should  have  baffled  the  acts  of  van- 
dalism and  stood  for  years  as  a  senti- 
nel telling  to  the  wayfarer  the  story 


of  the  past  and  pointing  to  a  hope  of 
the  future.  With  its  broad  and  gap- 
ing opening,  where  once  the  doors 
hung,  its  sheltering  roof  and  strong 
walls  furnished  a  welcome  and  safe 
place  of  refuge  to  the  traveller  from 
an  unexpected  storm,  a  shelter  for 
the  wild  beast  that  roamed  the  forest 
or  a  roost  for  the  birds  for  more  than 
two  centuries. 

One  of  the  most  lasting  impres- 
sions of  my  early  life  was  a  visit  to 
this  Old  Brick  Church,  with  its  grave- 
yard full  of  quaint  tombs,  surroun- 
ded by  venerable  oaks  of  a  most 
beautiful  grove,    all    of    which  fur- 


filled  with  Christian  churches;  also 
the  various  mission  boards,  in  turn, 
are  not  only  doing  a  great  work 
among  the  Indians  and  the  negroes 
but  are  sending  the  gospel  to  the 
benighted  places  of  the  earth  and 
gi'ing  light  to  the  heathen. 

The  erection  of  this  Old  Brick 
Church  was  begun  in  1632,  though 
the  plans  and  preparations  for  the 
same,  ante-date  this.  The  leading 
spirit  in  its  erection  was  Joseph 
Bridgers,  a  son  of  one  of  the  King's 
council  in  Virginia,  and  this  partic- 
ular building  is  considered  one  of 
the  oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest, 
churches  of  Protestant  faith  stand- 
ing on  American  soil  within  its  orig- 
inal walls.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  investigators  that  the  brick 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 


Old  Brick  Church,  St.  Luke's. 


nished  a  favorite  trysting  place  for 
lovers,  picnic  grounds  for  old  and 
young  and  other  social  events.  On 
the  walls  within  this  old  church 
were  inscribed  names  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner  in  every  available 
space  and  as  high  on  the  wall  as  one 
could  reach  without  the  aid  of  a  lad- 
der, and  the  names  were  so  crowd- 
ed that  they  seemed  literally  piled  up- 
on each  other.  Despite  the  facts  that 
this  church  was  established  amidst 
the  hardships  of  planting  a  settle- 
ment, -with  but  few  ministers  and 
these  directed  by  a  Bishop  of  Eng- 
land more  than  three  thousand  miles 
away,  it  prospered  for  a  long  while 
and  met  the  wants  and  needs  of  the 
pioneers.  "Know  ye  not  that  a 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump,"    for  to-day    this    country  is 


ing  were  made  in  and  shipped  from 
England.  It  is  known  that  in  the 
early  days,  stones  and  other  heavy 
articles  were  resorted  to  by  sail  ves- 
sels as  ballast.  But  the  record  seems 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  brick  in 
this  church  were  made  right  on  the 
ground.  The  life  of  this  building  is 
wonderful,  but  this  may  be  easily 
understood  when  we  remember  that 
the  construction  \vas  of  the  best 
material  and  done  in  workman-like 
manner.  It  has  always  been  under 
roof.  During  all  these  years  it  has 
had  just  three  different  coverings. 
In  1632,  when  built:  in  1737:  and  in 
1837:  each  time  with  good  cypress 
shingles.  The  Cathedral  at  St.  Aug- 
ustine, Florida,  can  boast  of  having 
the  oldest  organization,  but  the 
original  house  was    burned  and    re- 
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built  at  a  date  after  the  erection  of 
the  Old  Brick  Church,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  county. 

In  the  year  of  1884  a  severe  storm 
unroofed  a  part  of  this  church  and 
brought  down  a  small  portion  of  the 
east  wall.  In  the  debris  was  found 
two  bricks,  one  in  tact  bearing  the 
figures  1632  clear-cut,  the  other  was 
broken,  showing  clearly  the  figures 
1  and  32,  but  the  figure  6  was  in  the 
line  of  the  break  and  was  obscured. 
Strange  as  it  seems  this  revelation 
came  in  a  wonderful  way  to  sub- 
stantiate tradition's  claim  as  to  the 
date  of  erection.  It  was  not  known, 
either  by  record  or  tradition,  up  to 
this  time,  that  the  brick  bore  the 
year  mark,  for  they  were  covered 
"and  concealed  by  the  plaster  always 
in  perfect  condition  until  the  effects 
of  this  storm,  which  revealed  the 
facts  above  noted. 

rJhe  restoration  of  this  old  church 
to  a  condition  for  use  and  service 
was  begun  in  1887  by  some  loyal  and 
devout  members  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  It  was  a  big  undertaking 
ani  success  was  won  after  years 
of  difficulty.  Subscriptions  to  the 
fund  for  repairing  and  restoring  it 
came  from  people  in  19  states.  The 
re-dedication  took  place  Nov.  13th 
and  14th  1894. 

THE  OLD  BRICK  CHURCH,   to 
quote  a  local  historian,   "stands  to- 
day   beautiful   within  and  without, 
and    filled  with  memorials  to  those 
connected  with  its  own  history  and 
that  of  the  colony.     Its  stained  glass 
chancel    window,    eighteen  feet  by 
twelve,  made  in  London,  divided  in- 
to twelve  sections,  each  dedicated  to 
some  well  known   character,    prom- 
inent in  church  or  state,    is  a   most 
striking  piece   of    art.     All    of    the 
windows  are  of  stained    glass,    me- 
morials to  those  connected  with  its 
history,     of    beautiful    design.     Its 
carved  altar  and   exquisite  reading 
desk;  its  wine  glass  pulpit    with  its 
broad  steps  and  high  sounding  board; 
its  beautiful  fount,    of    the   purest 
Carara   marble,    made    in  England, 
are  especially  attractive.     The  pews 
are  of  the  original   style,    made    of 
native  heart  pine.     All  these  things 
impress  the  worshipper  with  a  deep 
sense  of  solemnity  when  worshipping 
the  'God  of  our  Fathers',  where  they, 
themselves,  some  hundred  years  ago, 
worshipped;    and   to    the    transient 
visitor,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  interest- 
ing, both  on  account  of  its  own   in- 
trinsic beauty    and  design  and    the 
historic  memories  of  other    and    an- 
cient days  in  the  life  of  our  country 
it  brings  to  his  recollections. 

To-day,    the     Old    Brick    Church 
(St.  Luke's),  built  in  1632    and    en- 
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cased  in  its  original  walls,  doubtless 
the  oldest  church  building  in  the 
United  States  among  the  protestant 
faiths,  is  in  perfect  repair,  and  is 
used  regularly  for  divine  service. 
It  may  be  reached  by  visitors  either 
from  Smithfield  or  Suffolk. 


Fearing  The  Worst. 

One  of  the  worst  habits,  formed 
in  early  life,  is  that  of  borrowing 
trouble,  of  looking  on  the  black  side 
of  things.  It  is  much  easier  to  talk 
down  than  to  talk  up.  We  _  are, 
naturally,  pessimistic,  One  of  the 
best  of  success-helps  is  to  acquire, 
early  in  youth,  a  habit  of  thinking 
the  best,  not  the  worst,  will  happen; 
that  we  are  not  poor,  miserable 
creatures,  hounded  on  every  hand  by 
the  enemies  of  our  life  and  happi- 
ness, but  that  we  were  made  to  be 
happy,  to  be  free  from  harrassing 
cares,  anxieties,  forebodings;  that 
we  were  not  made  to  worry  or  to 
project  black  pictures,  but  to  create 
bright  and  cheerful  ones. 

We  should  no  more  allow  a  discor- 
dant or  a  dark  picture  in  the  mind, 
than  we  would  allow  a  thief  in  our 
home.  We  should  remember  that 
such  thoughts  are  worse  than  thieves, 
because  they  steal  our  comfort,  our 
happiness,  our  contentment.  These 
black  enemies,  these  discordant 
guests,  leave  their  scars  and  stains 
and  slimes  upon  the  house  that  is 
beautiful  within.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  exclude  them  when  they 
once  enter,  but  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  keep  them  out  when  we 
learn  the  secret  of  excluding  them. 
We  should  learn  that  these  en- 
emies have  no  right  to  intrude  them- 
selves upon  our  consciousness.  Treat 
them  as  trespassers,  eject  them  in- 
stantly, and  do  not  allow  them  to 
paint  their  black  images  upon  the 
mind. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  read,  to 
hear,  or  to  see  anything  which  will 
produce  discord  or  disturb  your 
peace  of  mind  and  harmony. 

A  famous  Englishman  said  that  a 
habit  of  looking  on  the  bright  side 
of  life  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  It  is  infinitely  more  than  can 
be  measured  by  pounds,  dollars  or 
cents  for  it  means  peace  of  mind, 
contentment,  happiness,  conscious 
power,  and  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
life.  Everything  has  a  bright  side 
if  we  know  how  to  see  it. — Ex. 
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is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  with 
every  busy  man  of  affairs. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  was  one 
of  the  greatest  financiers,  seems   to 
have  solved  it  successfully.     He  was 
always    at    his    office     promptly    at 
half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  rarely  left  until  five    o'clock   in 
the  evening.     It  has  been  estimated 
that   his  time    was    actually  worth 
twenty  dollars  a  minute,  but  he  val- 
ued it  at  much  more  than  that  him- 
self, and  it  was  difficult    to  get  five 
minutes  with    him    unless    one   had 
very  important  business  to  transact. 
He  did  not   shut   himself  up  in  a 
private  office,  guarded  by  several  sec- 
retaries and  buffets,  as  many  great 
business  men  seem  to  be    obliged  to 
do  in   order  to    protect  themselves. 
He  sat  at  his  desk  in  an  open  room, 
in  which  were  many  other  desks  and 
workers,  where  he  manipulated  enor- 
mous combinations    and   dealt  with 
vast  plans.     Yet  he  was  nearly    al- 
ways accessible  to  those  who  wished 
to  see  him    on   business     purposes, 
but  woe  to  the  man  who  attempted 
to    approach  him    during    business 
hours  without  sufficient  reason.    Mr. 
Morgan  had     a   marvelous   instinct 
for  measuring  men  and  finding     out 
instantly  what  they  wanted.     There 
was    no  beating  about  the  bush  with 
him.     He  struck  for  the  marrow  in- 
stantly, and   thus  saved  much  valu- 
able   time.     He  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be    a    victim  by    that     nu- 
merous class  of  people  who    have  no 
particular  business  of  their  own,  but 
liked  to   "drop  in"    and    waste  the 
precious  minutes  of  a  busy  man. 


Three  Things. 

Three  things  to  do— think,  live, 
and  act, 

Three  things  to  govern— temper, 
tongue  and  conduct. 

Three  things  to  cherish— virtue, 
goodness,  and  honor. 

Three  things  to  hate— cruelty,  ar- 
rogancy,  and  ingratitude. 

Three  things  to  like— cordiality, 
goodness,  and  cheerfulness 

Three  things  to  delight  in— beau- 
ty, frankness,  and  freedom. 

Three  things  to  avoid — idleness, 
loquacity,  and  jesting. 

Three  things  to  cultivate — good 
books,  good  friends,  and  good 
humor. 

Three  things  to  shun — sin,  Satan, 
and  selfishness. — Selected. 


The  Value  Of  Time. 

Successful  men  have  ever  been 
misers  of  their  time.  To  get  rid  of 
time-wasters,  to  keep  them  from 
sapping  that  which  gold  cannot  buy, 


"It  is  good  to  move.     A    snail    is 
better  than  a  barnacle." 


And  the  spring  comes    slowly   up 
this  way.— Coleridge. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening 
among  our  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  Elisha 
Neathery. 

Mr.  P.  W.Shaw,  one  of  our  form- 
er officers  at  the  School,  has  return- 
ed to  continue  his  good  work. 
He  is  liked  by  all  the  boys  and  his 
return  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Boger,  our  Superin- 
tendent, went  to  Ealeigh  to  meet  the 
Legislature.  He  had  a  very  pleasant 
trip  and  enjoyed  himself  very  much 
during  his  stay  there. 

•  Robert  Webb,  one  of  the  boys  here 
at  the  school,  recieved  a  visit  from 
his  father  en  the  21st  of  last  month. 
While  here  he  showed  some  of  the 
smaller  boys  how  to  do  some  "acro- 
batic" stunts  on  the  lawn. 

The  work  forces  have  been  busy 
filling:  up  old  gullies  with  brush  and 
dirt  for  the  past  few  days.  In  time 
to  come  all  the  gullies  and  washouts 
on  the  school's  farm  will  be  filled  and 
we  will  have  some  fine  land  then. 

Our  new  artesian  well  is  going 
down  with  all  possible  speed  now.  It 
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is  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  or 
sixty-five  feet  deep  now.  When 
it  is  finished  it  is  hoped  by  all  that 
the  water  problem  will  be  solved  for 
the  school  in  the  future. 

The  printing  office  force  is  not 
confined  to  setting  type  only.  For 
the  past  two  weeks  they  have  been 
doing  some  work  out  on  the  work 
force.  They  have  sprayed  all  of  the 
fruit  trees  at  the  school  and  we  have 
hopes  of  getting  some  better  fruit 
this  year. 

The  school  has  had  grippe  and 
quite  a  number  of  the  boys  and  offi- 
cers have  suffered  from  its  effects. 
Our  teacher,  Mr.  Isenhour  was 
gripped  the  longest,  be  was  in  bed 
for  over  a  week.  The  boys  all  far- 
ed better.  Three  days  was  the  lon- 
gest time  for  any  of  them. 

Two  accilents  happened  last 
month  among  our  family.  Billy 
Newton  fell  from  a  horse  and  broke 
his  left  arm  just  above  the  elbow 
and  a  heavy  piece  of  iron  fell  on 
Charlie  Randolph's  leg  and  bruised 
it  very  much.  We  are  glad  to  re- 
port that  both  boys  are  out  now  and 
will  soon  be  in  normal  condition 
again. 

Miss  Bessie  Cope,  matron  of  the 
Kings  Daughter's  Cottage,  has  visit- 
ed her  home  in  Worry,  N.  C.  and 
we  are  glad  to  hear  that  she  will  re- 
turn to  the  Training  School  some- 
time in  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
She  is  a  good  and  kind  matron, 
and  is  liked  by  all  the  boys,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  Kings  Daughter's 
Cottage. 

The  new  library  in  the  King's 
Daughters'  Cottage  will  soon  be  open 
to  the  boys.  The  librarian  and  his 
assistant  are  rushing  the  work  for- 
ward with  all  possible  speed  to  get 
it  open  the  coming  week.  There 
are  some  very  fine  books  in  there, 
thanks  to  the  greatness  of  the  King's 
Daughters  who  are  never  failing  in 
their  kindness  to  the  boys  but  always 
increasing  our  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe  them. 

The  Cone  Literary  Society,  of  the 
King's  Daughters'  Cottage  had  its 
usual  election  of  officers  on  the  1st 
of  this  month.  A  very  good  staff  of 
officers  was  elected  this  time.  The 
officers  elected  are  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent &  Reporter,  Elisha  Neathery, 
of  Rocky  Mount.  Vice  President, 
James  Swaney  of  Statesville;  Secre- 
tary, John  William  Sanderford,  of 
Raleigh;  Treasurer,  Lambeth  Suit  of 
Thomasville;  Censor,  Hunter  Parker, 
of  Lillington;  Critic,    Wiley    Lamm, 
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of  Wilson.  Much  progress  is  hoped 
to  be  made  under  this  set  of  new 
officers. 

Baseball!  Baseball!  The  first  game 
of  the  season  was  played  on  Saturday, 
March  13,  with  the  White  Hall  Pub- 
lic School.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
game  and  many  good  plays  were 
made  on  both  sides.  The  star  play 
was  made  by  Harrison  Byrd,  a  Train- 
ing School  boy,  when  a  "fly"  was 
knocked  into  center  field.  He  made 
a  long  run,  catching  the  ball  as  he  fell, 
and  holding  it  up  in  the  air  with  his 
gloved  hand-  The  game  ended  with 
the  score  18  to  0  in  favor  of  the 
Training  School.  All  are  in  good 
spirits  over  winning  the  first  game 
and  take  it  as  a  good  omen  for  the 
oncoming  season. 


Mr.  Boger  received  a  very  nice 
letter  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn 
thanking  us  in  behalf  of  the  King's 
Daughters  for  the  printing  of  their 
Convention  Journal,  but  we  count 
it  as  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
serve  them  in  any  way  within  our 
power. 

The  letter  read: 

"To   the   boys    of    the    Stonewall 
Jackson  Training  School, 
My  dear  Brotheis: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  in  the  be- 
half    of    the    King's    Daughters    of 
North  Carolina,  and  individually,  for 
the  generous  contribution    made    to 
The   King's    Daughters'  Chapel,    by 
Mr.  Boger  and  yourselves,  in   print- 
ing our  Convention  Journal.     It  was 
a    great    pleasure  to  us  to    see    how 
beautifully  the  work  was  done,    and 
a  pride  to  tell  our  friends    that    the 
boys  of  The  Jackson  Training  School 
were  the  workmen.     We  are  glad  to 
know  that  you  have  a  true  man    like 
Mr.  Boger  to  guiie  and    train    you; 
and  you  must  help  him  by  obedience 
and  the  effort  to  make  true  men    of 
yourselves,  and  future  good  citizens 
to  your  state.  Above    all    you  must 
strive  to  be    Christians.   The  King's 
Daughters'  look  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  a  service  of   Praise    and 
Prayer  with  you  in  the  Chapel,  when 
it  is  completed,  and  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  thanksgiving  to  you  and  to  us, 
that  The    King's    Sons,    our   young 
brothers,  at  The  Stonewall    Jackson 
School,  aided  in  building  this  House 
of  Worship.     With  love  to  you    all, 
Affectionately  your  friend, 
Margaret  C.  D.  Burgwyn." 
(Mrs.  W.  H.  S.) 

Can  anything  more  clearly  show 
the  love  that  lies  deep  down  in  this 
noble  woman's  heart  for  the  institu- 
tion and  its  work  than  these  few 
loving  words? 
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A  Lesson  in  Waiting. 

By  Eleanor  I.   Rakestraw. 


Zelda  Carpenter  always  attended 
so  strictly  to  business,  which  was,  in 
her  case,  that  of  waiting  on  table 
and  looking  after  the  boarders  in 
the  Margot  Inn.  An  observer  would 
have  declared  that  she  never  troub- 
led her  head  about  her  lot  in  life, 
which  might  be  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate, as  one  views  it.  Cheerful, 
patient,  attentive,  exquisitely  tidy, 
she  seemed  to  have  not  a  thought 
except  sour  old  Mrs.  Douthett's 
toast  and  tea,  stern  busy  Mr.  Hart: 
well's  meals  on  the  minute— she 
knew  better  than  the  engrossed  mer- 
chant himself  bow  much  time  he 
could  spend  on  a  meal,  and  delayed 
or  rushed  his  courses  accordingly— 
or  what  ea~h  of  the  six  Brown  chil- 
dren, no  two  of  whom  had  similar 
tastes,  must  have  for  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner. 

However,  on  this  particular  eve- 
ning—a rainy,  dreary  evening,  fit  of 
itself  to  depress  one — Zelda  exper- 
ienced a  dejection  which  she  could 
not  overcome  by  her  usual  philosoph- 
ical reasoning.  A  groupe  of  girls, 
looking  as  if  blown  in  from  a  veri- 
table rosebud  garden  of  girls,  with 
their  young  men  attendants— broth- 
ers, cousins,  or  perchance  sweet- 
hearts—had come  in  for  supper. 
Zelda  had  waited  upon  them  with 
her  customary  easy  grace.  She  was 
a  born  waiter;  one  was  scarcely  con- 
cicus  of  her  presence,  so  dexterous- 
ly could  she  fill  glasses,  remove 
plates  and  place  clean  forks.  But 
her  heart  grew  heavy.  The 
girls  were  so  pretty,  so  beautiful- 
ly dressed,  so  merry  over  the  viands, 
so  happy  in  the  society  of  one  an- 
other and  in  the  manly  attentions 
of  their  escorts,  that  her  own  for- 
lornness  rushed  over  her  like  a  flood. 
She,  too,  wanted  to  be  prettily  dress- 
ed— she  had  always  to  wear  white 
linen  frocks  and  white  aprons,  which 
she  made  herself— to  be  noticed  and 
complimented,  to  be  appreciated 
and  admired,  to  be  cared  for,  to  be 
loved. 

"Oh,  I  know  that  I  shouldn't  be 
this  way,"  she  reproached  herself, 
a  tear  splashing  into  one  of  the  emp- 
ty coffee  cups  which  she  was  carry- 
ing out.  "It's  wrong.  You  have 
enough,  Zelda.  Mrs.  Bain  is  kind  in 
her  way.  You  couldn't  expect  her 
to  mother  you  and  make  over  you. 
The  fact  that  she  has  kept  you  this 
long  is  proof  that  your  services 
meet  with  her  approval.  And  what 
would  you  think  if  busy  Mr.    Hart- 


well  should  say  to  you,  every  time 
you  poach  his  eggs  or  broil  his  steak, 
'Why,  how  nice  of  you,  Miss  Zelda! 
How  charming  you  are  in  your  fresh 
dress!'  Can't  you  take  it  for  gran- 
ted that  he  appreciates  your  ser\  ices 
or  he  wouldn't  ask  that  you  prepare 
certain  dishes  for  him,  though  that 
is  not  your  work?  And  folks  expect 
a  waiting  girl  to  be  clean  and  fresh 
always.  Then  there's  Mrs.  Douthett. 
She  never  says  anything  nice  to  any- 
body. Be  thankful  that  she  doesn't 
scold  you  as  she  scolds  poor  Flo.  And 
as  for  being  loved— well,  you're  not 
very  lovable  yourself,  Zelda.  You 
couldn't  expect  people  to  fall  on  your 
neck  and  kiss  you  when  you  don't 
love  them." 

Yet,  despite  this  lecture  to  herself, 
she  could  not  recover  her  usual  cheer- 
ful frame  of  mind,  though  she  con- 
tinued to  smile  from  force  of  habit. 
She  knew  that  if  she  were  to  leave 
that  very  night,  no  one  would  grieve, 
no  one  would  miss  her  services — 
plenty  of  other  girls  could  fill  her 
place  just  as  well— no  one  would  ask, 
"Why,  where's  Miss  Zelda?"  This 
thought  had  been  induced  by  over- 
hearing one  of  the  pretty  girls  tell- 
ing of  the  farewell  parties,  the  God- 
speed gifts,  flowers  and  bonbons  that 
had  been  hers,  precedent  to  her  de- 
parture on  the  morrow  for  a  new 
and  distant  home. 

She  finished  cleaning  away  the 
festive  table  and  started  toward  the 
kitchen  with  a  huge  tray  of  dishes. 
Half  way  across  the  room  her  foot 
slipped.  She  fell,  experiencing  first 
a  sort  of  shock  low  in  her  spine, 
then  nausea.  Things  in  the  bright- 
ly lighted  room  began  to  grow  black. 
The  din  and  clatter  in  the  kitchen 
became  faint  and  fainter.  As  she 
tried  to  rise  she  found  herself  up- 
braiding with  slow  difficulty.  "Now 
you  have  hurt  yourself,  besidesbreak- 
ing  dozens  of  Mrs.  Bain's  best  dishes! 
What  will  you  do?  Think  how  for- 
tunate you  were  a  monent  ago,  and 
yet — "  Mercifully,  unconsciousness 
put  an  end  to  her  self-accusations. 

Hours  later  she  came  to.  She 
was  not  suffering  and  yet  she  knew 
instinctively  that  she  must  lie  quiet; 
that  her  fall  had  been  no  easy  one. 
She  looked  about  her  in  surprise.  At 
first  she  could  not  make  out  where 
she  was.  Then  it  came  to  her  that  she 
was  in  Mrs.  Bain's  pretty  bed-room, 
off  the  living-room.  She  had  always 
liked  this  room  with  its  brass  bed, 
bird's-eye  maple  dresser,  its  old-blue 


rugs  and  blue-bordered  paper.  But 
it  was  not  where  she  should  be. 
Although  she  felt  that  she  must  be 
perfectly  quiet,  she  knew,  too,  that 
she  mustn't  stay  in  Mrs.  Bain's  pret- 
ty guest-chamber. 

Mrs.  Bain  entered,  moving  about 
on  tiptoe.  Her  rather  hard  and 
mercenary  face  bore  a  softened  ex- 
pression as  she  peered  into  Zelda's 
face. 

"You'r  awake,  are  you?  That's 
good!  Now  lie  still.  You've  had  a 
bad  fall.  The  doctor's  in  the  other 
room.  He  says  you  must  be  kept 
quiet  for  several  weeks." 

Zelda  gasped.  "Weeks,  Mrs.  Bain? 
Oh,  I  must  get  up  sooner  than  that!" 

Mrs.  Bain  awkwardly  smoothed 
Zelda's  hair.  "No.  Not  a  day 
sooner  than  the  doctor  says,  child." 

"But  I  cannot  stay  here— here  in 
this  nice  room!" 

"VVhy  not?  I'm  sure  I'm  glad  I 
have  it  to  put  you  in." 

"And,  oh.  the  dishes  I  broke! 
Wert  they    all  broken,  Mrs.  Bain?" 

"Better  the  dishes  than  your 
bones,  dear.  S-h!  Not  a  word 
more!  Everything's  all  right.  We'll 
look  after  you  as  after  the  daughter 
of  the  house — as  indeed  we  all  consid- 
er you." 

Zelda's  heart  suddenly  became 
light  despite  Mrs.  Bain's  ominous 
words.  A  daughter  of  the  house! 
Could  it  be  possible  that  close,  un- 
affectionate  Mrs.  Bam  thought  that 
much  of  her?  When  she  got  well 
how  more  than  faithfully  she  would 
serve  Mrs.  Bain.  Certainly,  faith- 
ful service  was  appreciated,  in  spite 
of  her  previous  recent  doubts. 

The  days  slipped— days  full  of  gol- 
den surprises  for  Zelda.  Even  acrid 
old  Mrs.  Douthett  put  off  her  vine- 
gar expression  like  a  mask  and  came 
to  sit  by  the  hour  beside  Zelda's  bed. 
And  it  was  amazing  how  really  genial 
the  old  lady  could  be.  One  day  she 
brought  a  letter.  As  she  opened  it 
she  said: 

"I'm  not  given  to  flattering  folks; 
but  sometimes  a  bit  of  praise  doesn't 
come  amiss.  Now  I  have  a  niece  in 
Rome.  I  tell  her  she's  a  scatter- 
brain,  and  during  the  last  year  have 
been  holding  you  up  in  script  as  an 
example  to  her  in  tidiness,  faithful- 
ness in  minute  things,  and  unfailing 
cheerfulness.  Here's  what  she  says: 
'Am  sorry  to  hear  of  my  little  Pat- 
tern Girl's  accident.  Hope  she'll  be 
fully  recovered  soon.  Am  sending 
her  my  photograph.  Ask  her  if  she 
wants  me  to  copy  after  her  ways.'  " 

The  picture  was  that  of  a  lovely, 
vivacious  girl  with  a  care-free,  hap- 
py-go-lucky expression  in  her  big 
merry  eyes. 
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Zelda  looked  at  it  wonderingly. 
"To  think  that  she,  a  girl  of  wealth, 
traveled  and  educated,  should  pat- 
tern after  me!  Either  the  world 
must  be  small  or  else  one's  influence 
must  be  far-reaching." 

But  what  was  really  just  as  won- 
derful to  Zelda  was  that  old  Mrs. 
Douthett,  who,  seemingly,  never 
thought  of  anybody  but  herself, 
should  appreciate  a  mere  waiter's 
services  to  the  extent  of  holding  that 
one  up  as  an  example  to  a  rich  and 
beautiful  niece.  Zelda  had  to  pinch 
herself,  as  the  saying  is,  time  after 
time,  to  make  sure  that  she  was  real- 
ly Zelda  Carpenter,  orphan,  waiter 
in  Margot  Inn,  and  not  somebody 
else. 

Other  delightful  surprises,  how- 
ever, were  still  to  follow.  When 
she  was  able  to  sit  up,  Mrs.  Bain 
bundled  her  up  in  a  big  rocking 
chair,  which  Selda  declared  was  very 
comfortable. 

"It  isn't  what  you  should  have  at 
all.  Miss  Zelda,"  said  Mr.  Hartwell, 
stopping  in  on  his  way  to  work.  "May 
I  not  send  up  one  of  our  big  leather 
chairs  from  the  store?  You  can  use 
it  in  your  room  when  you're  well 
and  it'll  be  far  easier  for  you  now 
than  that  one."  He  had  the  air  of 
one  asking  a  great  favor,  as  he  con- 
tinued: "You  see,  Miss  Zelda,  I  feel 
that  I  owe  you  something,  Why,  only 
yesterday,''  waving  his  arms  elo- 
quently, "Over  our  pie  Mr.  Brown 
and  I  got  into  an  argument  over  the 
war  and  I  was  half  an  hour  late  at 
my  office,  thereby  ksing  a  big  sale 
to  a  retail  dealer.  Said  I.  'If  Miss 
Zelda  had  been  there  to  wait  upon 
me,  she'd  have  not.  let  me  miss  that 
12.39  car.'  My  minutes  count,  Miss 
Zelda,  and  as  you've  saved  me  — 
there's  my  car— I'll  send  up  the 
chair." 

And  he  did — a  great,  roomy  chair 
of  beautiful  design  and  superb  finish. 
To  recline  in  it  was  one  of  the  few 
luxuries  Zelda  had  ever  experienced. 
"I'm  afraid  it'll  make  me  lazy,"  de- 
murred she,  still  disbelieving  her  own 
deserts  of  so  much  attenlion. 

"We'll  risk  it,"  said  Mrs.  Bain 
pleasantly.  She  seemed  to  accept 
her  boarders'  appreciative  expres- 
sions to  Zelda  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Under  such  kindly  and  unwonted 
favors,  Zelder  improved  rapidly.  Her 
one  thought  was  to  get  back  to  work, 
which  she  resolved  to  perform  with 
more  zeal  than  ever,  knowing  now 
that  faithful  service,  even  in  the 
humblest  walks  in  life,  does  not  go 
unrewarded  ^r  unnoted. 

One  evening  when  she  was  again 
able  to  resume  her  place  in  the  dining- 
room,  the  same  crowd  of  lovely  girl, 


minus  one,  with  their  escorts,  blew 
in  for  supper.  During  the  meal 
there  were  many  whispered  consul- 
tations among  the  girls,  with  anxious 
looks  dtZelda's  thin,  pale  face.  When 
the  supper  was  concluded  and  the 
crowd  rose  to  leave,  one  of  the  girls 
slipped  over  to  where  Zelda  was 
standing. 

"Pardon  me,  will  you  not?"  she 
said  sweetly.  "But  I  want  to  tell 
you  how  glad  we  are  that  you're 
well  again.  Our  crowd  has  dined 
here  several  times  during  your  ill- 
ness and  we've  missed  you.  And  I 
want  to  tell  you  something  nice. 
One  of  the  girls  with  us  the  night  of 
your  accident — Mrs.  Bain  told  us 
about  it — is  interested  in  bettering 
conditions  in  her  father's  chain  of 
famous  resturants  in  various  large 
cities.  She  is  very  observant,  and 
continually  on  the  lookout  for  new 
ideas  to  introduce  into  her  father's 
business.  She  wrote  me — she  doesn't 
live  here  now--that  she  had  deliber- 
ately copied  your  style  of  dress  apron 
and  cap,  which  she  admired  that 
night  because  it  was  so  neat  and  new, 
and  had  supplied  the  dozens  and  doz- 
ens of  girls  in  her  father's  employ 
with  uniforms  like  yours.  You 
don't  mind,  do  you?  I  think  it's 
lovely!  The  girls  look  beautiful, 
she  writes,  in  their  'Zelda'  costumes. 
You  see,  she  even  stole  >our  name. 
My!  how  I  wish  it  had  been  mine! 
But — the  girls  are  calling.  Good-bye! 
So  glad — "  She  was  gone,  leaving 
a  little  trail  of  perfume  behind  her. 

Zelda  was  too  overwhelmed  to 
think  anything  but  the  old  thought: 
"The  world  must  be  very  small,  or 
else  one's  influence — "  And  sheer 
happiness  stopped  even  that  thought 
before    it  was  finished. 


Obedience  to  the  Law  is  Liberty. 

The  heading  of  this  editorial  is  cut 
two  inches  deep  in  the  granite  over 
the  entrance  to  a  little  country  court 
house  in  Massachusetts. 

Within  the  court  house,,  in  the 
main  entrance  hall  is  a  companion 
motto  reading;  '"Ignorance  of  the 
Law  is  no  Defense." 

If  all  of  us  live  up  to  the  first  say- 
ing, we  need  not  fear  being  sent  to 
an  institution  like  this  again.  Obser- 
vance of  that  concise  motto  spells 
Freedom. 

Any  man  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  reason,  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  Our  consci- 
ence is  a  true  index.  Everyone  of 
us  has  a  conscience,  though  it  may 
be  more  highly  developed  in  some 
than  in  all  of  us.  Cultivate  that  con- 
science of   yours.     Make  it  flourish 


and  grow.  It  will  surely  tell  you 
when  you  are  doing  right  and  when 
you  are  doing  wrong.  When  you 
are  doing  wrong,  you  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  disobeying  that  injunction 
"Obedience  to  the  Law    is    Liberty. 

You  don't  have  to  know  the  law 
to  obey  it.  So  don't  ever  plead  ig- 
norance of  the  law  as  an  excuse.  It 
won't  go.  Try,  always,  to  do  what 
is  right.  When  He  who  loves  you 
better  than  any  one  else,  would  put 
his  stamp  of  approval  on  it  as  being 
all  right,  then  you  can  not  go  far 
wrong. 

And,  to  boys,  who  are  going  out 
on  parole  after  this  meeting,  revise 
the  motto  above,  in  the  fashion: 
"Obedience  to  the  Laws  of  God  and 
Man  is  Liberty. " 

Live  up  to  it  and  you  will  never 
again  see  the  inside  of  an  institution 
like  this,  except  as  a  visitor. 


Retribution. 


Retribution,  or  the  teaching  that 
we  shall  receive  the  punishment  that 
is  due  us  in  return  for  the  sins  we 
commit,  is  not  a  very  acceptable  doc- 
trine in  this  age.  But  the  Bible  still 
teaches  it,  the  Church  believes  it,  and 
human  experience  bears  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  it  never  fails.  And 
here  is  a  little  story  that  confirms 
our  position  on  the  subject.  If  we 
persist  in  doing  evil  the  same  return 
will  be  ours.  A  hunter  was  one  day 
shot  dead  in  the  forest  where  he  was 
seeking  his  favorite  game.  In  spite 
of  every  effort  to  bring  the  murder- 
er to  justice  he  nevertheless  escaped 
and  his  sin  seemed  to  go  unpunished. 
But  twenty  years  later  the  murdered 
man's  son,  who  took  aim  at  a  stag  in 
the  same  forest,  missed  his  mark  and 
hit  an  unseen  man.  The  shot  was 
fatal,  and,  as  the  man  lay  dying,  he 
said  to  the  son  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  so  ruthlessly  murdered  twenty 
years  before,  "I  am  the  man  who 
shot  your  father,  right  here,  under 
this  oak.  The  very  ground  where  I 
now  lie  was  dyed  with  his  blood;  and 
it  has  evidently  been  designed  that 
you,  son  of  the  murdered  man,  should 
on  this  precise  spot,  without  any 
thought  of  intention  of  such  a  thing, 
avenge  the  act  on  me.  God  is  just!" 
And  there  ne  expired.  Ah!  my 
friend,  "be  not  deceived;  God  is  not 
mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  Con- 
sider this  well. — Selected 


Were  we  meant  to  be  kings — to 
lead  noble,  royal  lives,  governing 
them  and  refusing,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  let  them  govern  us.--' 
Blanche  Elizabeth  Wade. 
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The   Old  Home 


There's  a  mother,  bent  and  wrinkled,  in  a  home  back  'mong  the  hills, 
And  a  longing  for  a  letter  that  mother's  lone  heart  fills, — 
Just  a  line  from  son  or  daughter  who  for  years  has  been  away; 
But  the  letter's  long  in  coming,— none  she  gets,  day  after  day. 

N:i  one  knows  how  still  and  lonesome  is  that  house  where  years  ago 
Mother  rocked  the  old  red  cradle,  gently,  gently,  to  and  fro; 
Soothed  away  child  griefs  with  kisses,  bound  up  cuts  and  fingers  sore, 
And  a-smiling  watched  the  playing  on  the  spotless  kitchen  floor! 

Merry  children  round  the  table;  quaint  old  dishes  white  and  blue; 
Now  none  come  when  dinner's  ready;— table's  only  set  for  two! 
Often,  when  the  light  is  waning,  from  the  little  parlor  stand 
Mother  takes  an  old-time  picture  in  her  work  worn  trembling  hand: 

Gazes  on  the  face  intently  (such  love's  'mong  earth's  chiefest  charms) : 
"I  was  never  half  so  happy  as  when  you  were  in  my  arms! 
I  was  often  tired  and  weary,  filled  with  care,  and  oft  perplexed; 
Had  so  much  to  do  I  wondered  what  the  task  I  should  do  next. 

But  I'd  bear  the  burden  gladly,  suffer  what  I  did,  and  more, 
If  those  days-now  gone  forever-I  could  once  again  live  o're"! 
Wow  her  longing's  for  a  letter,  as  she  docs  her  household  chores, — 
Write  and  tell  her  how  you  love  her, -if  that  lonesome  mother's  yours. 

—A.  F.  Caldwell. 


Protection  In  Business  Education. 

If  there  is  any  class  of  students 
who  need  protection  in  the  securing 
of  an  education  along  specific  lines 
it  is  those  who  take  up  a  business 
or  commercial  course  in  a  business 
college.  The  young  men  and 
young  women  who  attend  such  in- 
stitutions are  in  a  large  degree 
those  who  out  of  their  own  earnings 
are  seeking  a  way  to  make  a  live- 
lihood, or  they  are  sent  to  the  in- 
stitutions by  those  who  wish  to 
make  of  them  bread  winners. 

Students  who  attend  some  so- 
called  business  schools  or  colleges 
often  find  that  the  glowing  prom- 
ises of  catalogues  and  advertise- 
ments are  not  met  by  the  actual  con- 
ditions which  are  found  on  entering 
such    institutions.     The    equipment 


and  the  competent  teachers  are 
lacking,  and  there  have  been  cases 
in  which  such  institutions  after  a 
brief  space  of  existence  have  faded 
away  into  the  unknown,  with  the  pu- 
pils left  in  the  lurch. 

The  General  Assemblv  of  1915 
passed  an  act  which  will  prove  of 
value  in  lidding  North  Carolina  of 
the  incompetent  business  college,  and 
of  value  in  giving  the  right  kind  of 
recognition  to  worthy  business  col- 
leges by  the  investigation  and  inspec- 
tion which  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  is  empowered 
to  make.  The  act  requires  that  all 
such  schools  or  colleges,  now  in  ex- 
istence or  afterwards  established, 
secure  a  license  from  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners,  the  annual  fee  to  be 
ten  dollars. 


As  a  pre-requisite  for  such  license 
it  must  be  shown  that  suitable  build- 
ings or  rooms  are  owned  or  leased 
for  the  conduct  of  the  work  that 
there  is  a  suitable  equipment  for  the 
courses  of  instruction  given,  that  the 
training  of  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty is  not  less  than  that  of  teachers 
engaged  in  similar  work  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  that  an  approved  course 
of  study  has  been  adopted  including 
at  least  book-keeping,  commercial 
law,  commercial  arithmetic,  English, 
commercial  correspondence,  business 
writing,  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
Besides  this  the  requirement  is  that 
the  owner  and  manager  be  certified 
by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  the  chairman  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education  as  being 
efficient  and  of  good  moral  charac- 
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ter  for  fair  and  honest  dealings 
with  students  and  the  public.  Copies 
of  all  catalogues,  literature,  and  ad- 
vertising are  to  be  filed  by  the  first 
of  July  of  each  year  with  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners. 

The  law,  which  went  into  effect 
on  its  ratification,  provides  that  any 
person  who  shall  open  or  conduct 
any  business  school,  college  or  com- 
mercial school  within  this  State 
without  having  first  procured  the 
necessary  license  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  The  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  to  have  prepared  all  necessary 
blanks  and  license,  and  the  funds 
paid  in  are  to  be  used  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses. Hon.  W.  E.  Bartholomew, 
Inspector  of  Commercial  Education 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  says  of 
the  measure:  "In  my  opinion  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  should  result 
in  eliminating  the  incompetent  busi- 
ness school  proprietor."  It  will  be 
an  aid  to  all  who  desire  to  attend  a 
business  college  of  the  proper  kind. 
—Raleigh  News  &  Observer. 

A  Word  To  Boys. 

Young  man,  there  is  one  thing  you 
can  not  do.  You  can  not  make  a 
success  in  life  unless  you  work.  Bet- 
ter men  than  you  have  tried  and 
failed.  You  can't  loaf  around  the 
streets,  smoke  cigarettes,  tell  foul 
stories,  drink  whiskey  and  sponge 
on  someone  else  without  making  a 
failure  in  life.  You  must  learn  a 
trade  or  get  into  some  honest  busi- 
ness. If  vou  don't  you  will  be  a 
chronic  loafer,  despised  by  all,  pro- 
ducing nothing,  simply  making  your- 
self a  burden  on  your  parents  or  the 
state. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  for 
loafers.  The  ripe  fruit  is  all  at  the 
top  of  the  tree.  You  must  climb  to 
get  it.  If  you  wait  for  it  to  fall  at 
your  feet  you  will  never  get  it. 
Smarter  men  will  jump  up  and  get 
all.  Move.  Do  something,  no  mat- 
ter how  small.  It  will  be  a  starter. 
Help  yourself  and  others  will  help 
you.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  suc- 
cess. Toil,  grit  and  endurance, 
these  are  requisites.  Wake  up  and 
see  what  you  can  do. — Ex. 

Opportunities. 

A  man  that  had  been  reading  books 
on  mineralogy  and  the  origin  of  oil 
finally  decided  that  far  away  in  Can- 
ada there  was  a  stratum  of  rock  that 
indicated  the  hidden  source  of  all  pe- 
troleum. 

What  did  he  do? 

He  sold  his  stock  and  his  farm   at 
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Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  and  moved 
to  Canada. 

The  purchaser  of  the  farm  took 
his  cattle  behind  the  barn  to  water 
in  a  brook  bis  predecessor  had  part- 
ly boarded  up  so  as  to  direct  the 
flow  of  an  obnoxious  scum  that  pol- 
luted the  water.  This  scum  had 
caused  the  former  owner  trouble  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  get  rid  of  it.  He 
had  tried — but  failed. 

That  scum  was  petroleum.  That 
stream  has  since  poured  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of 
its  owners. 

We  may  not  all  be  able  to  find 
petroleum  in  our  hog  lot  or  cow  pas- 
ture, but  there  is  an  equally  great 
and  gratifying  find  in  store  for  us  if 

ONLY  A  DAY 

A  Day  is  a  short  space  of  time,  all  too 
short  for  either  the  man  of  business  or 
pleasure;  but  it  is  not  too  short  to  allow 
a  kindly,  ennobling  thought,  a  helpful 
word,  a  soulful  act.  It  is  surprising  how 
easily  one  can  acquire  the  habit  of  saying 
or  doing  something  daily  to  help  another. 
It  is  not  a  mean  record  to  have,  when 
the  year  is  done,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  little  kindnesses  standing  to 
our  credit!  No  four  walls  are  so  narrow, 
no  life  so  shut  in  as  to  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  radiating  wholesome  cheer 
and  extending  the  helping  hand.  Indeed, 
all  that  is  required  is  the  Will  to  do  it, 
and  it  is  done,  The  influence  of  booths 
and  paintings  is  great,  but  the  influenee 
of  an  unselfish,  consecrated  life  is  beyond 
anyih'ng  we  conceive.  All  of  us  know 
such  persons  and  we  esteem  them  and 
mention  their  names  With  feelings  of 
pride.  They  are  heavenly  oil  in  the 
swift-going  and  nervous  machinery  of 
society.  Now  if  we  Were  to  add  our 
names  to  this  company  of  uncrowned 
saints  there  would  be  still  more  happiness 
and  goodness  in  a  world  where  there 
are  far  too  many  cloudy,  murky    days. 

we  can  but  sound  the  depths  of  our 
own  intelligence — if  we  can,  through 
reading  and  study,  discover  the  pec- 
uliar calling  for  which  Nature  has 
skillfully  adapted  each  of  us.  Few 
indeed  are  the  men,  Americans  at 
least,  that  have  never  felt  an  irres- 
istible impulse  to  forge  ahead,  to  be- 
come leaders  in  some  profession. 
Such  men  are  sure  to  reach  the  lev- 
el. How  can  they  most  readily  at- 
tain it?  By  dilisrent,  persistent, 
high-minded,  noble-spirited  endea- 
vor— and  unremitting  studv. 
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Our  sins  have  made  you  suffer 
much,  but  they  have  made  others 
suffer  more. 

Be  the  master  of  your  habit,  or 
your  habits  will  surely  master  you. 

Success  is  nothing  but  the  attain- 
ment of  true  happiness  and  its  best 
form  is  real  service  to  one's  fellow 
men. 

The  blackest  treachery  you  can  be 
guilty  of  is  to  betray  the  confidence 
of  the  man  who  trusts  and  believes  in 
you. 

While  opportunity  is  supposed  to 
knock  at  least  once  at  your  door  you 
need  not  expect  her  to  kick  in  the 
panels. 

The  habitual  "I  can't-er"  has  as 
much  chance  of  winning  success  as 
a  last  year's  bird  nest  has  of  sur- 
viving a  Kansas  tornado. 

Smile,  don't  smirk.  There's  as 
much  difference  between  the  two  as 
there  is  between  a  Kentuckey  thor- 
bred  and  a   Missouri    mule. 

If  you  can  give  up  the  desire  to 
be  "something  great,"  and  feel 
heartily  willing  to  be  just  yourself 
as  God  would  have  you,  you  will  be 
happy. 

Be  dynamic.  When  you  ought  to 
he  doing  something  do  it.  Use  your 
strength  wisely,  but  steadily  and 
send  your  power  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good. 

We  should  meet  each  morning,  as 
from  foreign  countries,  and  spending 
the  day  together,  should  depart  at 
night,  as  into  foreign  countries.  In 
all  things  I  would  have  the  island  of 
a  man  inviolate. 

To  him  thatknoweth  not  the  port 
to  which  he  is  bound,  no  wind  can  be 
favorable;  neither  can  he,  who  has 
not  yet  determined  at  what  mark  he 
is  to  shoot,  direct  his  arrow  aright. 


Gems  of  Thought. 

Have  courage  and  hope. 
The  greatest  man  is  he  who   ren- 
ders the  greatest  service. 


Blessing  In  Disguise. 

Who  ne'er  has  suffered,  he  has  lived 

but  half. 
Who    never  failed,  he  never  strove 

or  sought. 
Who  never  wept    is   stranger   to    a 

laugh, 
And  he  who    never    doubted    never 

thought. 

—Rev.  J.  B.    Hale. 

Might  Sleep  In  His  Chair. 

Many  a  poor  ultra  imaginative 
and  scary  man  finds  himself  in  a 
pickle.  If  he  lies  on  his  left  side  he 
may  injure  his  heart,  on  his  right 
he  may  hurt  his  appendix  and  on 
his  back  he  snores  like  a  fog  horn  in 
active  operation. — Wilmington  Dis- 
patch. 
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A  BIT  OF  EXTRA  WORK. 

By  Annie  Guilbert  Mahon. 

A  tall,  dignified-looking  man 
paused  at  the  door  of  the  stenogra- 
phers' room  in  the  offices  of  Wyckoff 
&  Black.  Questioningly,  he  gazed  at 
the  rows  of  desk  lining  the  wall.  The 
stenographers  stopped  for  a  moment 
in  their  work,  glanced  at  the  strang- 
er, then  bent  their  heads  over  their 
note-books  and  typewriters. 

"Is  there  any  young  lady  in  here 
whom  I  could  get  to  take  a  few  let- 
ters for  me?  asked  the  gentleman 
courteously. 

One  or  two  of  the  girls  looked  up 
in  surprise,  but  all  bent  their  heads 
lower  over  their  work  and  clattered 
away  at  the  typewriter  keys  as  if 
they  had  not  heard  the  request.  The 
man  colored  slightly  at  the  discour- 
tesy, then  he  turned  to  Mr. Black,  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm,  who  had 
just  come  up  and  said,  "The  young 
ladies  all  seem  to  be  busy." 

"Miss  Ashton,  can  you  not  take 
some  letters  for  this  gentleman?'' 
asked  Mr.  Black,  somewhat  dictatori- 
ly  of  the  competent-looking  young 
woman  whose  desk  was  next  the 
window. 

Miss  Ashtons  head  gave  a  very 
perceptible  toss  as  she  replied  in  a 
most  decided  manner:  "Indeed,  Mr. 
Black,  I  have  all  the  work  I  can  ac- 
complish before  six  o'clock.  It  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  do 
any  extra  work." 

Mr.  Black's  eyebrows  raised  them- 
selves in  a  slightly  quizzical  manner. 
Miss  Ashton  was  his  particular  sten- 
ographer and  he  happened  to  know 
that  the  amount  of  work  she  had  on 
hand  that  afternoon  would  be  done 
long  before  the  closing  hour.  He  was 
about  to  remonstrate  when  his  com- 
panion said,  in  quite  as  decided  a 
tone  as  Miss  Ash  ton's,  "I  could  not 
think  of  imposing  on  anyone.  If  the 
young  ladies  are  all  busy  I  should 
not  think  of  giving  them  extra 
work." 

"flow  about  you,  Miss  Bancroft?" 
Mr.  Black  turned  to  another  stenog- 
rapher. 

"I  have  more  work  than  I  can  get 
out  this  afternoon,"  she  answered 
shortly,  not  taking  her  fingers  from 
the  keys  of  her  typewriter  or  her 
eyes  from  her  note-book. 

"I  see  they  are  all  too  busy,"  re- 
peated the  stranger,  bowing  himself 
gravely  out  of  the  room.  "I  am 
sorry  to  have  interrupted  your  work 
young  ladies.  I  trust  you  will  par- 
don me." 

"The  idea  of  expecting  us  to  do 
work  for  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
who  comes  into  the  office,"  exclaimed 


Miss  Ashton  under  her  breath  as 
Mr.  Black  and  the  stranger  retired 
to  the  outer  office. 

"As  if  we  didn't  have  quite  enough 
to  do  in  this  office  without  taking 
work  from  out  siders,"  broke  in 
Miss  Bancroft  with  a  perceptible 
slackening  up  of  the  speed  which  she 
had  maintained  while  the  two  gentle- 
men were  in  the   room. 

"We'll  have  more  work  than  ever 
if  the  rumor  that  the  firm  is  going 
to  get  rid  of  one  stenographer  is 
true,"  put  in  one  of  the  other    girls. 

"Do  you  believe  it?"  asked  sev- 
eral somewhat  anxiously. 

"I  guess  it  is  so,"  answered  Miss 
Ashton.  "The  work  always  falls  off 
toward  summer,  and  last  year  there 
wasn't  enough  to  do  to  keep  all  the 
force  busy.  It  hurts  the  firm  ter- 
ribly to  have  any  one  idle,  you  know, 
so  they  are  going  to  guard  against 
it  by  discharging  one  of  the  girls  be- 
fore the  slack  time  comes  on.  Who 
it  will  be  no  one  knows." 

Miss  Ashton  did  not  look  anxious. 
After  several  year's  employment 
with  the  firm  of  Wykoff  &  Black  she 
felt  there  was  little  danger  of  their 
being  able  to  do  without  her  services. 
The  others  did  not  look  so  certain. 

The  girls  lowered  tneir  voices  as 
Mr.  Black  and  the  stranger  again 
entered  the  door,  their  employer  evi- 
dently apologizing  for  the  lack  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  his  steno- 
grapers. 

"That's  all  right,"  assured  the 
stranger.  "I  can  get  the  work  done 
elsewhere  just  as  well." 

"Yes,"  muttered  Miss  Ashton; 
"take  it  to  a  public  stenographer 
where  you  will  have  to  pay  for  it. 

One  or  two  of  the  girls  giggled 
under  their  breath. 

The  door  opened  and  a  bright- 
looking  pleasant-faced  girl  entered. 
In  an  instant  her  hat,  coat  and  glov- 
es were  off,  her  desk  was  opened 
and  she  set  to  work  briskly  with  her 
notes. 

I  assure  you  I  am  sorry,"  re- 
peated Mr.  Black,  ushering  his  visi- 
tor out  the  door.  "Some  other  time 
the  girls  may  not  be  so  busy."  His 
glance  fell  upon  the  stenographer 
who  had  just  returned  from  lunch. 
She  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"Are  you  very  busy,  MibS  Mont- 
gomery?" he  asked  hesitatingly. 

"What  is  it  you  wish,  Mr.  Black?" 
she  responded  pleasantly. 

"My  friend  here  would  like  a  few 
letters  written.  Could  you  manage 
to  take  them?" 

J'he  girl  glanced  quickly  through 
her  note-book,  then  she  answered, 
"Yes,  Mr.  Black;  I  will  take  them." 

The  tall  man's    bearing   changed 


instantly.  He  regarded  the  girl  grate- 
fully as  she  rose,  note-book  and 
pencil  in  hand,  and  followed  him  into 
Mr.  Black's  office,  where,  swiftly, 
accurately,  she  took  down  the  few 
letters  he  had  to  give  her  and  re- 
turned to  the  stenographers'  room  to 
copy  them  off  on  the  machine. 

"You're  a  simpleton,  Jane  Mont- 
gomery," remarked  Mus  Ashton  in 
a  low  tone  of  disgust.  "You  have 
just  as  much  to  do  as  any  of  us,  yet 
you  stop  for  extra  work — for  which 
you  won't  get  a  cent — for  every  old 
nuisance  who  happens  to  come  into 
the  office." 

Miss  Montgomery  laughed  lightly 
while  her  fingers  flew  over  the  keys. 
The  letters  did  not  take  long.  All 
told,  there  was  not  so  much  time  ex- 
pended in  doing  them  as  there  had 
been  in  talking  about  the  matter, 
but  when  Miss  Montgomery  left  the 
room  to  carry  in  the  finished  letters 
to  the  stranger  she  was  followed  by 
looks  of  decided  disapproval  from 
her  associates. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  re- 
turned to  the  stenographers'  room, 
then  her  eyes  were  very  bright  and 
her  color  glowing.  She  smiled  at  the 
disapproving  glances  of  her  compan- 
ions, but  started  in  on  her  work  with 
her  usual  attention. 

A  moment  later  the  stranger  again 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

"I  shall  expect  you  next  Monday 
then,  Miss  Montgomery?"  he  asked 
pleasantly. 

"Yer,  Mr.  Monteith,"  responded 
the  girl.     The  door  closed  upon  him. 

"What  does  he  mean?"  asked  Miss 
Ashton  and  the  other  stenographers 
in  a  breath.  "Are  you  going  to  do 
more  work  for    him  next  Monday?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  Montgom- 
ery with  a  slight  smile.  "You  girls 
made  the  mistake  of  your  lives  when 
you  refused  to  take  his  letters.  Did 
you  know  that  he  was  Mr.  Monteith, 
the  president  of  the  Monteith  Bank- 
ing Company?  He  was  looking  for  a 
stenographer  and  was  told  that  Wy- 
ckoff and  Black  were  going  to  dis- 
pense with  one  of  theirs.  He  wanted 
to  investigate  for  himself — 1  imagine 
he  is  rather  peculiar,  but  I've  always 
heard  that  it  is  a  fine  place  to  work, 
and  the  salary  is  almost  double  what 
we  get  here — so  he  determined  to 
try  the  plan  of  asking  someone  to 
take  a  few  letters.  He  could  judge 
then  of  her  ability,  and  it  seems  he 
wanted  to  get  someone  who  was  ob- 
liging as  well  as  capable." 

"The  very  idea,"  sniffed  Miss  Ban- 
croft "I  believe  you  knew  all  about 
it,"  put  in  Miss  Ashton  with  a  rather 
injured  glance  at  Miss  Montgomery. 
"Indeed  I  didn't"  protested  the   girl 
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laughingly.  "I  didn't  know  a  thing 
about  it  until  1  took  the  letters  in  to 
him  and  he  pronounced  them  satis- 
factory. Then  he  explained  the  sit- 
uation and  offered  me  the  position 
and  I  am  going  there  next  Monday." 

"'Well,  I  never,"  sighed  Miss 
Bancroft;  "to  think  any  one  of  us 
might  have  had  that  position  if  we 
had  only  known  it!  You  certainly 
are  in  lack,  Jane  Montgomery.  But, 
I  guess  you  deserve  it,  for  you 
were  the  only  really  obliging  person 
to  be  found  in  the  office. 

"Next  time  we'll  be  more  care- 
ful," said  Miss  Ashton  significantly, 
and  the  other  girls  nodded  their 
heads  vigorously  in  accord. — Young 
Folks. 


LAMPS  AND  REFLECTORS. 

By  Frank  B.  McAllister. 

Home  comers  by  night  to  the  port 
of  Boston  may  discern  the  flashing 
of  Minot's  Ledge  light  house  while 
miles  out  at  sea.  The  solemn  wink- 
ing of  that  great  eye  sending  out  its 
1-4-3  seems  like  a  welcome  to  Amer- 
ica. It  is  the  sign  that  good  Uncle 
Sam's  latchstring  is  out  and  his  light 
still  in  the  window  of    home. 

I  counted  the  flashes  one  night 
from  the  deck  of  a  Cunarder,  and 
long  afterward  on  a  summer  morn- 
ing climbed  the  tower  to  see  the  bea- 
con itself.  It  proved  to  be  no  elec- 
tric arc  that  had  pierced  the  gloom 
for  fifteen  miles  seaward,  but  only  a 
good  sized  kerosene  lamp.  The  ap- 
paratus did  not  look  powerful  en- 
ough to  send  out  such  powerful 
beams. 

One  got  the  real  secret  of  that 
brilliant  flashing  when  he  looked  at 
the  great  burnished  reflectors. 
They  are  polished  like  a  lady's  mir- 
ror and  no  touch  of  visitor  or  atten- 
dant is  allowed  to  cloud  their  gleam- 
ing surfaces.  It  wouldn't  take  such 
a  stupendous  light  after  all  to  shine 
brightly  before  a  background  like 
that. 

"Let  your  light  shine"  said  the 
Master  of  life  to  us  all.  He  assumes 
that  our  light  will  shine  up  to  its  ca- 
pacity if  we  only  give  it  a  proper 
chance.  We  are  not  commanded  to 
change  the  form  or  double  the 
strength  of  the  lamp.  We  are  only 
to  provide  conditions  so  that  its 
whole  power  may  be  available. 

None  of  us  can  change  the  candle- 
power  of  the  light  he  has  to  exhibit. 
Each  one  of  the  sons  of  men  comes 
into  the  world  with  certain  native 
powers  not  capable  of  change.  The 
most  strenuous  effort,  the  most  ear- 
nest prayer  even  will  not  alter  one's 
native  endowments. 


But  if  the  candle-power  of  the 
light  may  not  be  enlarged,  its  actual 
efficiency  may  be  immeasurably  in- 
creased by  proper  attention  to  the 
reflectors.  When  the  burnished 
mirrors  of  Industry  and  concentra- 
tion and  determination  are  put  be- 
hind even  a  small  lamp,  it  is  simply 
amazing  how  the  light  is    outrayed. 

No  truer  definition  of  genius  has 
been  given  than  this,  "an  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  hard  work."  More  of  ten 
than  not,  the  pre-eminent  man  is 
simply  one  who  has  used  his  latent 
powers  to  the  utmost.  He  may  or 
may  not  be  exceptionally  gifted. 

Some  time  ago,  on  the  centenary 
of  his  birth,  the  papers  were  full  of 
the  career  of  the  "Learned  Black- 
smith" of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Eli- 
hu  Burritt.  And  it  is  surely  re- 
markable what  a  man  at  the  forge 
could  accomplish  for  himself  and  for 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The 
blacksmith  struck  the  keynote  of 
his  own  success  better  than  some  of 
his  biographers  when  he  wrote  of 
himself,  "All  that  I  have  accomplish- 
ed or  expect  or  hope  to  accomplish 
has  been  by  that  plodding,  patient, 
persevering  process  of  accretion 
which  builds  the  ant  heap  particle 
by  particle,  thought  bv  thought, 
fact  by  fact.''  Edison  said  the  same 
thing  with,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  ex- 
aggeration, when  he  remarked, 
"Anyone  can  do  what  I  have  done 
who  is  willing  to  hold  his  mind  day 
by  day  for  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch 
on  a  single  problem." 

The  one  duty  for  each  of  us  is  to 
keep  his  lamp  of  life  trimmed  and 
his  reflectors  burnished.  Whether 
you  keep  a  light  of  the  first,  second 
or  third  class,  your  sole  responsibili- 
ty is  to  make  it  shine  up  to  its  capac- 
ty,   while, 

"Out    there,    entangled    in  the  fog  and 

spray 
Unnumbered   hopes   go   sailing  through 

the  night 
And     reach    the   heaven   of    a    clearer 

day 
Because     refulgent     I    have    kept  the 

light." 

FIRST  WHITE  BOY  IN  AMERICA. 

When  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta, 
and  the  Nina  set  sail  from  the  har- 
bor of  Palos,  August  3,  1492,  there 
was  one  bey,  and  only  one,  among 
the  one  hundred-twenty  sailors  and 
adventurers  who  manned  the  little 
fleet  He  was  one  of  the  many  on 
the  flagship,  the  Santa  Maria,  with 
Christopher  Columbus,  the  admiral, 
and  he  was  destined  to  play  a  part  of 
much  importance  in  the  eventful 
story  of  the  expedition.  Yet  his  name 
has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  his  fate 
is  shrouded  in  the  mystery  that  veils 


his  origin  and  the  reasons  for  his  con- 
nection with  the  hazardous  enter- 
prise. 

The  boy  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
the  contemporary  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition, upon  whicn  the  later  his- 
torians and  the  biographers  of  Co- 
lumbus have  based  their  writings, 
and  the  solitary  reference  is  in  terms 
of  censure;  but  it  is  not  impossible  to 
read  something  of  his  story  between 
the  lines,  and  to  find  that  he  was 
not  deserving  of  all  the  blame  that 
was  placed  upon  him.  It  was  then, 
as  before  and  since,  for  the  men 
who  were  really  at  fault  when 
disaster  befell  to  blame  a  mere  lad 
who  could  not  "talk  back." 

This  boy  was  in  all  probability  the 
first  white  boy  in  America,  and  so 
the  tantalizingly  brief  glimpse  that 
we  have  of  him  is  of  interest  to  the 
millions  of  American  boys  of  today. 
It  is  not  likely  that  there  were  any 
boys  with  the  Northmen  who  came 
from  Northern  Europe  to  Northern 
America,  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Columbus.  Those  rovers  of  the 
sea  were  stern  men  engaged  in  a 
stern  work.  In  any  case,  the  story 
of  their  voyages  is  so  hazy  with  leg- 
end and  tradition  that  it  is  commonly 
passed  over  in  the  recital  of  "first" 
things  in  America.  The  little  lad  of 
the  Santa  Maria  did  not,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  set  foot  on  the  mainland 
of  the  continent,  but  neither  did  Co- 
lumbus himself  on  that  first  voyage, 
nor  any  of  his  followers. 

The  boy  may  have  been  taken 
along  as  a  cabin  boy,  or  he  may  have 
been  the  son  of  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  ship.  No  doubt  he  lived  in  Pa- 
los, whence  the  members  of  the  crew 
were  mainly  drawn.  Probably  he 
was  much  envied  by  his  young  play- 
fellows who  were  on  the  shore  watch- 
ing the  departure  of  the  fleet,  al- 
though to  the  older  people  the  voy- 
age seemed  an  act  of  madness,  and 
Palos  had  little  faith  that  the  fleet 
would  ever  return.  Very  likely  he 
set  forth  with  a  lighter  heart  than 
most  of  the  sailors  possessed,  for 
many  of  them  had  been  impressed 
and  forced  to  go  against  their  wili. 
To  him,  we  may  well  imagine,  it 
was  a  wonderful  adventure. 

And  so  Palos  on  the  hill  dropped 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  last  of  the  Canar- 
ies. For  weeks  the  westward  course 
was  kept  across  a  vast  expanse  of 
blue  water  never  before  cleft  by  a 
keel.  I  here  were  no  gales,  the 
winds  were  fair,  and  the  greatest 
trouble  of  thestern  admiral  was  with 
his  wretched  and  timorous  crews  who 
feared  that  the  ships  could  never 
climb  back  the  watery  hill  that  they 
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were  gliding  down  so  easy.  Then 
at  last  the  Sargasso  Sea,  the  land 
birds,  the  floating  thornbush  with 
red  berries,  the  carved  staff,  the 
moving  light  at  night  in  the  distance, 
the  glad  cry  from  the  Pinta  in  the 
morning,  the  white-fanged  coral 
reef,  the  fronded  palms  and  the 
gentle,  wondering  natives  on  the 
shore. 

Through  all  that  anxious  voyage, 
and  in  the  strange  adventures  of  the 
wonderful  weeks  that  followed 
among  the  tropical  islands,  the  boy 
on  the  Santa  Maria  bore  hi?  modest 
part.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
December,  ten  weeks  after  the  land 
had  been  discovered  that  the  faith- 
ful hour  came  that  brought  disaster 
to  the  flagship  and  censure  upon  the 
head  of  the  hapless    lad. 

It  was  the  night  before  Christmas, 
1492,  a  beautiful  night,  when  the 
sea  was  of  glassy  smoothness.  The 
Santa  Maria  was  skirting  the  coast 
of  Haiti,  where  Columbus  was  pres- 
sing his  ever  search  of  gold.  The 
ship  was  almost  motionless,  so  light 
was  the  wind,  and  about  midnight 
Columbus,  tired  with  many  hours 
on  the  deck,  went  to  his  cabin.  He 
cautioned  the  master  to  keep  care- 
ful watch;  but  the  master,  too,  was 
tired,  and  he  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  admiral.  The  sailor 
whom  the  master  left  at  the  helm 
likewise  felt  sleepy,  and  saw  no 
necessity  of  remaining  at  his  post. 
He  called  the  boy  to  take  the  tiller, 
and  went  to  sleep. 

Probably  the  boy  was  asleep  when 
he  was  summoned  by  the  helmsman, 
for  it  was  well  after  midnight.  The 
fact  that  the  helmsman  called  him 
shows  that  he  was  a  live  boy  who 
bore  his  part  in  working  the  ship, 
and  that  he  was  trusted.  The  fact 
that  he  failed  at  his  task  is  less  to 
his  discredit  than  it  is  to  the  discred- 
it of  the  master  and  the  helmsman 
that  they  in  turn  deserted  their  post 
and  went  to  sleep.  He  at  least  re- 
mained awake  and  stuck  to  his  post, 
and  the  disaster  that  followed  could 
hardly  belaid  at  his  door.  It  was  a 
treacherous  current  that  caused  the 
wreck  of  the  Santa  Maria.  Although 
the  wind  was  light  and  offshore,  the 
force  of  the  current  drove  the  ship 
on  an  unseen  shoal.  Perhaps  an  ex- 
perinced  helmsman— the  one  who 
had  gone  to  sleep — would  have  rec- 
ognized the  danger  from  the  motion 
of  the  ship;  but  to  the  luckless  boy, 
the  only  being  awake  on  the  flagship, 
all  seemed  well  as  he  stood  by  the 
tiller  and  held  his  course  by  the  bril- 
liant stars  of  the  tropic  night. 

There  was  a  jar  slight  at  first  and 
then  heavier.  The  Santa  Maria,  shiv- 


ered, and  then  careened  sharply.  The 
boy  raised  his  voice  in  a  terrified  cry 
of  alarm.  There  were  shouts  in  the 
cabins  and  wild  confusion,  as  the  ad- 
miral and  the  crew  rushed  to  the 
deck.  The  strong  current  wedged 
the  ship  more  fit  mly  on  the  shoal  and 
quickly  her  seams  began  to  open  and 
the  water  to  enter.  At  daylight  the 
masts  were  cut  away,  but  this  could 
not  save  the  snip,  for  she  soon  began 
to  break  up  under  the  strong  swell 
that  was  rolling  in.  So  perished  the 
ship  in  which  Columbus  crossed  the 
ocean  and  discovered  the  New  World, 
and  the  disaster  was  laid-- was  it  the 
part  of  justice? — fo  the  o  dy  boy  in 
the  expedition,  the  first  white  boy  to 
set  foot  on  American  soil. 

With  the  help  of  friendly  natives 
in  their  canoes,  the  wreckage  was 
taken  to  the  shore  not  far  away.  It 
was  Christmas  Day  1492,  and  the 
work  of  the  day  was  quite  unlike  the 
festive  program  which  had  been 
planned,  and  to  which  the  boy  had 
no  doubt  looked  forward  with  spe~ 
cial  interest.  From  the  timbers  of 
the  Santa  Maria  a  fort  was  made,  to 
accommodate  the  party  for  it  was 
plain  that  not  all  the  company  could 
return  to  Spain  in  the  Pinta  and 
Nina,  much  smaller  vessels, — and 
here,  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  forty  of  the  crew  were 
left.  So  delighted  were  the  men 
with  the  land  of  perpetual  summer, 
which  they  had  discovered,  that 
more  wanted  to  remain  than  cared  to 
face  the  dangers  of  the  returned 
voyage.  The  fort  was  named  La 
Navidad,  the  Nativity  in  honor  of 
the  day  of  the  wreck. 

One  historian  mentions  a  tradition 
that  the  boy  was  among  the  forty 
who  remained  behind  to  man  the 
fort  on  the  coast  of  Haiti.  But  it  is 
only  a  tradition;  he  is  not  mentioned 
again  after  the  account  of  that  fate- 
ful night,  when  he  was  sturdily  do- 
ing his  best  while  admiral,  master 
and  helmsman  were  all  asleep.  He 
may  have  gone  back  on  the  Pinta  or 
the  Nina  to  share  in  that  delirious 
welcome  when  Palos  received  with 
open  arms  a  part  of  those  it  had 
given  up  as  lest.  If  he  remained  at 
La  Navidad,  there  were  adventures 
in  store  more  tragic  than  those  al- 
ready experienced,  for  when  the  sec- 
ond expedition  of  Columbus  sought 
the  coast  of  Haiti  a  year  later,  there 
was  nothing  left  of  the  fort  and  the 
forty  men  except  charred  ruins  and 
a  few  bones.  The  mystery  of  La 
Navidad  is  one  of  many  that  fill  the 
pages  of  early  American  history. 

"It  is  gocd  to  move.  A  snail  is 
better  than  a  barnacle." 


Reading  and  Thinking. 

We  are  a  generation  of  readers. 
One  is  astonished  to  stand  on  a  street 
corner  and  see  the  armfuls  of  books 
go  by.  Libraries  are  within  the  reach 
of  everybody.  The  congressional  li- 
brary at  Washington  has  capacity 
for  about  one  hundred  miles  of  shelv- 
ing. And  this  space  is  filling  with 
alarming  rapidity.  Persons  who  do 
not  read  are  considered  out  of  joint 
with  the  times.  And  those  who  read 
little  are  not  far  removed  from  the 
same  class.  This  is  the  very  arbitrary 
standard  a  reading-mad  public  set 
up. 

But  there  is  a  better  way,  and 
that  better  way  is  to  read  carefully 
and  deliberately,  and  mix  thinking 
with  reading.  It  is  not  the  quantity 
of  literary  meat  we  take  into  the 
system,  but  the  amount  we  digest 
that  builds  intellectual  and  moral 
tissue.  Great  thinkers  do  not  read 
many  books.  They  do  not  have  the 
time.  They  will  not  allow  writers  to 
do  all  their  thinking  for  them.  They 
live  by  mental  self-exercise.  A  book 
is  trashy  that  does  not  make  us  stop 
to  think.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  said, 
"Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book." 
But  he  did  not  mean,  as  many  wrong- 
ly suppose,  that  the  man  who  had 
read  one  book  is  either  ignorant  or 
dangerously  conceited  he  meant  that 
it  is  not  safe  for  one  to  have  as  an 
antagonist  the  man  who  has  mastered 
one  book.  He  is  educated  who  reads, 
digests  and  thinks  through  one 
good  volume. 


The    Boys    of    The    Jackson    Training 
School. 

No  finer  tribute  could  be  paid  to 
the  management  and  teachers  in  the 
Jackson  Training  School  than  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Greensboro  Record, 
every  word  of  which  is  true: 

You  can  tell  a  boy  who  has  just 
graduated  from  the  Jackson  Training 
School.  He  reminds  us  of  what  the 
late  C.  P.  Vanstory  used  to  say  of  a 
good  horse — he  "goes  down  the  road 
with  head  and  tail  both  up."  The 
boy  approaches  you  with  an  open 
face,  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  in  a  po- 
lite manner,  showing  that  he  has 
been  taught  to  hf.  ve  confidence  in 
himself.  No  wonder  so  many  of  these 
boys  are  making  good  in  the  world. 
They  have  been  started  on  the  right 
road  and  if  there  is  anything  in  them 
they  are  heard  from  in  after  life. — 
Concord  Tribune. 


We  are  not  responsible  for  how 
much  we  accomplish  but  we  are 
responsible  for  how,  faithfully  we 
try. — Selected. 
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The  Making  of  a  Man. 

A  few  days  ago  a  prominent  bus- 
iness man  of  Winston-Salem  was  in 
Greensboro,  when  a  prosperous  look- 
ing young  man  accosted  him  and  said: 
i  am  considered  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness man,  and  I  confess  to  feeling 
some  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  am; 
but  whatever  I  have  accomplished,  I 
owe  it  to  you.  A.  few  years  ago, 
when  you  were  in  business  in  Madi- 
son, I  was  a  poor  little  boy  with 
nothing  to  do,  and  there  were  very 
few  things  that  a  boy  of  my  size 
could  do.  I  went  to  you  for  imploy- 
ment,  and  you  put  me  to  work  car- 
rying water  tu  your  hands  at  twen- 
ty cents  a  day.  But  thf>  kindly  man- 
ner in  which  you  treated  me  was  an 
inspiration  to  me.  You  maae  me 
feel  like  you  believed  that  I  had  in 
me  the  power  to  win  out  in  the  bat- 
tle of  life.  It  made  me  want  to 
make  good,  and  I  have  worked  to 
that  end."  The  young  man  intro- 
duced his  friend  to  a  number  of  his 
Greensboro  friends  as  the  man  who 
had  been  his  inspiration.  The  gen- 
tleman confesses  to  a  feeling  of  pride 
in  the  distinction. 

It  is  one  of  the  traits  of  human 
character  that  nothing  will  bring  out 
the  best  that  is  in  us  like  a  feeling 
that  some  one  has  confidence  in  us — 
believes  in  us.  Back  of  almost  every 
man  who  has  done  great  things  in 
the  world  is  some  one — it  may  be  an 
invalid  woman  or  only  a  little  child — 
who  has  been  the  inspiration  of  his 
life.  In  the  small  hand  of  a  woman 
may  reside  a  power  that  can  change 
the  history  of  the  world.  Novelists 
are  fond  of  depicting  this  trait.  We 
have  Little  Nell  controlling  the  life 
of  her  gambling  old  grandfather,  and 
Little  Coseue  transforming  the 
strong  character  of  Jean  Valjean. 

In  the  hurly-burly  of  business  life 
men  are  apt  to  forget,  that  the  small, 
seemingly  insignificant  acts  of  their 
everyday  lives  are  making  for  the 
weal  or  woe  of  other  lives,  and  to 
some  extent  helping  to  decide  the 
destiny  of  the  stale  and  nation.  But  it 
is  worth  remembering.  It  is  not  easy 
to  comprehend  that  we  are  exercis- 
ing some  degree  or  influence,  either 
for  good  of  evil,  upon  every  life 
that  touches  ours.  And  yet  it,  is  not 
true? 


The  Root  of  Most  Evil. 

You  have  often  heard  it  said  that 
"the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil;"  but  this  cannot  be  true,  even 
if  Saint  Paul  did  say  it,  because  a 
greater  than  he  said:  "Father  forgive 
them;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."     Which  means  that  the    great- 


est crime  of  all  the  ages  was  not 
prompted  by  the  love  of  money,  but 
was  committed  through  ignorance. 
And  from  that  day  to  our  time  ig- 
norance has  been  the  root  of  most 
evil.  Buckle  is  not  far  wrong  when, 
in  h;s  "History  of  Civilization,"  he 
says: 

"There  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
an  ignorant  man  who,  having  good 
intentions,  and  power  to  enforce 
them,  has  not  done  far  more  evil 
than  good.  And  whenever  the  inten- 
tions have  been  very  eager,  and  the 
power  extensive,  the  evil  has  been 
enormous. 

"If  he  has  no  fear,  if  he  is  entire- 
ly unselfish,  if  his  sole  object  is  the 
good  of  others,  if  he  pursues  that 
object  with  enthusiasm,  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  with  disinterested  zeal, 
then  it  is  that  you  have  no  check  up- 
on him,  you  have  no  means  of  pre- 
venting calamities  which  this  ignor- 
ant man  will  be  sure  to  inflict. 

"Itisan  undoubted  fact  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  persecu- 
tors have  been  men  of  the  purest 
intentions,  of  the  most  admirable 
and  unsullied  morals. 

"It  is  impossible  that  this  should 
be  otherwise.  For  they  are  not  bad- 
intentioned  men,  who  seek  to  enforce 
opinions  which  they  believe  to  be 
good.  Still  less  are  they  bad  men, 
who  are  so  regardless  of  temporal 
considerations  as  to  employ  all  the 
resources  of  their  power,  not  for 
their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagating  ideas  which  they 
thir.k  necessary  to  the  future  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Such  men  as  these 
are  not  bad,  they  are  only  ignorant; 
ignoiant  of  the  nature  of  truth,  ig- 
norant of  the  consequences  of  cheir 
own  acts."-— The  State  Journal. 


An  Ail-Around  Man. 

When  the  power  of  speed  is  de- 
veloped in  a  horse  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  that  is  all  that  is 
asked  of  it.  The  horse  may  be  gen- 
tle or  vicious,  but  the  gentleness 
does  not  add  to  its  value  as  a  race- 
ing  animal.  The  hound  that  can 
follow  a  scent  unerringly  through 
the  swamp  is  a  perfect  success  as  a 
dog,  even  though  he  cannot  be  trust- 
ed in  the  kitchen  when  the  cook's 
back  is  turned. 

Sometimes  more  is  asked  of  hu- 
manity than  this.  There  have  been 
geniuses  who  have  assumed  that  the 
development  of  their  talents  was  all 
that  could  be  demanded  of  them, 
and  have  failed  along  all  other  lines. 
They  have  plunged  into  vice,  re- 
turned kindness  with  ingratitude,  be- 
trayed confidence,  put   selfish   grat- 


ification above  everything  else,  and 
whatever  their  achievement  along 
the  line  of  their  talent,  the  world's 
remembrance  of  them  is  tinged  with 
contempt. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  young  man 
to  develop  himself  along  an  especial 
line,  to  become  an  extraordinary 
singer,  or  mathematician,  or  football 
player.  God  and  man  ask  of  him  a 
symmetrical  development,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  powers  of  body,  mind, 
and  spirit.  He  must  be  an  all-around 
man,  or  something  less  than  a  man. 
-Sel. 


Queer  Specimens  of  English. 

Hundreds  of  death  certificates  are 
handled  annually  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Health  in  making  its 
classification  of  disease.  Many  as 
filled  out  by  the  local  Dhysicians  and 
mailed  to  the  Board,  contain  unusual 
comment  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
Some  of  these  found  in  the  reports 
of  L.  W.  Hutchcroft,  chief  statisti- 
cian, follow: 

A  mother  "died  in  infancy." 

"Went  to  bed  feeling  well,  but 
woke  up  dead." 

"Died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  103. 
To  this  time  he  bid  fair  to  reach  a 
ripe  old  age." 

"Do  not  know  cause  of  death,  but 
patient  fully  recovered  from  last 
illness." 

Deceased  had  never  been  fatally 
sick''. 

"Died  suddenly;  nothing  serious." 

"Pulmonary  hemorrhage — sudden 
death."      (Duration  four  years.) 

"Deceased  died  from  blood  poison, 
caused  by  a  broken  ankle,  which  is 
remarkable,  as  the  automobile  struck 
him  between  the  lamp  and  the  ra- 
diator." 


One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of 
our  time  is  to  estimate  manhood  by 
the  accidents  of  life  rather  than  by 
essentials.  Manhood  consists  not  in 
what  a  man  has  nor  in  what  happens 
to  him;  it  consists  not  in  wealth  nor 
crowns  nor  titles;  but  rather  in  the 
things  that  are  in  him,  that  are|the 
motive  powers  in  his  soul— his 
thoughts,  his  ideals,  his  purposes, 
his  affections.— Selected'" 


One  secret  of  success  in  life  is  to 
know  how  to  do  some  one  thing  a 
little  better  or  a  little  quicker  than 
others  do.  Recognition  of  this  fun- 
damental principle  of  life  led  the 
sacred  writer  to  say:  "Whatsoever 
thy  hand  rindeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might."  Earnestness  and  con- 
secration are  essentials  of  a  vital 
Christian    life.— Selected. 
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The    Southern     Railway    Co. 

The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 

THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 

PROGRESSIVE  POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  theUnited  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  make  its  policies  as  helpful  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  people 
of  that  Section. 

Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co- 
operates with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  desirable  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity,  live  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  its 
hnes  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agricultural  education 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily  the  Company  has  appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  cooperation. 

All  of  the  co-operative  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to  all  persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land    and    Industrial   Agent 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


